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Boston,  October  4,  1926. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  forty-fourth  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  PubHc  Schools. 

This  report  covers  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1926, 
and  is  concerned  principally  with  problems  arising  within  that 
period. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JEREMIAH   E.   BURKE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration,  the  average  number 
belonging,  and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
during  the  school  years  1923-24,  1924-25  and  1925-26. 


Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Number 
Attending. 

SCHOOL   YEAR   ENDING 
JUNE   30. 

SCHOOL   tear   ending 
JUNE   30. 

SCHOOL  tear  ending 
JUNE  30. 

1924, 

1925. 

1926. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

498 

23,191 

102,745 

10,135 

662 

23,211 

102,893 

10,370 

744 

23,238 

103,533 

10,214 

487 

20,637 

92,464 

8,223 

653 

21,355 

93,105 

8,612 

724 

21,278 

93,466 

8,801 

469 

19,300 

86,187 

6,653 

634 

19,843 

86,496 

6,957 

704 
19,874 

lilementary  Grades 

86,937 
6,992 

Totals 

136,569 
1,603 

137,136 
1,883 

137,729 
1,902 

121,811 
1,275 

123,725 
1,390 

124,269 
1,520 

112,609 
1,159 

113,930 
1,242 

114,507 

1,371 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants) . 

138,172 

139,019 

139,631 

123,086 

125,115 

125,789 

113,768 

115,172 

115,878 

Evening  high 

5,723 

11,158 

1,136 

5,903 
8,649 
1,226 

6,248 
7,614 
1,609 

3,269 

5,592 

598 

3,490 

4,765 

613 

3,644 

4,195 

770 

2,558 

4,481 

461 

2,735 

3,776 

449 

2,873 

Evening  elementary 

Boston     Trade      School 
(Evening  Classes). 

3,360 
565 

Totals,    Evening 
Schools. 

18,017 

15,778 

15,471 

9,459 

8,868 

8,609 

7,500 

6,960 

6,798 

Continuation  School  *...  . 

7,769 

6,249 

6,685 

3,902 

3,230 

3,476 

3,778 

3,160 

3,379 

Day    School   for    Immi- 
grants. 

2,023 

1,291 

1,254 

857 

696 

666 

687 

545 

513 

Totals  of  all  Schools.. 

165,981 

162,337 

163,041 

137,304 

137,909 

138,540 

125,733 

125,837 

126,568 

*  Represents  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular 
day  school. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business 
TVIanagor  summarizos  concisely  the  oxixMulitnros  for  niain- 
tonanco  of  public  schools  antl  for  roimirs  and  alterations  of 
buildings  (but  not  including  cost  of  land  and  new  buildings)  for 
the  iHM'iod  beginning  February  1,  1925,  and  closing  December 
31,  11)25. 

In  making  comparisons  between  these  items  and  those  of 
pre^'ious  years,  the  reader  should  Ix^ar  in  mind  that  these 
expenditures  for  the  year  1925  cover  a  ixMiod  of  eleven  months 
insteiul  of  twelve.  This  is  due  to  an  amendment  to  the  City 
Charter  of  Boston  whereby  the  financial  yeai'  has  been  made  to 
corresi>ond  with  the  calendar  year. 

For  gonoral  school  purposes,  iiu-ludinp  Anierionnizafion  and  vocational 
>!;uitl(vncc: 

Salaries  of  instnicloi-s $8,710,424  31 

Salaries  of  olliccrs 262,733  34 

Salaries  of  custodians 654,419  33 

Fuel  and  linht 376,659  90 

Supplies  and  incidentals 744,649  06 

Pensions  to  jv(t*>ndance  ofVieers  and  custodians  5,441  15 

Physical  education 1<)3,044  28 

School  physicians  and  nurses 146,176  48 

Pensions  to  teachers 127,956  15 

Payments  to  ivrnianent  jK^nsion  fund 72,284  00 

I'Atendeil  use  oi  the  {niblic  schools 55,079  70 

Ueiwirs  and  alterations,  pwtoction  apiinst  fire  and  lire 
hazard,  and  now  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old 

buildings,  including  new  lighting  fixtures  1,420,455  35 

Total  expenditures Sl2,7(>9.323  05 

TRAINING  IN  CHARACTER  AND  FOR  CT  ITZENSHIP. 
In  previous  rcports  the  subject  of  training  in  character  and  for 
citizenship  has  been  rather  exhaustively  discussed  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Superintendent.  In  the  meantime  there  has 
IxxMi  prepared  by  a  council  of  principals  an  admirable  and  com- 
prehensive course  of  study  entitled  "Citizenship  Through 
Character  Development."  This  course  of  study  recognized  the 
possibility  of  giving  instruction  in  the  natural  virtues.  Fur- 
thermore, it  made  use  of  Ilutchin's  "Code  of  Morals,"  which 
embodies  certain  laws,  namely,  the  law  of  self-control,  of 
health,  of  kintlness,  of  sj^ortsmanship,  of  self-reliance,  of  duty, 
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of  reliability,  of  good  workmanHhifj,  of  </;arn  work,  and  of 
loyalty.  'J'o  thJK  IJHt  thoro  waH  addf;d  hy  thf;  council  anrjfjifjr 
law,  that  of  obedience  to  duly  con.stitutcf]  authority. 

For  the  purpoHC  of  vitalizing  and  vivifying  this  cournf;  of 
study,  and  of  furninhing  adequate  material  for  teacfiern  of  the 
variou.s  grades,  tPie  Hchofjj  Cornrnitt/;e  authorizefi  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  bulletin,  likewise  entitled  "Citizenship 
Through  rjharactfjr  Development."  This  bulletin  is  furnished 
free  to  each  t/;acher  in  the  public  Hchool.s.  'J'he  need,  piirpone, 
and  scope  of  the  bulletin  was  conceived  by  the  council  of  princi- 
pals that  formulated  the  course  of  study,  and  was  adopt<'jd 
upon  its  recommendation.  This  council  likewise  has  been 
responsible  for  the  editorial  work  connected  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  issue  of  the  bulletin.  When  the  initial  issue  was 
launched  in  Sej>ternber,  1025,  the  Superintendent  had  this  to 
say  about  it : 

"The  'Bulletin'  which  is  to  be  published  each  month  during 
the  coming  school  year  under  the  editorial  direction  of  the 
council  of  principalfl,  which  includes  the  members  who  preparer! 
the  course  in  citizenship,  promises  U>  be  feHj'le  in  illustration, 
suggestion,  and  helpful  aids  for  the  U^achers  of  all  grades  of 
instruction.  It  has  winely  been  determined  by  the  council  that 
the  copy  for  tlie  'Bulletin'  is  to  be  collected  and  organized  each 
month  by  different  groups  of  tf^achers,  representative  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  city.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
salient  features  of  a  particular  U;acher's  program  will  become 
an  inspiration  and  a  guide  to  all  her  fellow-workers.  This  is 
the  quinUiSsence  of  tfiacher  participation." 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  profitably  or  successfully  the 
course  of  study  in  citizenship  and  characVir  training  is  being 
pursued  in  the  schools,  what  plans  or  methods  of  presentation 
are  proving  desirable  or  helpful  in  the  classroom,  and  how 
valuable  the  bulletin  may  be  aw  a  supplementary  agency,  the 
Sufx^rintendent,  under  (lata  of  April  J 5,  ]'.)2(),  addressed  the 
following  circular  letter  to  all  princif>al.-;  of  the  city: 

Kindly  submit  to  me  not  later  than  June  J ,  a  detailed  report 
concerning  the  progress  made  in  your  school  or  district  in  citi- 
zenship through  character  develoj^ment,  under  the  following 
topics: 

I .     o.     The  rxjrf.ioris  of  i.hf;  coiirw;  in  f;itiw;D8hip  through  character  fJ/; vclof>- 
rrjfcnt  that  havf;  proven  fcfijxjcklly  BujyjcKtive. 
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b.  Types  of  instruction  that  you  have  introduced  based  on  these 

suggestions. 

c.  Practical  application  of  such  instruction  in  the  classroom;  results 

thereof. 

2.  Methods  employed  with  good  effect  (in  school  or  district)  in  developing 

work  or  giving  instruction,  such  as, 

a.  The  "Case"  system. 

Learning  through  practice. 

Meeting  situations  or  experiences;  responses  thereto. 

b.  Extra-curricula  activities,     c.     etc. 

3.  Based  upon  your  erqserience  in  following  the  course  in  citizenship 

through  character  development,  compare 
a.     Direct  and  indirect  instruction. 
6.     Individual  and  classroom  instruction. 

4.  The  monthly  bulletin  on  citizenship  through  character  development: 

a.  Wherein  have  j'ou  found  the  bulletin  helpful? 

b.  To  what  extent  have  your  teachers  made  profitable  use  of    the 

material  contained  therein? 

5.  Any  additional  suggestions  or  statements  will  be  welcomed. 

The  Superintendent  regrets  that  space  permits  the  publica- 
tion of  only  a  few  representative  selections  from  the  reports 
received.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  note  in  general  that 
principals  and  teachers  are  loyally  co-operating  in  this  impor- 
tant work,  and  that  since  its  incorporation  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  curriculum,  character  building  has  advanced  as  rapidly 
and  as  completely  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  We  are 
proceeding  in  all  humility;  we  have  made  a  modest  beginning; 
of  a  rich  fruition  sometime  in  the  future  we  are  confidently 
assured. 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  Principals  of  Intermediate 
AND  Elementary  Schools. 

Principal  A.  1.  a.  The  various  laws  for  character 
development,  based  upon  the  fundamental  virtues,  have 
served  as  a  foundation  for  suggestive  and  inspirational  work  in 
all  grades  of  our  school.  Each  morning,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  opening  exercises,  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  some  domi- 
nant thought  arising  from  the  discussion  of  a  special  law .  Such 
work  has  served  to  motivate  the  activities  of  the  pupils  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  assist  them  in  the  formation  of  higher 
and  more  clearly  defined  ideals  of  conduct,  and  to  deepen  their 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

The  entire  course  in  citizenship  as  laid  out  in  School  Docu- 
ment No.  10  is  broad  in  its  conception,  logical  in  its  arrange- 
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ment,  and  elastic  in  its  provision  for  individual  initiative. 
Some  of  the  features  of  this  course  which  have  especially 
commended  themselves  to  the  teachers  are  the  suggestions  for 
"daily  directed  discussion,"  "for  practice  in  activities,"  and 
for  "stressing  appropriate  points"  in  teaching  the  various  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum.  The  bibliography,  also,  and  the  list 
of  songs  suitable  for  the  different  grades,  have  been  of  great 
assistance  to  us  in  our  search  for  the  best  illustrative  material. 

b.  Various  types  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  different 
grades  have  been  introduced  to  impress  upon  the  pupils  the 
meaning  of  the  laws  under  consideration,  to  stimulate  the  forma- 
tion of  higher  standards  of  conduct,  to  foster  more  helpful 
co-operation,  and  to  broaden  the  horizon  of  sympathetic  rela- 
tions with  all  members  of  the  human  family. 

c.  To  this  end  both  teachers  and  pupils  have  cultivated  the 
art  of  telling  carefully  selected  stories  and  relating  appropriate 
personal  experiences.  Such  stories  have  an  unconscious  influ- 
ence and  a  universal  appeal. 

Class  discussion  has  been  particularly  useful.  Such  discus- 
sion of  different  phases  of  the  laws  has  led  to  the  interchange 
of  ideas  and  the  correction  of  opinions  in  the  hght  of  broader 
knowledge. 

The  memorizing  of  short  and  pertinent  quotations  and  com- 
plete poems  has  stored  the  mind  with  noble  thoughts  from  the 
best  authors.  The  study  of  biography  has  revealed  innumera- 
ble inspiring  instances  of  heroism  and  unselfish  devotion  in  the 
cause  of  country  and  humanity. 

Dramatization  is  another  valuable  means.  It  opens  up 
avenues  for  self-expression  and  affords  the  pupils  opportunities 
to  experience  for  the  time  being  the  noble  emotions  of  those 
whom  they  impersonate.  The  writing  of  slogans  and  acrostics, 
also,  has  crystallized  into  concrete  form  short  and  forceful  ex- 
pressions which  linger  in  the  mind  and  frequently  arise  unbid- 
den to  determine  lines  of  worthy  action.  Another  device  — 
the  maldng  of  posters,  charts,  and  projects  connected  with 
various  subjects  in  the  curriculum  —  has  opened  up  endless 
vistas  for  initiative,  investigation,  co-operation,  and  formation 
of  habits  of  good  workmanship. 

The  discussion  of  current  events  has  awakened  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  work  and  progress  of  the  whole  human  family. 
Thoughtful  consideration  of  virtuous  and  lovable  characters  in 
fiction  and  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have  heroically  devoted 
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themselves  to  the  world's  betterment,  never  fails  to  arouse  gen- 
erous and  exalted  emotions  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  In  the 
words  of  Lowell: 

Their  souls  grow  fine 

With  keen  vibrations  from  the  touch  divine 

Of  noble  natures  gone. 

We  find,  moreover,  that  the  so-called  extra-curticulum 
activities  have  proved  themselves  valuable.  Clubs,  honor 
groups,  games,  play  —  both  free  and  supervised  —  have  afforded 
ample  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  many  of  the  basic  virtues 
and  for  the  elimination  of  undesirable  attitudes. 

The  practical  application  of  this  course  of  instruction  in 
the  classroom  has  resulted  in  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the 
observance  of  habits  which  promote  good  health  and  in  the 
practice  of  obedience,  courtesy,  honesty,  neatness,  punctuality, 
and  fidelity  to  assigned  tasks. 

2.  a.  Opportunities  are  constantly  arising  for  the  practice 
of  these  qualities.  For  the  older  pupils  especially,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  self-reliance,  self-control,  and  leadership  has  been  fos- 
tered by  assignments  to  monitor  duty,  supervision  of  yards 
and  corridors,  access  to  supply  rooms,  and  use  of  library  and 
reference  books. 

Still  other  methods  have  been  employed  with  good  effect  in 
the  individual  classrooms;  as,  the  arrangement  of  programs 
to  emphasize  the  study  of  a  given  law.  "A  Duty  Program," 
"A  Happy  Morning  Program,"  "A  Health  Program,"  etc., 
have  contributed  to  sum  up  the  best  results  of  the  discussions, 
and  have  served  to  make  the  citizenship  period  a  time  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  pupils. 

Classroom  activities  have  broadened  into  wider  fields  of  serv- 
ice; and  weekly  assemblies  have  felt  the  impress  of  the  indi- 
vidual classes.  Groups  of  pupils  have  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  demonstrating  the  value  of  noble  thoughts  well  mem- 
orized and  of  helpful  lessons  gained  from  the  study  of  lives  that 
have  been  devoted  to  human  welfare.  By  such  means  normal 
outlets  have  been  provided  for  the  emotions  which  have  been 
aroused  and  stimulated.  In  general,  good  results  have  followed 
all  the  methods  employed  for  the  promotion  of  self-activity 
and  self-control. 

Pupils  have  been  encouraged  on  all  possible  occasions  to 
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practice  the  basic  virtues  in  daily  living.  It  is  interesting  to 
quote  some  of  the  simple  records  which  they  have  made : 

"By  following  the  law  of  health,  I  have  gained  in  weight. 
When  I  came  into  the  eighth  grade,  I  was  underweight  and 
did  not  eat  breakfast;  nor  did  I  drink  milk.  Now  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  do  these  things." 

"When  we  were  playing  Mr.  D's  baseball  team  and  we  lost, 

Frank  M said,  'You  all  played  well  and  we'll  try  harder 

next  time.'     He  was  a  good  loser." 

"Before  hearing  Angelo  Patri's  letter  on  'Too  Hard?  Do 
It,'  I  used  to  get  discouraged  over  my  arithmetic  lesson  and 
sulk.  Finding  that  I  couldn't  get  along  in  the  world  without 
trying  hard,  I  determined  to  succeed  in  my  problem  work." 

"My  mother  had  Thursday  night  off.  In  the  morning 
before  she  left  for  work,  she  said  that  she  would  have  to  tidy 
up  the  house  when  she  came  home.  I  thought  of  the  words, 
'Do  more  than  what  is  expected  of  you,'  and  I  did  that  work, 
too.     That  night  my  mother  rested  when  she  came  home." 

"Sometimes  I  am  tired  and  do  not  like  to  do  my  home 
lessons.  Then  I  think  of  what  we  read  in  '  Success  and  Happi- 
ness' about  being  pushed  to  work  like  the  trained  seal;  and 
I  tend  to  my  home  tasks." 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  illustration  from  the  experi- 
ences related  by  teachers : 

"A  boy,  whose  conduct  in  the  printing  class  had  not  been 
satisfactory,  took  one  line  from  the  'Class  Acrostic  on  Self- 
Control'  as  an  aid  to  better  behavior.  Before  each  printing 
lesson,  he  comes  to  me  and  whispers,  'Only  I  can  control 
myself.'     And  so  far  he  has  done  it." 

6.  Extra-curriculum  activities  have  been  the  normal  out- 
growth of  the  interest  aroused  in  the  training  for  citizenship. 
Teachers  and  pupils  have  displayed  much  ingenuity  in  the 
organization  and  management  of  clubs  bearing  such  suggestive 
titles  as:  Thrift  Club,  Helpful  Club,  Courtesy  Club,  Health 
Club,  Prompt  Club,  Self  Government  Class,  and  Safety  Council. 
The  influence  of  such  work  is  reflected  in  the  school  atmosphere; 
and  it  has  reacted  for  good,  we  believe,  upon  the  pupils'  attitude 
at  home  and  on  the  playground  in  the  friendly  rivalry  between 
ball  teams. 

3.  a.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  teachers 
indicates   that   both   direct   and   indirect   instruction   in   the 
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work  of  character  development  is  necessary.  While  direct 
instruction  may  possess  more  of  the  elements  of  formality, 
yet  it  "sets  up  the  ideals"  and  focuses  the  attention  upon  the 
necessity  for  "Good  Americans"  to  reach  toward  those  ideals. 
Indirect  instruction  is  supplementary.  It,  also,  is  helpful  in 
the  effort  to  attain  the  ideals. 

b.  Comparing  classroom  and  individual  instruction,  we 
find  that  classroom  instruction  is  most  satisfactory  for  general 
discussions.  It  brings  the  desired  truth  to  the  attention  of  all 
at  the  same  time.  It  gives  the  individual  child  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  a  part  of  the  whole  great  plan,  and  that  he  is 
working  in  co-operation  with  others  for  the  common  weal. 

Individual  instruction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  necessary  when 
only  the  personal  touch  can  influence  the  wayward  pupil,  and 
give  the  needed  encouragement  to  the  well-doer. 

4.  a.  In  all  this  work,  the  monthly  bulletin  on  Citizen- 
ship through  Character  Development  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  valuable  supplement  to  the  course  in  citizenship.  Its 
work  has  confirmed  the  statement  made  by  Doctor  Burke 
in  the  foreword  of  the  first  issue:  "It  promises  to  be  fertile 
in  illustration,  suggestion,  and  helpful  aids  for  the  teachers  of 
all  grades  of  instruction." 

b.  The  content  of  the  bulletin  has  been  practical,  sug- 
gestive, and  inspirational.  The  various  issues  have  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  excellent  quotations  and  songs 
which  have  been  of  material  assistance.  Many  of  the  devices, 
charts,  and  drawings  found  in  the  pages  of  the  bulletin  may 
be  seen  on  our  blackboards.  We  have  used,  also,  with  ad- 
vantage the  slogans  and  acrostics  contributed  from  children 
from  all  over  the  city.  Teaching  outUnes,  type  lessons, 
playlets,  all  have  been  utilized  with  great  profit.  The  monthly 
issues  of  the  bulletin  have  served  as  media  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  methods  among  members  of  the  teaching  force. 
The  coming  of  these  valuable  and  attractive  pamphlets  is 
awaited  with  great  pleasure  by  all. 

5.  All  work  in  citizenship  and  character  training  requires 

infinite    patience    and    sympathy.     Childhood,    we    know,    is 

the  impressionable  age, —  the  time  best  fitted  for  arousing 

the  noblest  emotions,  the  time,  by  precept  and  example,  to 

impress  upon  the  pupils  that 

No  Ufe 

Can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong  in  its  strife 
And  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger  thereby. 
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The  importance  of  beginning  this  persistent  and  systematic 
training  in  character  at  the  earhest  opportunity  in  the  child's 
school  life  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  We  teachers 
must  never  forget  that  "the  race  moves  forward  on  the  feet 
of  little  children." 


B.  1.  a.  The  document  on  character  education  clearly 
divides  itself,  like  all  Gaul,  into  three  parts.  Part  1  is  from 
the  cover  to  the  end  of  page  25,  Part  2  from  page  26  to  the 
end  of  page  31,  Part  3  from  .page  32  to  page  96. 

In  order  to  teach  successfully  Part  3,  the  teacher  must  be 
thoroughly  and  periodically  acquainted  with  Part  1,  by  brows- 
ing through  these  pages.  Then  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher 
after  having  first  meditated  on  Part  1,  to  read  Part  2  and 
wonder  what  it  is  all  about  and  ask  herself  questions  as  to 
the  relations  between  Part  1  and  Part  2.  Unless  the  teacher 
has  done  this  she  does  not  understand  how  to  tackle  Part  3. 
Having  done  what  I  suggest  in  those  first  two  parts  of  the 
pamphlet,  then  the  teacher  can  understandingly  know  what 
Part  3  is  about  and  how  to  attack  the  problem  of  character 
training.  Without  this  thorough  understanding,  the  last  part 
of  the  pamphlet  will  become  a  humdrum  task.  Let  the  teacher 
have  in  her  mind  the  first  two  parts  as  a  background  and  then, 
before  beginning  to  teach  anything  at  all  on  the  third  part, 
let  her  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  looking  over  the  third  part, 
wondering  and  meditating  on  how  to  bring  about  discussion, 
how  to  bring  about  practice. 

2.  a.  This  is  more  or  less  a  cosmopolitan  district  and  one  in 
which  the  "case "  system  almost  daily  is  made  use  of.  Through 
an  appeal  to  the  individual,  not  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint 
for  his  reformation,  nor  from  a  eudaemonic  basis  of  happiness 
for  himself,  but  from  the  necessity  of  duty.  My  experience 
has  been  that  the  element  of  respectability  added  to  duty  has 
an  appeal  when  the  "case  "  system  is  used  and  I  have  frequently 
found  that  is  true  in  dealing  with  individuals  in  the  office  and 
is  especially  true  with  the  upper  grade  boy,  provided  the  gang 
hasn't  won  him  over.  I  have  found,  however,  that  once  won 
over  by  the  gang  or  once  arrested,  the  influence  here  is  not  so 
potent  as  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  never  been  in  court. 
We  are  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  that  a  trans- 
gressor telling  the  truth  should  be  absolved  from  responsibihty 
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attached  to  the  commission  of  his  act.  Such  false  philosophy- 
is  fruitful  of  bad  results.  I  have  found  that  most  boys  are  not 
inherently  bad  and  that  a  straightforward  appeal  reaches  them, 
provided  there  is  any  genuine  love  at  home  for  mother.  My 
appeal  has  always  gone  to  a  boy  on  the  basis  of  his  mother  and 
as  I  said  above,  excepting  where  the  gang  or  the  street  has 
already  weaned  him  away,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  we  have 
reached  him. 

Learning  through  practice  is  done  mostly  at  home.  I  find, 
however,  that  learning  through  practice  is  based  on  good  ex- 
ample and  unless  the  home  practices  what  it  preaches  or  prac- 
tices what  the  moral  code  preaches,  it  brings  forth  a  boy  who 
is  likely  to  go  astray.  To  me  learning  through  practice  is 
dependent  on  learning  from  example.  I  believe  that  if  a  great 
assembly  of  parents  of  the  city,  especially  of  the  cosmopolitan 
districts,  could  be  held  and  the  value  of  good  example  set 
forth,  the  work  of  the  school  would  be  much  easier  and  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community  would  be  raised,  because  the 
parent  would  go  home  impressed  with  the  value  of  and  the 
necessity  of  good  example  and  the  adage  would  be  both  "Do 
as  I  do"  and  "Do  as  I  say."  There  would  be  co-operation 
outside  the  school.  There  may  be  a  motion  that  resembles 
doing  the  right  thing  but  it  may  be  a  false  motion  and  is  based 
on  trying  to  please  somebody  in  authority.  True  living 
depends  on  the  carrying  out  of  duty  and  responsibility  in 
all  its  ramifications  when  nobody  is  looking  just  the  same  as 
when  the  multitude  looks  on  and  under  all  contingencies  and 
temptations,  without  the  artificial  and  politic  motive  of  trying 
to  please.  We  can  and  we  do  set  a  particular  virtue  in  motion 
but  the  good  example  or  the  bad  example  of  the  home  and  of 
the  environment  has  a  far  greater  influence  than  the  school. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  school  cannot  do  everything, 
that  the  environment  and  the  home  has  the  child  a  far  greater 
number  of  minutes  than  the  school  and  that  the  practice  in 
activities  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  the  school.  That  practice  is 
discussed  in  school.  We  find  that  the  response  among  the 
children  is  remarkable,  for  they  come  back  and  tell  us  how 
they  stopped  a  fight  or  prevented  somebody  from  stealing,  or 
returned  wrong  change,  or  restored  a  lost  article;  and  these 
acts  have  been  encouraged  by  the  school.  Lives  of  great  men 
have  been  analyzed  and  there  has  been  brought  clearly  to  the 
child's  mind  how  these  men  rose  above  temptation,  met  emer- 
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gencies,  fought  the  fight  and  amounted  to  something.  Unless 
a  child  has  been  prepared  for  an  experience  or  a  situation,  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  will  meet  that  experience  or  situation  with 
prudence  or  with  good  judgment. 

3a.     *     *     *    The    indirect    instruction    likewise    has    its 
place.    It  results  from  the  occasional  reference  in  a  book  to 
some  quality,  or  lack  of  quality,  that  the  teacher  would  like 
to  see  acquired  by  her  class,  or  it  may  be  based  on  some  lapse 
of  virtue  by  some  member  of  the  class,  either  in  the  class- 
room, in  the  school  yard,  in  the  corridor,  on  the  street,  or  at 
home.     It  demands  of  the  teacher  tactful  treatment;  a  quiet, 
well-modulated   voice   without    appearance    of    sarcasm;    the 
confidence  of  the  child  and  his  conviction  that  the  teacher  is 
right  and  that  he,  the  child,  is  wrong.     Then  there  must  be 
encouragement  even  in  spite  of  failure  at  first.    There  must 
be  repeated  encouragement  to  rise  after  any  particular  lapse 
of  virtue  and  to  choose  the  right.    High  motive  must  always 
be  appealed  to  and  presented.    The  indirect  method  is  often 
more  valuable  than  the  direct,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
circumstance.     In    the     direct,    general     conditions    can    be 
explained  to  a  group,  therefore  it  is  more  a  group  method, 
while  the  indirect  is  at  the  same  time  a  group  method  and  an 
individual  method.     In  the  indirect  method  there  is  a  greater 
opportunity    to    reach    the    individual    child.    The    indirect 
method,  however,  usually  comes  as  a  building-up  process  after 
there  has  been  a  lapsing  from  virtue  in  respect  to  some  par- 
ticular law.    When  that  takes  place  the  lesson  is  built  up  on 
the  immediate  experience.    It  is  more  a  corrective  method 
than  the  direct  method,  for  the  direct  method  is  preventive. 
The  direct  method  is  taught  before  the  breaking  of  a  law, 
the  indirect  usually,  but  not  always,  after  the  breaking  of  a 
law.     The  indirect  in  this  particular  case    may  be    taught 
when  an  instance  comes  up  during  a  lesson.    Each  method 
has  its  own  particular  value.    The  direct  method  is  the  method 
of  the  classroom  and  of  the  assembly.    The  home,  the  school, 
the  church,   are  the  institutions  by  which  either  direct  or 
indirect  instruction  is  given.    Now  it  so  happens  that  a  child 
may  go  beyond  any  of  these  three  agencies  and  come  into 
contact  with  the  court  and  in  such  a  case  no  instruction  is 
given  at  all,  simply  punishment.     It  might  seem  advisable  if 
the  court  would  give  indirect  instruction.    Indirect  instruc- 
tion  is   also   instruction   acquired    by   environment.    Direct 
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instruction  is  acquired  because  it  is  directed  through  meditation. 
All  this  instruction,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  formal  or  in- 
formal, is  useless  if  the  keynote  of  meditation  is  not  well  attuned 
to  the  work  at  hand. 

3.  b.  Individual  and  classroom  instruction  may  be  the 
same  or  they  may  vary  widely.  As  the  classroom  is  made  up  of 
individuals,  not  every  child  breaks  the  same  law.  Conse- 
quently the  same  appeal  cannot  be  made  in  classroom  instruc- 
tion as  can  be  made  in  individual  instruction.  Nevertheless 
all  the  laws  should  be  developed  in  the  classroom  for  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  there  are  many  children  who  receive  no 
home  instruction  in  character,  in  morality;  they  are  not 
attendants  at  any  church,  consequently  they  receive  no  charac- 
ter, or  moral,  or  rehgious  training  from  that  agency  and  it  is  on 
the  school  that  they  depend  for  what  character  or  moral  training 
they  get.  Unless  the  school  develops  each  phase  of  the  moral 
law  and  places  a  high  motive  as  an  appeal  for  obedience  to  that 
law,  the  child  will  never  become  acquainted  with  the  reasons 
why  he  should  be  moral.  The  school  cannot  wait  until  there 
is  a  lapse  of  virtue  or  a  probable  breaking  of  these  laws  before 
setting  forth  the  law  of  the  virtue  and  the  reason  for  adherence 
to  it.  The  school  should  take  each  virtue,  develop  the  virtue, 
explai^  it,  discuss  it,  meditate  on  it  and  encourage  practice  in 
that  virtue.  Now  this  must  be  done  by  classroom  instruction. 
The  individual  child  can  be  appealed  to  by  the  tactful  teacher 
who  understands  the  theory  of  heredity.  That  can  be  done  in 
€lassroom  instruction.  The  individual,  however,  is  the  one 
to  be  reached.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  preach  over  his  head 
while  talking  to  a  class.  This  is  obviated  if  discussion  takes 
place  and  if  every  member  of  the  class  is  held  responsible 
for  his  part  in  the  discussion.  There  cannot  be  any  preaching 
and  there  cannot  be  any  sleeping  during  the  sermon.  A  child 
must  listen  and  he  must  take  part. 

C.  1.  (a.)  For  the  school  year  1925-26  it  was  planned 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  making  the  work  in  character  education 
uniform  and  standard  throughout  the  district  by  specifying 
definitely  the  portions  of  the  course  of  study  in  citizenship 
through  character  development  that  should  be  covered  during 
each  month  of  the  school  year.  This  plan  was  presented  to 
our  teachers'  council  which  recommended  that  this  method 
be  delayed  for  at  least  another  year  until  teachers  had  an 
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opportunity  of  obtaining  a  better  working  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  study.  This  result,  they  felt,  would  be  accomplished 
during  the  year  by  allowing  teachers  to  adapt  the  time  schedule 
of  the  course  of  study  to  meet  the  ability  of  their  class  to  absorb 
the  material  provided  under  each  law  and  by  permitting  teachers 
to  fit  into  the  general  outline  the  additional  fund  of  valuable 
material  that  would  appear  in  the  various  issues  of  the  monthly 
bulletin.  These  recommendations  were  decided  upon  with  the 
understanding  that  teachers  would  conscientiously  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  course  of  study  and  make  use  of  all  available 
material  as  suggested  therein.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
periodic  reports  to  the  master  of  the  portions  of  the  course  of 
study  so  far  covered  and  of  the  general  plan  of  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  the  succeeding  months.  To  supplement  the  course 
of  study  and  the  monthly  magazine,  each  teacher  was  provided 
with  copies  of  Cabot's  Ethics  For  Children  and  Volumes  I 
and  II  of  Mc Venn's  Good  Manners  and  Right  Conduct. 

In  a  report  made  to  me  recently  by  the  teachers,  mention 
was  made  of  those  portions  and  phases  of  the  course  of  study 
that  have  proved  especially  suggestive.  As  was  expected, 
some  teachers  covered  this  topic  in  a  general  manner  and  others 
somewhat  specifically.  The  concensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  course  of  study  as  a  whole  is  a  splendid  piece  of  con- 
structive work  and  has  been  of  great  practical  and  inspira- 
tional value.  As  a  handbook  of  suggestive  material  it  has  been 
of  real  service  to  teachers  in  that  it  contains  far  more  material 
than  could  be  possibly  used  in  any  school  year.  Probably  no 
text-book  or  school  document  is  so  well  thumbed  as  the  Charac- 
ter Development  document. 

The  excellence  of  the  grade  VI  outHne,  though  easily  adapt- 
able for  all  grades,  suggests  to  many  teachers  the  pressing  need 
of  similar  outlines  for  the  lower  grades. 

Most  teachers  find  the  first  law — namely,  that  of  good 
health  —  to  be  an  appropriate  and  easy  introduction  into  the 
spirit  and  content  of  the  course  of  study  and  from  their  ex- 
perience and  success  with  this  law  acquire  enthusiasm  for  the 
working  out  of  laws  that  follow.  Several  teachers,  however, 
prefer  to  introduce  the  study  according  to  plans  of  their  own. 
One  teacher  in  charge  of  English  literature  classes  delights  in 
stressing  the  ethical  values  to  be  found  in  the  literary  master- 
pieces and  at  the  outset  aims  to  inculcate  an  appreciation  of 
the  noble  character  qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  English 
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literature.  Another  teacher  lays  the  foundation  of  her  charac- 
ter building  on  the  thesis,  "The  ideal  citizen  is  a  person  of 
character"  and  stimulates  the  interest  of  pupils  by  character 
studies  of  such  models  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Florence  Nightingale  and  Helen  Keller.  And  still 
another  teacher  who  has  had  much  success  under  the  former 
system  of  indirect  moral  instruction,  fits  the  course  of  study 
into  her  plan  which  calls  for  consideration  of  ''Conscience,  the 
mainstay  of  the  Republic"  as  the  introductory  proposition. 
She  endeavors  to  strengthen  the  power  of  conscience  by  per- 
suasion and  example;  discusses  the  practical  value  of  habits 
and  formation  of  habits;  considers  the  necessity  for  laws  and 
rules  of  government  and  social  behavior;  forms  a  dehberative 
assembly  with  its  own  constitution,  and  expresses  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work  by  the  construction  of  a  pyramid  of  bricks 
representing  a  full  all-round  developed  character. 

"We  start  our  structure  on  a  firm  foundation  of  habits 
and  laws.  On  these  we  place  the  primary  virtues,  — 
truth,  obedience,  self-control,  love,  justice,  etc.,  each 
child  suggesting  one  appropriate  for  that  special  point  in 
the  building  process.  As  the  pyramid  towers  upward  we 
use  some  virtues  which  grow  out  of  the  primary  ones,  as 
generosity,  affability,  etc.  This  little  device  not  only 
stimulates  the  child  to  think  of  what  the  true  elements  of 
character  really  are,  but  it  also  leaves  with  him  a  mental 
picture  that  he  can  never  wholly  efface  nor  entirely  forget 
in  his  own  daily  conduct  of  life." 

Teachers  have  been  encouraged  to  make  the  character  lesson 
abound  in  opportunities  for  the  self-activity  of  the  pupils  and 
to  have  the  controlling  force  for  effective  instruction  consist  of 
action  rather  than  words  alone  and  of  example  rather  than 
precept  alone.  They  have  been  required  also  to  endeavor  to 
make  the  child  morally  conscious  of  the  great  and  lasting  value 
to  be  derived  from  practising  a  virtue  and  to  have  the  child 
discover  that  there  is  a  positive  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
right  living.  They  have  been  advised  to  avoid  the  tendency 
to  preach  and  to  discourage  any  evidence  of  priggishness 
among  their  pupils. 

h.  In  carrying  out  these  instructions  teachers  have  profited 
in  a  large  measure  by  the  valuable  suggestions  contained  in 
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the  course  of  study  as  to  the  methods  of  presenting  the  laws 
to  be  discussed.  They  have  made  it  a  practice  to  have  daily 
directed  discussion  of  the  laws  under  consideration.  These 
"character  chats,"  as  one  teacher  calls  them,  though  directed 
by  the  teacher  have  been  often  conducted  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves. In  several  classes  committees  have  been  formed  to 
gather  material  relating  to  a  law  and  have,  after  some  practice, 
presented  the  matter  and  directed  the  discussion  in  its  entirety. 
Practically  every  suggested  method  of  skillfully  introducing 
a  law  to  the  child  has  been  put  into  play  in  the  class  exer- 
cise. As  a  result  classroom  instruction  is  thoroughly  social- 
ized and  well  motivated.  The  general  effect  has  been  the 
introduction  of  a  most  charming  class  atmosphere.  Children 
look  forward  to  the  time  for  pupil  participation  in  the  character 
work  and  are  stimulated  to  such  a  degree  by  their  purposeful 
activities  that  the  day's  work  becomes  less  of  a  drudgery  and 
the  classroom  an  interesting  and  live  place. 

Literary  masterpieces,  noble  character  studies,  stories, 
fables,  poems,  memory  gems,  slogans,  character  charts,  wheels 
of  progress,  picture  studies,  stereopticon  lectures,  scrap  books, 
diaries,  rolls  of  honor,  clubs,  games,  original  stories  and  reports 
of  observances  of  character  in  every  day  performances  are 
some  of  the  devices  that  teachers  employ  to  make  the  character 
lessons  real  and  interesting  to  the  children.  These  devices 
are  used  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms  depending  on  the 
ingenuity  of  the  class  and  the  teacher.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  classroom  is  thus  charged  with  forces  compelling  the  child 
to  awaken  to  the  good  things  of  which  true  living  consists. 

c.  Teachers  have  made  practical  use  of  the  classroom  idea 
as  a  means  of  developing  social  habits  similar  to  those  to  be 
met  in  every  day  life  by  the  children.  The  group  of  children 
must  work  together  for  the  good  of  all.  They  must  help  each 
other,  respect  each  other's  rights  and  must  be  willing  to  repress 
their  own  personal  feelings  for  the  best  interests  of  the  group. 
The  club  idea  has  been  of  much  service  in  developing  ideas  of 
social  responsibility.  It  presents  practical  situations  that 
call  for  judgment,  decision  and  action;  it  encourages  respect 
for  and  obedience  to  self-imposed  laws  and  it  develops  a  reah- 
zation  of  the  value  of  thinking  and  acting  for  the  good  of 
the  community. 

2.  a.  and  b.  There  have  been  clubs  formed  in  each  and 
every  classroom,  varying  from  the  simple  form  used  in  the 
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kindergarten  and  first  grade  up  to  the  elaborate  and  real 
life-like  deliberative  assembly  of  the  higher  grades.  These 
clubs  meeting  regularly  have  attempted  in  their  humble  way 
to  do  big  things  for  the  class,  the  school,  and  the  community. 
That  they  have  accomplished  much  is  apparent  to  all.  Parents 
report  that  the  club  idea  has  taken  root  in  the  homes  with 
sisters  and  brothers  and  often  fathers  and  mothers  as  members. 
The  club  idea  has  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  and  has  in  a 
modest  manner  done  many  things  that  make  for  the  general 
betterment  of  the  community.  The  school  has  naturally 
observed  many  beneficent  effects  from  this  well  motivated 
project. 

In  school,  monitors  are  accorded  the  same  respect  and  con- 
sideration as  teachers  and  in  return  are  quick  to  imitate  their 
teachers  by  using  positive  rather  than  repressive  methods. 
When  teachers  are  called  from  their  classes  a  presiding  pupil 
is  elected  by  the  class  and  exercises  and  studies  continued. 
The  uniformed  traffic  squad  goes  about  its  duties  in  a  business- 
like way  and  conducts  its  traffic  court  in  a  manner  comparable 
to  that  of  the  real  officials  they  imitate. 

Several  school  assemblies  have  been  conducted  by  the 
Better  Entertainment  Club  and  it  was  generally  accepted 
throughout  the  district  that  the  play  "Health  and  Milk  for 
the  Whole  World"  which  was  staged  in  our  school  hall  by  the 
second  and  third  grade  pupils  was  one  of  the  finest  assembly 
exercises  seen  in  our  hall.  This  was  an  entertainment  sug- 
gested and  arranged  by  the  primary  pupils  with  the  aid 
of  the  master's  assistant  and  an  outside  civic  agency. 

This  practical  and  social  aspect  of  character  education  has 
appealed  to  the  teachers  and  has  produced  results  that  are 
noticeable  to  all.  Much  favorable  comment  has  been  heard 
from  those  who  have  been  prone  to  be  skeptical  of  the  value 
of  character  education  as  a  prescribed  subject.  The  ordinary 
school  virtues  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  punctuality,  honesty, 
good  behavior,  loyalty,  etc.,  have  been  more  thoroughly  and 
systematically  stressed  and  results  have  shown  that  the  sys- 
tematic drive  on  the  character  traits  has  been  worth  while. 
Teachers  report  that  among  the  pupils  there  is  less  tendency 
to  cheat,  that  classes  can  more  generally  be  left  on  their  honor 
and  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  children  has  been  improved. 
For  themselves  teachers  have  observed  less  desire  to  correct 
the  children  by  repressive  measures  and  a  corresponding  in- 
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crease  in  their  tendency  to  appeal  to  the  higher  motives  of  the 
child  and  the  class.  Behavior  chats  have  taken  the  place  of 
corporal  punishment  with  many  teachers.  Untold  instances 
may  be  related  to  indicate  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  district 
as  a  whole  has  been  improved. 

True,  these  positive  evidences  of  character  improvement 
both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  school  as  a  whole  may  be 
habits  that  the  child  uses  only  when  he  is  in  the  school  and  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  teachers.  Perhaps  on  the  play- 
ground, in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  the  home,  the  child  may 
exercise  a  set  of  habits  at  variance  with  his  best  school  conduct. 
I  believe,  however,  that  time  alone  can  properly  tell  us  of  the 
transfer  value  and  permanency  of  our  excellent  work  in  citizen- 
ship training.  The  development  of  character  is  a  slow  process 
and  can  be  accomplished  not  alone  by  the  school  but  must 
have  the  active  co-operation  of  the  home,  church  and  com- 
munity. The  immediate  problem  of  the  school  is  to  see  to  it 
that  its  share  in  this  great  task  of  encouraging  moral  thought- 
fulness  is  done  faithfully  and  well  and  that  it  is  done  now. 
Helping  the  child  to  improve  his  behavior  in  the  immediate 
present  is  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of  good  behavior  for  the 
future. 

3.  a.  Until  the  course  in  character  instruction  was  intro- 
duced into  the  schools,  the  majority  of  teachers  were  satisfied 
that  the  indirect  method  of  teaching  character  development  was 
to  be  preferred.  The  school  itself  and  the  regular  course  of 
study  were  rich  in  opportunities  for  the  teacher  to  train  her 
children  in  morality.  Instruction  was  given  at  opportune 
moments  and  appeared  to  be  correlated  so  naturally  with  the 
subject  matter  as  to  be  more  appealing  to  the  pupils  and  to 
savor  less  of  preaching  and  sermonizing. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  nature  of  the  school  itseK  presents 
daily  situations  putting  into  play  moral  actions,  and  that 
subjects  of  instruction  lend  themselves  readUy  to  moral  train- 
ing, no  guarantee  arises  from  these  factors  that  the  teacher 
will  make  full  and  complete  use  of  these  opportunities.  Too 
much  is  taken  for  granted  and  there  is  a  decided  note  of  in- 
definiteness  to  the  plan  that  does  not  make  for  success. 

The  introduction  into  our  school  system  of  our  excellent 
course  of  study  has,  I  believe,  made  numberless  converts  to 
the  direct  method  of  instruction.  Under  this  plan  character 
instruction  is  as  definitely  and  carefully  provided  for  as  are  the 
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other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  A  definite  portion  of  the 
day  is  set  aside  for  treatment  of  the  subject  matter.  Thus 
nothing  is  left  to  the  mere  chance  that  the  teacher  as  such  is  a 
great  inspirational  leader  and  will  seize  upon  every  opportunity 
that  presents  itself  to  lead  her  pupils  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  virtues.  The  schools  are  full  of  such  noble  characters  of 
whom  it  has  been  said : 

"The  true  teacher  teaches  much  by  indirection.  There 
is  an  unconscious  influence  emanating  from  him.  What 
he  really  is  and  profoundly  believes,  his  faith  in  God, 
his  faith  in  his  fellowman,  his  spirit  of  tolerance,  his 
belief  in  the  principles  of  democracy  applied  to  govern- 
ment and  not  less  to  industry,  his  abhorrence  of  evil, 
his  purity  of  thought  as  well  as  speech,  his  optimism, 
his  wholesomeness,  these  will  crop  out,  if  he  have  them, 
and  attract  by  their  genuineness  and  lack  of  ostentation. 
They  will  greatly  help  in  determining  the  philosophy  ot 
his  pupils  long  before  the  latter  could  formulate  any 
statement  of  that  philosophy." 

The  teachers  of  the  Boston  school  system  are  fortunate  in 
that  our  character  education  committee  was  broad-minded 
enough  to  provide  them  with  a  course  of  study  that  calls  for 
the  method  of  constantly  and  persistently  presenting  in  a 
positive  and  direct  manner  the  principles  and  virtues  that  are 
to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  and  instilled  into  the  hearts  of 
the  children,  and  that  at  the  same  time  suggests  practical  ways 
and  means  of  providing  for  indirect  instruction. 

Whether  the  direct  or  indirect  method  be  preferred,  teachers 
realize  that  the  most  effective  and  potent  method  of  impressing 
the  child  is  by  self -activity.  A  child  learns  to  do  by  doing. 
He  will  learn  to  be  good  by  practice  in  being  good  and  by  observ- 
ing and  truly  appreciating  evidences  of  goodness  about  him. 
The  teacher's  big  problem  is  in  providing  opportunities  and  in 
creating  situations  that  will  give  pupils  practice  in  the  virtues 
to  be  taught. 

b.  Teachers  are  impressed  today  by  the  importance  of 
individual  differences  among  pupils  and  realize  fully  that  in 
order  to  train  children  in  any  subject  of  the  curriculum  they 
must  try  to  discover  the  child's  natural  powers  and  tendencies 
and  so  organize  the  lesson  material  that  these  powers  and  tend- 
encies will  receive  growth  in  the  right  direction. 
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School  conditions  are  such,  however,  that  most  instruction 
given  must,  of  necessity,  be  classroom  instruction  which  the 
progressive  teacher  so  motivates  that  it  reaches  practically  all  of 
the  individuals  of  the  group.  Special  consideration  must  be 
given  to  those  individuals  who  seem  to  be  the  least  influenced 
by  exercises  that  are  often  aimed  directly  at  them.  For  such 
children  the  teacher  must  call  into  play  her  tact  and  resourceful- 
ness. It  is  a  healthy  sign  to  note  the  growing  tendency  among 
teachers  to  use  more  often  than  formerly  the  private  conference 
as  a  means  of  reaching  the  individual.  Practically  every  class 
has  a  character  problem  case  that  requires  special  study  and 
consideration.  For  the  proper  handling  of  these  cases  teachers 
need  to  know  the  individual's  history  —  physical,  social, 
environmental,  mental  and  intellectual  —  and  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  present  day  methods  of  handling  such 
data  in  behavior  clinics.  Teachers  now  pass  along  to  one 
another  a  word  or  two  about  a  special  child  and  the  office  often 
adds  a  word  or  two  more.  A  "case"  card  devised  for  the 
master's  office  would  be  of  incalculable  value  in  collecting  and 
recording  such  data  as  would  help  teachers  better  to  under- 
stand individual  problem  cases.  The  need  of  such  a  card 
made  itself  felt  during  this  year  when  many  teachers  made 
reports  on  emotional  individuals  to  the  committee  on  the 
educability  of  the  emotions. 

4.  a.  The  monthly  bulletin.  Citizenship  through  Charac- 
ter Development,  has  been  of  untold  benefit  to  the  teachers 
who  have  followed  with  keen  interest  the  reports  of  activities 
carried  on  in  other  schools  and  classrooms  and  have  tried  out 
these  activities  in  their  own  classrooms.  To  many  it  has  been 
a  source  book  for  new  material  and  has  served  to  keep  alive  the 
enthusiasm  for  socializing  and  motivating  the  instruction  of  the 
character  period.  Teachers  who  have  been  using  the  bulletin 
regularly  for  neW'  mottoes,  slogans,  etc.,  have  been  somewhat 
critical  of  the  tendency  to  permit  the  same  memory  gems  and 
mottoes  to  be  repeated  so  often  in  some  issues  of  the  bulletin. 
They  are  broad-minded  enough,  however,  to  realize  that  under 
the  method  of  editing  and  pubhshing  such  repetition  is  probably 
unavoidable.  The  abundance  and  variety  of  material  appear- 
ing each  month  has  impressed  some  teachers  as  being  not  well 
classified.  They  would  prefer  to  have  a  definite  law  thoroughly 
treated  each  month. 

To  my  mind  the  bulletin  is  a  splendid  medium  for  acquainting 
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the  teachers  of  Boston  with  the  most  advanced  thought  and 
investigations  on  character  instruction  as  propounded  by  the 
leading  educators  of  the  country,  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  space  be  provided  each  month  for  this  purpose.  Articles 
on  the  psychology  of  behavior,  "case"  methods,  behavior 
clinics,  behavior  measurements,  on  current  educational  pro- 
cedure in  character  instruction  in  other  cities  and  on  topics  of 
a  similar  nature  would  do  much,  I  believe,  to  help  teachers  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  prominent  place  that  character 
instruction  plays  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  educators  and  to 
appreciate  likewise  the  splendid  contribution  that  Boston  has 
made  in  this  important  field  of  educational  procedure. 

D.  1.  a.  The  portions  of  the  Course  in  Citizenship 
through  Character  Development  that  have  proven  especially 
suggestive  are  as  follows : 

"Code  of  Morals"  (Hutchin's),  pages  26-31. 
Outline  for  Grade  VI. 

6.  In  the  lower  grades  the  topics  taught  must  be  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  the  child.  To  the  primary  child 
such  terms  as  self-control  and  reliability  mean  nothing.  A 
code  of  conduct  is  inculcated  through  poems,  stories,  games, 
pictures,  etc.  Daily  lessons  in  cleanliness,  proper  dress,  self- 
control,  clean  play,  honesty,  kindness,  etc.,  are  stressed  as  the 
occasion  arises  rather  than  by  a  directed  type  lesson. 

In  the  upper  grades  many  teachers  report  using  the  directed 
type  lesson,  based  on  the  outline  for  grade  VI  and  the  "Code 
of  Morals."    Methods  used  include  the  following  types: 

1.  Appeal  and  discussion. 

2.  Activities  tending  to  build  permanent  habits. 

3.  Discussion  and  application  of  children's  code  of  morals. 

4.  Study  of  character  of  individual  pupils. 

5.  "Class  Improvement  Clubs,"  self-conducted  and  self- 
instructed  to  promote  better  citizenship. 

6.  Individual  score  cards  kept  by  pupils  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  citizenship. 

7.  Committees  report  on  assigned  topics  such  as  thrift, 
punctuality,  good  work,  etc.  These  reports  are  made  the 
subject   of  class  discussion. 

8.  Class  organized  as  a  Better  Citizens  Club  to  promote 
good  citizenship.  This  type  of  instruction  lends  itself  to  the 
socialized  recitation.  Good  citizenship  requires  self-expression 
and  doing. 
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c.  In  the  entire  work  of  citizenship  and  character  training 
the  teachers  have  stressed  the  practical  side  with  gratifying 
results.  Theoretical  and  impractical  discussions  were  avoided. 
The  keynote  was  practical  citizenship  in  order  to  build  for 
life's  necessities. 

The  teachers  have  aimed  to  be  honest,  just,  fair,  truthful, 
and  industrious.  The  power  of  example  is  the  most  potent 
one  in  character  training. 

2.  a.  In  this  district  many  teachers  reported  that  the 
"case"  system  was  used  to  some  extent.  Much  of  the  work 
was  incidental  springing  out  of  classroom  and  schoolyard 
activities  and  happenings,  a  lie  told,  a  rule  broken,  profanity 
used,  discourteous  treatment  of  another,  cheating,  etc.  When 
the  cases  were  not  known  to  the  class  they  were  settled  by 
personal  conference.  When  they  were  known  to  the  class,  the 
class  was  allowed  to  settle  them.  By  a  study  of  an  individual 
"case"  a  pupil  learns  to  meet  his  situations  in  life  with  a 
clearer  conception  of  right  and  wrong. 

Too  often  we  expect  a  definite  reaction  within  the  pupil 
without  ever  having  planted  the  seed  for  such  reaction. 

We  have  stressed  the  subject  of  thrift  during  the  past  year 
with  excellent  results.  Our  school  savings  record  is  a  most 
gratifying  one  to  the  teachers  because  we  believe  that  it 
encourages  thrift,  industry,  perseverance,  self-denial,  and  a 
desire  for  good  government. 

b.  Citizenship  and  character  training  has  been  the  keynote 
of  school  assemblies  during  the  year. 

Organized  play  in  the  schoolyard  and  on  the  playground  has 
been  conducted  on  lines  conducive  to  character  training. 
Team  work,  fairness,  honesty,  kindness  and  good  sportmanship 
have  been  stressed. 

c.  On  the  pupil's  record  sheet  "Citizenship"  is  listed 
as  an  important  item.  A  record  sheet  is  scored  bimonthly  by 
each  pupil.  Citizenship  carries  a  maximum  of  25  points  and 
is  equal  in  value  to  the  other  subjects. 

The  scores  received  are  made  the  basis  of  a  printed  bimonthly 
honor  roll,  which  is  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  school . 

3.  a.  Direct  instruction  was  supplied  by  class  discussion, 
oral  reports,  selected  stories  and  written  home  projects. 

The  problem  method  was  used  frequently.  Pupils  were 
frequently  asked,  "What  would  you  do  under  such  and  such 
circumstances?"  "How  would  you  decide,  etc.?"  This  method 
was  always  productive  of  good  results. 
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In  the  fifteen-minute  citizenship  period,  poems,  gems,  and 
stories  contributed  sometimes  by  the  teachers  and  sometimes 
by  the  children  were  used  as  the  basis  of  discussion. 

Pictures,  stories,  movies,  radio  programs,  newspaper  stories, 
poems,  and  happenings  were  discussed  with  the  idea  of  showing 
the  good  things  to  be  found  in  all  these  agencies  and  of  pro- 
viding for  a  worthy  use  of  leisure  time.  An  enriched  life 
generally  means  a  higher  life. 

h.  Teachers  report  using  both  direct  and  indirect  methods 
of  character  training.  The  fifteen-minute  period  is  often  a 
combination  of  both  methods.  As  occasion  arises  the  teachers 
seize  upon  an  incident  as  it  occurs  to  illustrate  the  practical 
application  of  the  moral  code. 

In  general  teachers  have  refrained  from  the  preaching  method 
of  instruction.  The  aim  has  been  to  place  before  the  pupils 
correct  principles  of  conduct  in  a  way  that  would  create  an 
interest  in  good  citizenship  and  develop  a  desire  to  participate 
in  a  practical  way. 

4.  a.  The  monthly  bulletin  has  been  useful  to  the  teachers 
in  providing  appropriate  and  interesting  material  as  well  as 
modes  of  procedure.  Some  teachers  report  that  the  bulletin 
has  been  a  source  of  inspiration. 

h.  The  bibliographies  and  references  are  appreciated  by 
the  teachers.  Some  of  our  teachers  believe  the  bulletin  would 
be  of  more  value  if  it  covered  a  smaller  range  of  subject  matter. 
A  bulletin  devoted  to  one  "Law"  or  one  phase  of  a  subject 
in  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  manner  would  be  quite 
desirable. 

E.  1.  a.  Our  teachers  are  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
School  Document  No.  10,  1924,  Course  in  Citizenship  Through 
Character  Development,  is  a  particularly  valuable  contribution 
and  has  helped  greatly  in  suggesting  to  them  the  varied  and 
different  types  of  approved  instruction  needed  in  character 
development. 

h.  It  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  inspiration  to 
note  the  response  of  our  teachers  from  the  kindergarten  to 
grade  VIII  to  my  suggestions  on  the  different  types  of  instruc- 
tion. In  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  by  means  of 
music,  story-telling,  discussion,  and  dramatization  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  citizenship  through  character 
development.     The    understanding    and   co-operation  of    the 
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parents  were  gained  through  my  addressing  a  parents'  meet- 
ing on  character  development. 

Analyses  of  individual  and  class  procedures  are  made,  projects 
not  superimposed  by  the  teacher  but  self-imposed  by  the  pupils 
are  accomplished;  socialized  recitations  have  a  natural,  not  an 
artificial  setting;  bulletin  boards  flourish  under  the  pupils' 
planning;  scrap  books  assume  an  added  value;  yard  brigades 
function  effectively  and  graciously;  ushers  receive  and  care  for 
visitors;  messenger  service  with  the  motion  picture  films  is 
prompt  and  unostentatious;  and,  in  fact,  on  all  sides,  practical 
applications  of  instruction  may  be  noted. 

2.  a.  (1.)  The  "case"  system  has  been  used  by  some 
teachers  as  a  means  of  recording  the  analysis,  treatment,  and 
the  result  of  the  treatment  of  some  of  their  problems,  but,  at 
present,  I  can  use  this  method  of  checking  results  with  only  a 
limited  number  of  teachers. 

(2.)  Every  opportunity  is  grasped  by  our  teachers  to 
permit  the  pupils  to  learn  through  practice  — • 
scarcely  a  moment  of  the  day  goes  by  but 
that  the  pupils  are  practising  one  or  more  of 
the  "eleven  laws,"  for  our  teachers  feel  that 
"character  is  essentially  a  matter  of  action." 

(3.)  Situations  are  constantly  presenting  themselves 
before  our  pupils  for  responses  consciously  and 
unconsciously  effected  by  the  training  given 
each  morning. 

3.  a.  It  is  always  difficult  to  compare  direct  and  indirect 
teaching  in  the  subject  of  character  development  for  the  results 
are  often  so  distant,  in  point  of  time,  from  the  instruction. 
Always,  in  our  schools,  we  have  had  indirect  instruction,  and 
who  shall  say  that  the  result  was  not  gratifying,  but  I  feel  that 
a  definite  time  set  apart  each  day  for  carefully  prepared  direct 
instruction  is  effecting  a  great  change  in  the  characters  of  our 
pupils.  The  attention  of  all  teachers  is  necessarily  focused  upon 
this  subject,  which  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  results  follow. 

6.  Individual  instruction  often  supplements  classroom  in- 
struction when  a  pupil  fails  to  respond  to  classroom  instruc- 
tion. Classroom  instruction,  as  I  observe  it,  carries  enthusiasm, 
is  often  prophylactic  as  well  as  remedial,  and  gives  ample  op- 
portunity for  pupil  participation  and  responsibility.     It  causes 
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moral  co-operation  and  establishes  a  certain  morale  which 
is  a  potent  factor  in  lessening  the  amount  of  individual 
instruction. 

4.  a.  First,  the  magazine  has  been  helpful  as  a  journal  of 
inspiration.  It  has  been  a  regular  source  of  help  —  this  means 
much  to  inexperienced  teachers,  and  to  experienced  teachers 
with  little  or  no  gift  of  originality  in  planning  instruction. 
Secondly,  teachers  of  ability  are  often  generous  and  highly  co- 
operative, and  delight  in  passing  on  their  ideas  to  others.  The 
magazine  is  an  excellent  clearing  house  for  such. 

5.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  in  our 
district  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  eighth  grade  the  response 
of  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  to  citizenship  through  character 
development  has  been  little  short  of  marvelous.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  visit  in  all  our  grades  (kindergarten  included) 
during  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  morning  and  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  I  wish  that  many  other  people  might  be  per- 
mitted to  visit  our  kindergartens  and  follow  our  able  teachers 
as  they  present,  develop,  and  have  their  pupils  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  reliability. 

The  snowdrop,  the  church  bell,  the  fire  bell,  the  mother  bird, 
all  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  the  concept,  but  when  one 
child  piped  forth  that  Frankie  was  not  reliable  because  he  did 
not  get  into  the  circle  on  time,  the  teachers  and  I  knew  that  the 
children  were  "interpreting  experiences  ah-ead}^  known  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  stimulated  to  undertake  still  better." 

I  felt  that  our  sixth  grade  classes  had  grasped  and  inteipreted 
aright  the  law  of  reliability  when  with  smoke  pouring  forth 
from  the  corridor  they  obeyed  instantly  their  teacher's  request, 
rose  quietly,  walked  through  the  smoke  down  the  stairs  to  a 
lower  corridor  and  stood,  with  intelligent,  but  controlled  con- 
cern written  upon  their  faces,  until  the  teacher  conducted  the 
custodian  and  me  to  the  danger  spot. 

As  I  observe  our  eighth  grade  girls  answering  the  telephone, 
tending  the  door  bell,  receiving  visitors,  and  escorting  them  to 
different  rooms,  I  know  they  have  been  instructed  by  their 
teachers  in  courteous  reliability  and  I  believe  that: 

Of  courtesy,  it  is  imich  less 
Than  courage  of  heart  or  holiness, 
Yet  in  my  walks  it  seems  to  me 
That  the  grace  of  God  is  in  courtesy. 
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F.  3.  a.  Indirect:  Correlation.  Every  lesson  of  each 
subject,  every  activity  of  the  classroom  and  yard,  in  fact 
every  activity  of  the  entire  day  has  been  utilized  as  far  as 
possible  to  develop  character. 

Teachers  feel  that  a  few  minutes'  talk  at  the  psychological 
moment  is  much  more  effective  than  a  long  discussion  at 
another  time. 

Character  development  can  be  accomplished  only  through 
a  direct  appeal  to  each  individual. 

Our  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain.  The  children  have 
the  fundamental  laws  well  in  mind.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have 
a  little  first  grader  say,  "He  is  not  doing  his  duty";  ''He  is  not 
showing  self-control,"  etc. 

Parents  give  proof  of  their  co-operation  in  the  general 
cleanliness  of  the  children.  But  they  furthermore  assure  us 
that  better  health  habits  have  been  introduced  into  the  homes. 

In  general  there  seems  to  be  a  gain  in  appearance  and  effi- 
ciency, as  well  as  in  conduct.  Not  that  this  is  evident  every 
day  in  the  same  degree.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  discouraging 
days  when  the  teacher  doubts  if  she  has  made  even  the  slightest 
progress.  But  character  development  is  a  slow  process.  The 
seed  has  been  sown.  It  is  being  nurtured.  The  fully  developed 
fruit  we  may  not  see.  But  conscientious  effort  along  the  lines 
mapped  out  in  the  course  must  inevitably  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character  and  more  worthy  citizenship.     .     .     . 

Direct  instruction  in  each  of  the  laws  governing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  characteristics  possessed  by  good  citizens  has 
been  given  daily  by  teachers  earnestly  desirous  of  implanting 
in  youthful  minds  and  hearts  the  seed  thoughts  of  true,  earnest 
and  useful  living.  Through  stories  suitable  to  the  grades, — 
sometimes  of  children  and  sometimes  of  men  and  women, — 
the  pupils  have  caught  the  beauty  and  inspiration  of  devotion 
to  duty,  of  unselfish  living,  of  obedience  to  authority,  of  fair 
play  and  of  other  fine  qualities.  They  have  felt  the  atmosphere 
of  happiness  created  by  these  right  actions,  have  seen  that 
they  are  the  result  of  caring  for  others'  comfort,  and,  because 
youthful  minds  respond  to  such  appeals,  they  have  been  con- 
fident that  similar  actions  were  possible  in  their  own  lives. 
These  stories  have  been  followed  by  conversations,  and  as  a 
result  the  children  have  voluntarily  brought  to  their  classes 
incidents  directly  bearing  on  these  subjects.    They  have  culled 
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them  from  magazines  and  newspapers  and  their  selections 
have  ranged  from  the  heroic  rescues  of  the  drowning  to  the 
smallest  deeds  of  mercy.     .     .     . 

G.  5.  The  work  in  character  training  has  resulted  in  a 
great  increase  in  pupil  activity.  Children  are  taking  more 
active  part  in  discussions,  are  more  frequently  bringing  in 
books,  stories,  and  newspaper  clippings;  they  are  forming 
clubs;  "putting  on"  little  plays;  writing  poems,  slogans, 
stories,  etc.,  and  really  entering  into  the  life  of  the  school  as 
never  before.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that  we  have  found  the 
panacea  for  school  ills,  far  from  it;  the  naughty  boy  is  with 
us  yet;  we  still  have  occasion  to  deal  with  unruly  pupils;  and 
some  continue  to  think  that  increased  liberty  means  license 
and  that  kindness  is  a  sign  of  weakness  or  fear.  But  it  is  my 
belief,  everything  considered,  that  the  course  in  citizenship 
training  has  resulted  in  an  appreciable  gain  for  the  teacher, 
for  the  pupil,  and  for  the  community.  The  reports  of  the 
teachers  bear  me  out  in  this  and  we  are  getting  some  testimony 
from  the  homes. 

One  of  my  teachers  writes:  "There  have  been  times  when  I 
have  been  disappointed.  Sometimes  the  children  to  whom  I 
have  given  most  time  and  thought  have  disappointed  me  most. 
Then  1  put  into  practice  what  I  have  been  teaching  my  children 
and  try  again. 

"I  think  the  most  helpful  suggestion  that  I  can  offer  is  to 
have  faith  in  our  subject  and  in  our  children;  to  believe  that 
there  is  much  goodness  in  each  child  and  to  work  to  bring  it  out 
and  to  strengthen  it.  We  are  sowing  seed  which  is  precious. 
Some  may  fall  upon  rocks  and  some  be  blown  away,  but  some 
will  take  root,  and  develop  and  bring  forth  fruit." 

This  work  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage  and  too  much 
should  not  be  expected.  Mistakes  will  be  made,  and  criticisms 
will  result.  When  the  newness  wears  off  the  real  test  of  the 
course  will  come.  The  aim  now  should  be  to  demonstrate  so 
conclusively  the  desirability  —  even  the  necessity  —  of  charac- 
ter training  that  it  will  be  accepted  without  question  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  course.  Already  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  and  masters,  I  believe,  after  the  two  years'  trial 
they  have  given  the  course,  are  convinced  of  its  value.  By 
judicious  handling  and  careful  supervision  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  work  should  not  continue  smoothly  and  successfully. 
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H.  4.  a.  The  monthly  bulletin  is  without  doubt  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  help  to  our  teachers.  Without  exception, 
they  so  report  it.  A  few  have  made  suggestions  for  increasing 
its  aid  to  them.  They  recommend  more  material  for  particular 
grades,  a  compilation  of  stories  and  poems  suitable  for  lower 
grades,  a  better  grading  of  the  material  presented,  the  inclusion 
of  more  type  lessons,  and  more  space  for  each  grade. 

h.  The  majority  report  the  journal  a  source  of  fine  ideas 
which  can  well  be  adapted  to  any  grade;  of  standards  useful 
for  measuring  one's  own  work  by  that  of  others;  of  benefit  in 
showing  how  differently  the  same  law  can  be  treated;  of  aids 
which  are  thoroughly  practical;  suggestions  for  original  proj- 
ects which  can  be  worked  out.  Three  quotations  from  teach- 
ers' reports  follow : 

"The  bulletin  is  worth  all  the  time  and  effort  needed  to 
publish  it." 

"I  should  think  the  City  of  Boston  would  be  very  proud  of 
the  magazine  published  by  its  School  Committee.  The 
material  is  excellent.     I  find  much  of  value  in  it." 

"The  magazine  issued  in  connection  with  this  training  for 
citizenship  is  very  well  organized  and  extremely  helpful.  It 
has  so  captured  my  admiration  that  there  has  been  no  room 
in  my  mind  for  adverse  criticism." 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  every  teacher  in  the  district 
makes  use  of  the  journal.  Many  use  it  almost  daily.  I  make 
it  a  point  to  be  present  in  some  classroom  during  the  first 
fifteen  minutes  of  each  morning.  The  teachers  know  the  vital 
interest  which  I  have  in  character  education  and  they  respond 
with  their  very  best  efforts.  No  interruption  to  the  opening 
lesson  of  the  day  is  permitted  and  children  and  teachers  alike 
consider  this  work  of  prime  importance. 

I.  5.  The  following  statements  I  make  rather  hesitantly 
at  this  time,  for  they  are  based  on  my  own  feelings  and  apparent 
tendencies  rather  than  on  observed  facts. 

We  should  be  on  our  guard  against  exposing  our  children 
to  the  danger  of  becoming  hypocrites  or  pharisees.  For  that 
reason  much  caution  should  be  exercised  in  having  them  or 
even  permitting  them  to  parade  the  ways  in  which  they  believe 
they  have  observed  a  certain  law,  or  in  pointing  out  to  a  class- 
mate ways  in  which  he  has  failed  in  practicing  the  virtue  under 
study  at  the  time. 
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We  as  principals  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  keeping  the 
teaching  of  citizenship  from  settHng  into  a  kind  of  routine  or 
ritual.  Even  religion  has  ever  had  to  fight  against  the  tendency 
of  the  faithful  to  substitute  for  the  rich  unfolding,  spiritual 
living,  the  narrow,  unyielding,  cramping  practice  of  forms. 
The  course  of  citizenship  through  character  development  with 
its  wealth  of  material  and  variety  of  suggestion  for  making  the 
best  use  of  this  material  might  seem,  in  itself,  sufficient;  but 
with  courses  of  study  ever  growing,  ever  changing,  ever  re- 
quiring fresh  preparation  for  their  successful  teaching,  with 
the  present  demand  for  professional  and  cultural  self-improve- 
ment, with  the  increased  interest  taken  by  teachers  in  the  life 
and  problems  of  the  community,  I  fear  there  is  a  real  danger 
(unless  we  are  vigilant)  that  the  citizenship  period  may  become 
a  breathing  spell  where  maxims  and  memory  gems  are  repeated 
over  and  over  again  until  they  lose  all  vigor  and  appeal  as 
motives  to  right  action;  where  pleasant  stories  are  read  but 
which  become  in  time  merely  stories;  where  the  flag  is  saluted 
with  the  lips  while  the  mind  is  busy  planning  the  ball  game. 

J.  5.  If  the  child  has  the  right  of  having  harmoniously 
developed  his  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  faculties,  there  is  a 
corresponding  duty  and  obligation  of  imparting  to  him  the 
kind  of  education  that  will  best  assist  him  in  developing  these 
latent  powers.  The  child's  mental  and  physical  development 
should  rightly  concern  the  educator,  but  health  and  cleverness 
will  not  alone  suffice. 

The  world  places  a  premium  on  integrity,  sincerity,  kindness, 
■dependability,  industry,  and  ability  to  get  along  with  others 
and  to  influence  them.  In  the  study  of  the  lives  of  most 
successful  men  we  are  sure  to  appreciate  more  keenly  the 
supreme  importance  of  character  in  personal  advancement. 

It  is  well  then  that  the  school  system  of  Boston  in  addition 
to  developing  the  mental  and  physical  faculties  of  its  pupils  is 
making  an  organized  effort  to  develop  and  foster  strength  of 
character  in  its  pupils,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the  complex  activ- 
ities and  duties  of  life.  There  is  no  better  way  of  training  for 
citizenship  than  through  the  development  of  character. 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  Head  Masters  of  High 

Schools. 
The  course  of  study  in  citizenship  through  character  develop- 
ment (School  Document  No.  10,  1924)  was  prepared  by  a  coun- 
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cil  of  intermediate  and  elementary  school  principals.  In  their 
replies,  many  of  the  head  masters  report  that  the  suggestions 
contained  in  this  document  are  not  directly  applicable  to  instruc- 
tion of  secondary  grade  pupils.  The  same  criticism  is  forth- 
coming with  reference  to  the  material  in  the  bulletin. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  recorded  that  for  some  time  a 
committee  from  the  Head  Masters'  Association  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  outline  of  work  in 
character  and  citizenship,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils 
of  high  school  age.  This  is  a  most  serious  and  difficult  problem, 
and  the  head  masters  are  justified  in  proceeding  slowly  toward 
its  solution.  In  the  meantime  it  should  not  be  inferred  that 
our  high  school  principals  and  teachers  have  been  indifferent  to 
the  appeal  for  training  in  character  and  citizenship.  Each 
high  school  is  operating  under  a  plan  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is 
the  present  purpose  of  the  head  masters  to  organize  and  system- 
atize these  individual  activities  into  a  complete  and  harmonious 
whole. 

One  head  master  reports: 

K.  2.  b.  Experience  with  boys  of  high  school  age  in  a 
large  city  school  has  led  me  to  believe  that  there  is  no  more 
effective  way  of  training  for  independent  thought  and  action 
and  for  those  qualities  which  make  for  good  character  and  citi- 
zenship than  to  provide  situations  in  which  boys  are  led  to 
make  use  of  these  qualities  under  the  expert  guidance  of  a 
sympathetic  teacher.  The  repressive  methods  of  a  few  years 
ago  deprived  pupils  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  be  good 
citizens  by  practice,  and  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared. 
During  the  high  school  period  of  the  boy's  life  he  must  be  pro- 
gressively relieved  of  restraint  and  compulsion  so  that  the 
transition  into  the  larger  life  of  the  community  may  not  leave 
him  without  a  trained  moral  and  ethical  sense.  The  business 
of  the  high  school  is  therefore  to  furnish  more  and  more  oppor- 
tunities under  guidance  for  pupils  to  learn  to  do  right  by  doing 
right  because  it  is  right. 

Another  describes  his  extra-curriculum  activities: 
L.  2.  h.  Much  work  has  been  done  in  extra-curriculum 
activities.  (1.)  A  handbook  was  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  pupils  of  the  school  to  explain  the  extent  and  purpose  of  all 
our  activities.  (2.)  A  membership  certificate  is  awarded 
to  all  boys  at  the  end  of  the  year  who  complete  a  year's  member- 
ship in  an  activity.     (3.)     Activity  clubs  are  encouraged  to 
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appear  before  the  student  body  to  give  a  demonstration  or  an 
explanation  of  their  work.  (4.)  One  period  of  the  day  is 
known  as  an  "activity  period";  no  recitations  arc  held  at  that 
time.  (5.)  In  the  senior  class,  07  per  cent  of  the  pupils  belong 
to  some  school  club;  48  per  cent  of  the  third-year  class;  49 
per  cent  of  the  second-year  class,  and  41  per  cent  of  the  first- 
year  class.  The  fact  that  this  movement  appeals  more  to  the 
upper  classes  than  to  the  lower  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
features  of  this  work;  in  the  past,  it  has  not  been  usual  to  get 
such  results.  (6.)  10  per  cent  of  the  seniors,  13  per  cent  of 
Class  III,  16  per  cent  of  Class  II,  and  14  per  cent  of  Class  I 
belong  to  a  club  or  activity  outside  of  school  who  do  not  belong 
to  one  in  school.  (7.)  23  per  cent  of  the  senior  class,  39  per 
cent  of  Class  III,  35  per  cent  of  Class  II,  and  45  per  cent  of 
Class  I  belong  to  no  activity,  either  in  school  or  outside.  (8.) 
108  boys  out  of  282  of  the  senior  class,  8G  of  the  289  Class  III 
boys,  87  of  the  303  Class  II  boys,  and  65  of  the  301  Class  I  boys 
work  after  school  or  Saturdays;  of  these  66  per  cent  of  the 
seniors,  54  per  cent  of  Class  III,  54  per  cent  of  Class  II,  and  40 
per  cent  of  Class  I  belong  to  a  school  activity.  This  shows 
that  when  activities  are  held  during  school  hours,  most  boys 
who  work  after  school  are  not  prevented  from  associating 
themselves  with  a  school  activity.  (9.)  In  addition  to 
other  activities  outside  of  school,  there  are  42  seniors  studying 
music,  53  of  Class  III,  36  of  Class  II,  and  55  of  Class  I,  a  total 
of  186.     The  instruments  studied  are  as  follows: 

Piano,  46;  voice,  5;  organ,  1;  horn,  3;  clarinet,  16;  piccolo,  1 
harmonica,  1;  banjo,  5;  drums,  13;  fife,  2;  trumpet,  19 
trombone,  8;  baritone,  1;  flute,  1;  violin,  51;  tuba,  1;  cello,  1 
saxophone,  13;  mellophone,  4;  mandolin,  1. 

(11.)     Some  of  the  more  important  outside  activities  are  as 
follows : 


Gradss. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Boys'  Club  of  Boston 

14 
14 
26 
14 

7 
12 

11 
24 

14 
16 
16 
30 
11 
10 
12 
5 

7 
6 
31 
42 
20 
1 
14 
21 

7 

Other  houses  and  clubs 

4 

Church  associations 

17 

Athletic  clubs .... 

36 

Social  clubs 

26 

Boy  Scouts 

Y.  M.  C.  A 

All  others 

5 
19 
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(12.)  Some  boys  belong  to  one  or  more  activities:  The  189 
senior  boys  belong  to  336  different  activities:  The  139  boys 
of  Class  III  to  234:  The  149  boys  of  Class  II  to  189:  The  123 
boys  of  Class  I  to  171.  These  figures  show  in  another  form 
the  eagerness  of  the  upper  class  boys  for  good  clubs,  either  in 
school  or  outside.  It  shows,  also,  the  responsibility  the  school 
has  to  furnish  such  clubs;  if  they  don't  have  a  chance  to  choose 
worthy  club  membership  in  school,  they  are  subject  to  the 
temptation  of  selecting  those  of  a  lower  order  of  worth  outside 
of  school. 

Another  head  master  tells  of  methods  employed  with  good 
effect : 

M.  1.  a.  The  course  in  citizenship,  as  now  organized, 
applies  primarily  to  pupils  of  grades  I  to  VIII.  For  high 
school  pupils  a  modified  form  of  presentation  is  necessary. 
However,  in  high  school  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  course 
has  been  of  real  benefit.  The  attention  of  teachers  has  thus 
been  focussed  on  this  most  important  phase  of  instruction. 

h.  The  monthly  magazine  has  been  distributed  to  all 
teachers  and  the  contributions  from  the  high  schools  have 
been  most  helpful. 

2.  Methods  employed  with  good  effect:  Student  council; 
student  patrol ;  military  drill . 

"Military  drill,  under  proper  supervision,  produces  dis- 
cipline, manliness,  and  respect  for  constituted  authority.  In 
addition  it  is  a  very  effective  means  of  training  for  leadership, 
alertness,  honesty,  initiative,  and  a  sense  of  personal,  civic 
responsibility." 

The  eligibihty  rules  for  cadet  officers  contain  the  following 
provisions  which  are  very  strictly  enforced: 

Cadets  may  be  nominated  for  commissions  if  they  have 
received  passing  marks  in  reliability,  manner,  and  co-operation 
for  the  marking  period  immediately  preceding  the  one  in  which 
they  are  nominated.  Preference  is  given,  however,  to  those 
boys  who  rank  high  in  personality,  to  those  who  have  had 
special  military  experience,  and  to  those  who  have  not  received 
an  unfavorable  mark  in  their  personality  record  for  the  mark- 
ing period  immediately  preceding  the  one  in  which  they  are 
nominated  for  commissions. 

Furthermore,  a  cadet  officer  shall  be  degraded  to  the  ranks 
when  he  receives  a  mark  of  E  in  his  personality  record,  or  if 
he  is  adjudged  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  oflacer. 
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The  personality  records : 

Twice  during  the  school  year  each  teacher  with  whom  a 
boy  regularly  comes  in  contact  gives  him  a  mark  in  reliability, 
manner  and  co-operation.  These  marks  are  averaged,  and 
entered  on  a  permanent  record .  On  this  record  is  also  entered 
a  list  of  the  places  of  leadership  that  a  boy  has  held  in  school 
activities  outside  of  the  classroom.  A  special  mark  of  AA  may 
be  given  for  unusual  qualities  of  manliness,  initiative,  or 
reliability.  The  mark  of  E  denotes  a  flagrant  misdemeanor 
and  may  debar  a  boy  from  holding  any  position  of  honor  in 
the  school. 

Before  and  after  a  boy's  graduation,  this  personality  record 
is  consulted  in  matters  involving  promotion,  honors,  employ- 
ment, letters  of  reference,  and  answers  to  inquiries  from  other 
institutions. 

Extra-curriculum  activities : 

Various  forms  of  athletics,  such  as  baseball,  football,  track, 
swimming,  tennis,  golf,  fencing,  hockey,  the  school  paper,  a 
monthly  publication. 

Various  types  of  visual  education : 

School  aim   and  motto   published   widely:  ''Be   clean,   be 

courteous,  be  square."     "Every High  School  boy  aims 

to  be  a  boy  of  honor  and  industry;  and  to  become  a  man 
of  integrity  and  achievement." 

The  graduating  class  has  recently  presented  to  the  school  a 
bronze  tablet  with  the  above  aim  and  motto  beautifully 
portrayed. 

Another  large  framed  statement,  "Your  personal  record 
and  its  importance,"  is  placed  in  the  corridor. 

In  every  classroom  in  school  at  various  times  during  the 
year  is  placed  a  card  of  appropriate  size  with  some  impressive 
message  to  every  boy,  such  as  "A  moral  code  for  school  chil- 
dren," "The  importance  of  a  good  personal  record,"  etc. 

Based  upon  my  experience,  it  seems  to  me  that  stressing 
moral  training  at  every  point  in  high  school  life  is  very  effective . 
This  is  done  in  this  school  in  every  phase  of  school  activity. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  type  of  moral  training,  for  fourteen 
to  eighteen  year  old  boys,  is  more  effective  than  direct  instruc- 
tion, wherein  the  teacher  gives  definite  instruction  in  ethics 
and  morals.  For  the  less  mature  student  this  may  be  done 
very  well  and  effectively. 

For  the  public  high  school  boy  of  today,  however,  v/ith  his 
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marked  individuality  and  very  mature  viewpoint,  as  one  of  a 
large  student  body  of  great  social,  religious,  and  economic 
complexity,  the  constant  emphasis  of  high  moral  standards 
stressed  at  every  point,  will  be,  to  my  mind,  the  most  effective 
program  for  moulding  the  character  of  the  future  citizen. 

One  head  master  finds  portions  of  the  course  in  citizenship 
through  character  development  especially  suggestive: 

N.  1.  a.  Training  in  character  and  for  citizenship  has 
been,  in  recent  years,  a  dominant  aim  in  the  work  of  the  teachers 

of  the High  School.     While  training  in  morals  and  civic 

ideals  has  always  been  emphasized  in  the  school  instruction, 
a  special  need  for  a  renewed  direction  of  effort  has  been  felt 
because  of  the  great  social  changes  that  have  come  about  in 
since  the  World  War. 

Realizing  how  essential  this  training  is  for  national  soli- 
darity and  worthy  living,  the  head  master  and  teachers  of  the 
High  School  have  striven  for  the  past  five  years,  by  in- 
struction and  example,  to  set  before  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
school  ideals  of  character  and  good  citizenship,  and  to  offer 
opportunities  to  the  pupils  to  practice  those  virtues  of  right- 
thinking  and  right-doing  which  should  characterize  the  conduct 
of  good  Americans. 

School  Document  No.  10,  1924,  Course  in  Citizenship 
Through  Character  Development,  has  been  a  valued,  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  work  which  the High  School 

was  already  engaged  in.  The  teachers  have  found  the  intro- 
ductory pages  on  Aims  and  Purposes,  Direction  and  Sugges- 
tions for  Effective  Use  of  the  Course,  Discussion  of  General 
Methods,  and  the  Code  of  Morals  most  helpful  in  clarifying 
aims,  and  stimulating  and  redirecting  efforts,  as  well  as  unify- 
ing the  work  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  Boston  schools.  As  the 
course  is  prepared  for  grades  I- VIII,  it  contains  much  material 
unsuited  to  grades  IX-XII,  but  in  its  broad  statement  of 
principles  and  its  main  outline  of  work  it  has  value  for  the 
teachers  of  high  school  pupils. 

6.    The  instruction  given  in  the High  School  has  been 

direct,  indirect  {%.  e.,  flowing  from  the  content  of  the  subject 
matter),  and  that  which  comes  from  the  socialized  life  of  the 
school  (i.  e.,  from  the  contacts  between  teacher  and  pupil,  and 
between  pupil  and  pupil) . 

Direct  instruction  during  the  past  year  has  been  given  by 
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the  head  master  on  such  topics  as  Service,  Work,  Study,  etc. 
These  talks  are  given  at  school  assemblies  and  are  inspirational 
as  well  as  instructive.  Many  pupils  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  pleasant,  uplifting  verse  of  Edgar  Guest  at  these 
Head  Master  Talks. 

Direct  instruction  in  character  building  and  good  citizen- 
ship is  also  given  by  members  of  the  community  who  come 
from  time  to  time  to  address  the  school.  Such  a  speaker  -was 
Mr.  George  Darling,  Director  of  the  Personnel  of  the  Shepard 
Stores,  who  spoke  on  Honesty.  Talks  have  also  been  given 
on  Food  Values,  lire  Prevention,  Dress,  etc.  An  impressive 
talk  on  Plagiarism  was  recently  given  by  a  member  of  the 
school  faculty. 

Much  of  the  direct  instruction  is  given  by  the  teachers  to 
their  home-room  pupils  in  the  fifteen-minute  opening  period  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  day.  These  talks  often  refer  to 
the  pupil  and  his  relation  to  the  school  or  to  the  community. 
It  is  in  this  fifteen-minute  period  that  the  pupils  and  teachers 
have  discussed  the  concept  of  citizenship,  and  the  qualities  of 
the  good  citizen,  i.  e.,  the  eleven  points  of  the  Code  of  Morals. 
Some  classes  have  read  and  discussed  W.  H.  Cunningham's 
pamphlet  on  Good  Manners  and  Conduct,  some  have  learned 
the  various  creeds.  The  American  Creed,  The  Athenian  Oath, 
The  Health  Creed.  One  senior  class  has  memorized  a  number 
of  beautiful  selections  of  which  the  following  is  an  example : 

"Self  reverence,  self  knowledge,  self  control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 
Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  uncall'd  for),  but  to  live  by  law, 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear; 
And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence." 

—  Tennyson. 

Other  classes  have  listened  to  and  discussed  inspirational 
selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

In  one  home  room  the  pupils  took  the  symbols  of  the  "code" 
as  they  appear  on  the  cover  of  the  bulletin  and  made  a  frieze 
of  them  across  the  top  of  the  front  blackboard.  Then  the 
meanings  of  the  symbols  were  printed  directly  beneath  the 
drawings,  and  discussions  were  carried  on  during  the  opening 
period  regarding  each  symbol  and  the  law  it  represented .    The 
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pupils  also  brought  poems,  songs,  and  stories  illustrating  the 
qualities  of  a  good  citizen,  and  these  were  given  in  the  home- 
room period. 

The  news  of  the  day  often  affords  opportunities  to  draw 
attention  to  the  work  of  public-spirited  citizens,  to  the  career 
of  men  and  women  of  noble  character  and  of  high  purpose. 
The  awarding  of  a  medal  for  heroism,  the  passing  of  a  world 
figure,  like  that  of  Cardinal  Mercier,  are  instances  of  the 
opportunities  for  correlation  between  current  events  and  the 
program  in  character  building. 

While  the  subject  matter  of  certain  studies,  as  history,  civics, 
and  Enghsh,  lends  itself  readily  to  moral  and  civic  instruction, 
other  subjects  such  as  the  commercial  branches  and  hygiene, 
together  with  athletics,  have  made  distinct  contributions  to  the 
work.  In  fact,  there  is  no  subject  in  the  curriculum,  and  no 
phase  of  the  school  life  in  which  correlation  has  not  been  made 
by  the  teachers  and  pupils.  Evidences  of  co-operation  which 
are  both  material  and  spiritual  are  seen  and  felt  throughout 
the  school  from  the  art  classes  to  the  industrial  workshops. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  realizing  the  special  aims  of 
the  school  is  the  socialized  life  of  the  school.  The  high  school 
gives  the  individual  a  large  amount  of  personal  freedom  with 
responsibility.  With  this  freedom  are  abundant  opportunities 
for  the  pupils  to  participate  in  tha  various  activities  of  the  school 
community  and  to  develop  initiative,  leadership,  reUability, 
indeed  all  the  virtues  of  the  "code." 

c.  The  history  classes  have  the  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  characters  and  actions  of  men  and  the  poHcies  of  nations. 
From  his  deeds,  the  pupils  see  what  has  given  his  place  in 
history  to  a  Washington,  an  Arnold,  a  Burr,  a  Garrison,  a 
John  Brown,  a  Lincoln,  a  Blaine,  or  a  Roosevelt.  They 
come  to  see  that  there  are  moral  forces  at  work  in  the  world, 
that  might  does  not  constitute  right,  and  that  an  issue  is  not 
settled  until  it  is  settled  justly;  they  come  to  understand  what 
democracy  and  liberty  mean,  and  how  great  the  price  is  that 
has, been  paid  by  the  past  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
inheritance  of  a  free  people  in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  English  classes,  too,  have  opportunities  for  the  analysis 
of  the  great  characters  of  literature;  they  have  a  chance  to 
share  the  thoughts  of  the  great  minds  of  the  past  at  an  age 
when  they  are  most  responsive  to  truth  and  beauty  expressed 
in  forms  of  art. 
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In  one  of  the  freshman  Enghsh  classes  a  project  was  carried 
out  which  provided  not  only  valuable  training  in  citizenship 
but  various  kinds  of  practice  in  English.  The  teacher  of  this 
class  writes  of  the  work  as  follows : 

It  originated  with  an  acrostic  for  the  letters  of  the  school 
name,  each  word  to  represent  a  quality  of  character 
necessary  to  good  school  citizenship.  It  was  permissible 
to  use  either  nouns  or  adjectives,  so  long  as  uniformity 
was  observed  in  each  acrostic.  Then  an  explanation  of 
the  terms,  written  in  sentence  form,  was  found  to  l)e 
necessary.  From  the  individual  acrostics,  words  were 
selected  by  vote  for  a  class  acrostic.  Art  students  made 
large  poster  acrostics  to  be  placed  in  corridors  and  class- 
rooms. The  seniors  saw  these,  and  wrote  letters  com- 
mending the  school  spirit  shown  by  the  freshmen.  These 
letters  were  answered  by  the  freshmen.  Finally  the  idea 
of  preserving  all  these  various  papers  in  booklet  form  was 
suggested.  Decorative  cover  designs  were  made,  using 
the  school  color  for  the  background  and  black  lettering 
for  the  title  and  author.  A  story  of  the  initiation  and 
carrying-out  of  the  i)roject  was  written  up  for  inclusion  in 
the  booklet.  Six  English  papers  at  least  were  included  in 
the  little  volume  when  completed.  After  all  were  finished, 
at  the  head  master's  request  they  were  put  on  exhibition 
in  the  main  corridor  on  the  first  floor. 

The  foreign  language  classes  have  made  studies  of  those 
examples  of  character  and  deeds  which  they  found  in  the  litera- 
tures studied,  and  which  are  worthy  of  emulation. 

In  the  salesmanship  classes  character  and  personality  as  they 
relate  to  the  business  world  are  emphasized,  and  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  bearings  and  manners  of  pupils  in  these 
classes  is  frequently  noted. 

The  ait  classes  have  contributed  many  beautiful  posters  on 
good  citizenship  subjects,  as:  "Is  this  a  better  school  because 
I  am  here?"  "The  City  Beautiful  will  come  when  the  little 
back  yard  is  kept  clean,"  "Voice,  ever  soft,  gentle  and  low, — 
an  excellent  thing." 

In  attempting  to  give  the  results  obtained  from  training  in 
character  and  for  citizenship,  one  attempts  the  impossible. 
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Results  have  already  come  and  been  noted,  others  will  come  with 
time  and  upon  occasions  when  those  who  helped  begin  the  work 
will  not  be  present  to  see  its  fruition.  However,  there  are 
many  evidences  that  the  leaven  is  at  work,  and  few  visitors 
leave  the High  School  without  remarking  upon  the  atmos- 
phere, which  is  indeed  a  moral  one,  and  upon  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  student  body. 

2.    a.    The High  School  has  its  special  cases.  In  the 

freshman  classes  it  is  sometimes  the  pupil  ^\ho  fails  to  appre- 
ciate the  responsibilities  which  go  with  the  new  freedom  of  the 
high  school.  Sometimes  the  case  is  that  of  a  freshman  who  has 
trouble  in  "bridging  the  gap"  between  the  elementary  school 
and  the  high  school.  Given  a  new  idea  or  interest,  or  convinced 
that  he  is  among  friends,  and  that  there  are  teachers  who  have  a 
personal  interest  in  him,  this  pupil  "finds  him.self "  and  settles 
down  to  four  profitable  and  pleasant  years  in  the  high  school. 

The  influence  of  the  school  upon  the  special  case  is  best  seen  at 
the  end  of  a  period  of  years.  Such  a  pupil  who  was  the  cause 
of  much  anxiety  to  her  teachers  during  her  first  two  years  in 
the  high  school,  contributed  in  her  senior  year  a  poem  to  the 
school  magazine  entitled,  "The  Happiest  Way."  The  poem, 
which  is  worth  giving  in  full,  begins  in  this  way: 

The  best  way  I  know  for  a  happy  school, 
Is  to  have  its  pupils  live  up  to  its  rule. 

For  being  polite  and  studious  each  day, 
You  find  yourself  both  contented  and  gay. 

The  young  poetess  confided  to  one  of  her  teachers  recently 
that  she  had  written  the  verses  in  her  sophomore  year.  It  was 
one  reaction  that  she  made  to  the  friendly  counsel  and  instruc- 
tion along  the  lines  of  character  training  which  she  received  at 
that  time  but  of  which  no  one  knew. 

Learning  through  practice:  One  of  the  most  helpful  ways  of 
learning  through  practice  has  been  a  school  organization  known 
as  "  The  Every  Body  Helps  Club. "  This  club  originated  in  one 
of  the  civics  classes  five  years  ago  and  chose  for  its  slogans: 
"Every  Body  Helps"  and  "Is  this  school  a  better  school 
because  I  am  here?"  The  entire  student  body  was  invited 
to  join,  which  it  did  most  enthusiastically,  and  since  that  time 
few  students  have  entered  the  school  without  qualifying  for 
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membership  in  the  club  (by  three  worthy  acts  performed  in 
the  school  or  at  home,  or  in  the  community  at  large),  and 
wearing  its  cheerful,  yellow  button  with  the  words,  "Every 
Body  Helps." 

Projects  for  school  betterment  originate  among  the  student 
body.  These  often  take  the  form  of  "drives."  The  senior 
class  may  suggest  a  campaign  for  punctuality  at  classes  with 
the  slogan  for  the  week  of  "A  prompt  start  and  no  gaps  in  the 
line. "  The  freshman  class  may  respond  with  a  slogan  for  the 
following  week  as,  "  Not  a  scrap  of  paper  on  the  floor, "  or  "Carry 
the  FiVery  Body  Helps  spirit  outside  of  the  school."  Through 
the  Every  Body  Helps  Club  conscious  effort  is  made  to  "carry 
over"  the  ideals  of  good  citizenship  to  the  home,  the  community 
and  wherever  the High  School  pupil  finds  himself. 

The  head  master  and  teachers  have  occasion  from  time  to 
time  to  be  proud  of  the  manner  in  which  members  of  the 

school  meet  social  and   civic  responsibility.    The High 

School  took  special  pride  in  the  manner  in  which  the  cadets 
responded  to  a  sudden  call  to  serve  as  military  escort  on  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  The  number  of  cadets  responding  to  the  call  equalled 
that  of  all  the  other  high  schools  combined. 

A  grou]i  of  boys  from  the  salesmanship  classes  organized  a 
branch  of  the  Junior  City  ('ouncil  for  the  promotion  of  good 

citizenship.     They  held  their  meetings  at  the Evening 

Center. 

The  girls  have  dressed  Christmas  trees  for  several  years  at 
the  Immigration  Station. 

Upon  several  occasions  when  our  school  cadets  have  been  in 
public,  a  fellow  officer  has  quickly  and  quietly  taken  the  place 
of  one  whose  voice  has  unexpectedly  given  out,  and  "carried 
on  "  in  a  manner  to  bring  honor  to  the  school. 

There  are  cases,  too,  of  pupils  who,  through  carelessness, 
have  damaged  articles  of  value.  These  have  immediately 
reported  to  the  head  master  and  tried  to  make  adequate 
reparation. 

b.  Extra-curriculum  activities:  Because  of  the  crowded  con- 
ditions in  our  present  quarters  we  have  not  as  many  extra- 
curriculum  activities  as  we  hope  to  have  in  the  new High 

School  where  we  trust  it  will  be  possible  to  have  activities  to 
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meet  the  interests  of  every  pupil  in  the  school.  I'hose  activities 
which  we  have  at  present  arc : 

The  Athletic  Association  with  its  football  team,  baseball 
team,  track  team,  hockey  team,  tennis  team,  swimming  team, 
rifle  team,  girl  scouts,  Red  Cross,  home  nursing  club,  dramatic 
club,  glee  club,  Knglish  club  (first  year  pupils),  French  club, 
school  orchestra,  school  paper  staff,  senior  class  organization, 
sea  scouts. 

The  athletic  club  is  an  organization  whose  membership 
embraces  the  entire  school.  The  school  gives  it  its  loyal  finan- 
cial support  and  attendance  at  the  games. 

The  dramatic  club  helps  to  provide  programs  for  the  school 
assemblies,  and  presents  yearly  a  senior  class  play. 

Dancing  by  the  girls  is  supervised  by  the  teachers  during  the 
noon  recess. 

No  school  gathering  would  be  complete  without  the  presence 
of  the  orchestra. 

3.  a.  Relative  to  the  bulletin:  The  high  school  teachers 
have  made  use  of  some  of  the  inspirational  prose  and  verse  of 
the  bulletin,  but  in  the  main,  the  material  has  been  too  elemen- 
tary for  high  school  use. 

h.  As  to  what  (;xtent  the  teachers  have  made  profitable  use 
of  any  material  at  hand,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  There  are 
evidences  that  instruction  in  character  formation  and  citizen- 
ship is  bearing  fruit,  but  there  is  no  means  of  measuring  the 
things  of  the  spirit. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  briefly  some  ways 
in  which  the  school  is  realizing  the  aims  of  the  "Code": 

Health:  The  Every  Body  Helps  Club  initiates  campaigns 
for  cleanliness  as,  for  example,  clean  desks,  classrooms,  cor- 
ridors, a.ssembly  halls,  lunch  room,  lavatories  and  lockers. 

Self-Control,  Self- Reliance,  Reliability:  There  is  unlimited 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  these  qualities  because  of 
the  greater  individual  freedom  that  the  high  school  permits. 
The  pupils  show  their  appreciation  of  those  who  possess  thesci 
qualities  to  a  marked  degree  by  electing  them  to  positions  of 
leadership  and  trust.  While  enjoying  a  goodly  amount  of 
personal  freedom,  the  pupils  know  that  they  are  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  teachers  who  are  to  mark  them  for  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  qualities.  After  the  mifJyear 
period,  a  specimen  Personality  Key  Chart  is  posted  so  that 
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each  pupil  may  consider  to  what  degree  he  measures  up  to 
the  ideals  of  the  school  in  Reliability,  Initiative,  Leadership, 
Aptitudes  and  Tastes,  Manner  and  Appearance,  and  finally 
Co-operation. 

('lean  Play:  There  is  abundant  opportunity  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  virtue  in  the  athletic  sports  and  the  gymnasium 
games. 

Law  of  Duty:  Chances  come  without  number  to  respond  to 
calls  of  duty  in  school,  at  home,  and  in  the  community. 

Good  Workmanship:  For  those  who  faithfully  do  the  tasks 
at  hand  and  do  them  well,  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
their  names  on  the  bimonthly  Honor  Roll.  One  day  in  June 
is  designated  as  Honor  Day  when  everyone,  who  by  his  per- 
formance in  any  field  has  brought  honor  to  himself  and  to 
the  school,  receives  recognition. 

Team  Work:  Many  are  the  calls  for  team  work.  It  may  be 
to  improve  the  daily  attendance  of  the  home-room  class.  It 
has  not  been  unusual  this  past  year  to  find  as  many  as  a  dozen 
classes  on  a  given  day  with  100  per  cent  attendance.  There 
is  team  play  in  the  call  for  subscriptions  to  the  "Noddler," 
for  athletic  dues,  for  attendance  at  the  games,  for  membership 
in  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  for  honors  in  the  setting-up  drill 
contests,  for  the  return  of  report  cards,  etc.  Again,  team 
work  is  essential  for  the  success  of  any  of  the  extra-curriculum 
activities. 

Kindness:  There  are  many  manifestations  of  this  spirit  in 
the  classrooms  in  the  relations  of  the  pupils  to  each  other. 
The  Red  Cross  fosters  this  spirit.  The  occasional  interclass 
parties  promote  it. 

Obedience:  At  all  times,  in  all  phases  of  the  school  and 
community  life,  willing  obedience  to  duly  constituted  authority 
is  expected  of  the  pupils. 

lioyalty:   The  pupils  of  the School  take  pride  in  living 

up  to  our  fine  traditions,  and  in  endeavoring  to  make  the 
school  a  better  place  because  they  are  here. 


THE  TRAINING   OF  THE  EMOTIONS. 

No  program  of  character  education  is  complete  or  justifiable 
which  does  not  strongly  emphasize  the  important  role  played 
by  the  emotions  in  the  shaping  of  human  life  and  conduct 
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And  it  is  not  sufficient  that  teachers  merely  recognize  in  a 
vague  and  indefinite  manner  the  existence  of  desires,  impulses 
or  passions.  Teachers  must  study  the  emotions,  analyze  and 
classify  them,  observe  their  various  manifestations  in  child 
life,  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  positive  and  the  negative 
emotions,  and  exercise  infinite  care  in  encouraging  those  that 
are  good  and  in  checking  those  of  evil  tendency.  How  to  do 
all  this  is  the  most  difficult  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
problem  confronting  educators  today,  and  challenges  most 
thoughtful  investigation  and  experimentation. 

Unfortunately,  for  generations  school  men  have  apotheosized 
the  training  of  the  intellect  to  the  sacrifice  of  other  faculties. 
Sensibility  and  will,  therefore,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  of 
inferior  significance.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  theory  of  edu- 
cation is  self-evident.  The  heart  frequently  leads  us  aright 
when  the  head  appears  to  go  wrong.  On  the  other  hand, 
passion  frequently  dethrones  reason  and  in  consequence  the 
individual  plunges  into  danger  or  sin.  Moreover,  in  all  the 
complex  experiences  of  life  we  realize  the  indispensableness  of 
a  dominant  well-trained  will.  The  emotions  cannot  longer 
be  regarded  as  forbidden  topics,  dissociated  from  the  realm  of 
legitimate  pedagogy.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  intricately 
and  fundamentally  blended  with  intellect  and  will  in  the 
formation  of  individual  character. 

Two  years  ago  a  council  of  classroom  teachers  was  appointed 
by  the  Superintendent  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
educability  of  the  emotions,  and  a  preliminary  report  of  this 
council  was  printed  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent. During  the  past  school  year  the  council  has  con- 
tinued its  interesting  study  and  herewith  submits  a  second 
report  of  progress  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  William  F.  Line- 
han,  of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  The 
council  is  to  be  especially  commended  for  the  uniform  tactful- 
ness,  scholarship  and  patience  that  has  characterized  its 
deliberations.  The  members  of  the  council  of  necessity  are 
speculative,  but  with  scientific  candor  they  are  subjecting  all 
their  theories  to  severe  laboratory  tests.  It  is  gratifying  to 
observe  that  the  council  has  taken  into  its  confidence  the 
principals  of  the  city,  and  that  it  also  is  enlisting  certain  studious 
teachers  to  unite  with  it  as  research  associates. 

The    Superintendent    invites    attention    especially    to    the 
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following  quotation  from  Mr.  Linehan's  report,  which  is  per- 
tinent in  its  application  to  the  whole  field  of  moral  and  emotional 
training: 

This  comprehensive  activity  of  conferring  with  principals  and  teachers 
has  been  toward  the  promotion  of  indirect  emotional  training  of  children. 
Of  such  training  through  teacher  insight  pupils  should  not  be  conscious. 
Although  the  chief  efforts  of  the  council  will  look  toward  such  indirect 
training,  the  matter  of  a  rudimentary  direct  program  would  seem  to  be  a 
hopeful  possibihty.  Investigation  and  experiment  must  show  what  is 
possible  and  what  is  not  possible  in  a  direct  program.  We  must  not,  to 
be  sure,  unduly  increase  the  child's  introspectiveness. 

Mr.  Linehan  for  the  council  reports: 

My  dear  Doctor  Burke: 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I  am  submitting  a  statement 
of  progress  and  of  present  outlook  in  the  work  of  the  council 
on  the  educability  of  the  emotions. 

The  council  does  not  conceive  its  project  to  be  the  finding 
of  better  technique  in  producing  mood,  or  better  technique 
in  arousing  fervor  in  the  imparting  of  ethical  principles.  These 
techniques  are  now  highly  developed  in  the  Boston  schools  as 
evidenced  in  the  teaching  of  art,  music,  and  literature.  Our 
immediate  concern  is  not  with  the  appreciation  lesson,  not 
primarily  with  sentiments.  Our  concern  is  with  the  urges 
below  the  child's  mental  and  physical  activities. 

By  direct  and  indirect  instruction,  by  correlation  with  all 
the  activities  of  the  school,  the  teachers  throughout  our  school 
system  are  teaching  children  the  application  of  character  ideals. 
To  do  this  teachers  must  read  with  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy the  instinctive  emotional  strivings  of  children.  Teachers 
must  inquire  into  the  "why"  of  conduct.  We  cannot  most 
effectively  redirect  behavior  without  knowing  its  motivation. 
In  the  whirl  of  inner  conflicting  strivings  the  child  himself  is 
mentally  confused.  In  his  confused  effort  to  serve  instinctive 
longings,  in  his  crude  and  hardly  fully  conscious  attempts  at  a 
sort  of  emotional  self-defense,  he  deceives  himself.  Only  by 
increasing  our  insight  into  the  child's  emotional  strivings  and 
conflicts  can  we  most  effectively  aid  him  to  make  his  emotional 
life  strictly  subject  to  his  mental  and  volitional  life.  The 
first  approach,  then,  to  training  children's  emotions  would  be 
increased  appreciation  among  teachers  of  the  emotional  factors 
of  personality. 
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For  all  time  the  best  teachers  have  in  various  ways  inter- 
preted and  redirected  emotional  life.  Realizing  this  and 
believing  that  our  study  should  begin  with  exchange  of  thought 
among  teachers,  the  members  of  the  council  have  undertaken 
to  discuss  the  subject  with  a  large  and  representative  number  of 
Boston  principals.  The  intangible  and  vital  nature  of  the 
subject  made  exchange  of  thought  by  letter  unpromising.  In 
order  that  exchange  might  be  full  and  spontaneous,  each 
principal  was  visited  by  a  member  of  the  committee. 

In  describing  the  aims  of  the  study  members  of  the  council 
stressed  particularly  certain  fundamentals.  Emotions,  we 
stated,  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  impulses  or  instinctive 
trends.  Practically  every  emotion  would  seem  to  be  an 
evidence  of  the  success  or  the  thwarting  of  an  instinct.  A 
conservative  and  reasonably  standard  classification  of  in- 
stinctive reactions  is  that  found  in  McDougaFs  "Social  Psychol- 
ogy." Principals  were  asked,  however,  to  think  with  us  not  in 
terms  of  an  abstract  psychological  classification,  but  rather  in 
terms  of  the  pupil's  specific  behavior  habits. 

Certain  typical  behavior  situations  were  mentioned.  The 
collective  working  of  an  instinct  in  a  group  of  children  is 
recognized  by  the  alert  teacher  and  deftly  capitalized  to  heighten 
interest  and  to  motivate  the  learning  process  of  the  group. 
A  teacher  may  note  an  unusual  interest  in  collecting  and  may 
utilize  this  temporary  activity  perhaps  in  geography  or  in 
science.  The  gang  spirit  in  boys  of  an  elementary  school  has 
been  redirected  into  clearing  a  piece  of  land  for  a  playground. 
Every  day  some  teacher  is  seizing  a  temporary  group  interest, 
intensified  by  mutual  suggestion  of  pupils,  and  using  that 
interest  in  the  study  of  literature.  A  most  common  example  of 
this  is  the  teacher's  recognizing  the  interest  of  boys  in  stories 
of  adventure  or  of  travel  and  satisfying  the  boys'  longings  for 
excitement  through  offering  worthy  literature.  Such  emphasis 
on  group  emotion  is  now  thoroughly  famihar  in  educational 
practice. 

In  our  project  of  training  the  emotions,  however,  we  should 
first  emphasize  the  specific  behavior  habits  not  of  the  group 
but  of  the  individual.  We  are  to  look  first  beyond  psychological 
classifications  of  impulses  and  beyond  groups  of  children  to  the 
inner  and  generally  masked  feelings  of  the  individual  pupil. 
We  are  to  do  this  with  no  assurance  of  reading  these  feelings 
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with  certainty.     Yet  by  increasing  our  perspective  of  probable 

causes  we  should  be  making  an  incomplete  but  immeasurably 

helpful   advance   toward   aiding   the   child   to   make   specific 

adjustments  and  thus  to  begin  specific  habits  of  socially  useful 

and  righteous  conduct.     We  can  best  prepare  the  child  for  the 

varied  adjustments  of  his  future  adult  life  by  aiding  him  in 

his  varied  adjustments  of  today. 

His  adjustments  as  we  teachers  see  them  are  chiefly  of  two 
types:  adjustment  to  general  school  life  and  adjustment  to 
his  part  of  the  learning  process. 

The  question  of  adjustment  to  school  life  often  presents  itself 
in  the  disciplinary  case.  Every  teacher  has  one  or  two  such 
cases  which  he  has  been  following  for  some  time.  Cases  in 
point  are  the  "show-off"  child,  the  stubborn  child,  the  child 
"who  makes  the  class  laugh,"  the  destructive  child.  As  com- 
mon as  disciplinary  cases  are  those  which  show  some  difficulty 
in  the  individual's  carrying  out  the  learning  process.  A  child 
protests  that  he  cannot  face  the  class  in  oral  or  demonstration 
work.  Another  pupil  becomes  increasingly  more  inattentive 
and  seems  given  over-much  to  day-dreaming.  A  child  com- 
petes poorly  and  fights  by  bitter,  sometimes  subtle,  rivalries  or 
shrinks  unduly  from  possible  failure. 

Such  examples  were  mentioned  to  principals  merely  as  sug- 
gestions. These  are  examples,  to  be  sure,  of  maladjustments. 
Nevertheless,  the  council  is  as  much  interested  in  instances  of 
good  adjustment  as  of  poor  adjustment.  When  teachers  be- 
come more  united  in  emotional  insight,  we  shall  then  more 
surely  recognize  the  child  whose  curiosity  is  directing  itself 
most  profitably  or  the  child  who  is  meeting  competition  admir- 
ably. That  such  good  adjustment  may  become  habitual,  we 
shall  encourage  it  and  save  it,  and  in  order  to  do  so  we  shall 
secure  most  enlightening  glimpses  into  the  ideas  and  the  envi- 
ronmental influences  behind  it.  Progress  toward  such  ultimate 
recognition  of  satisfactory  adjustments  will  be  aided,  though, 
by  recognition  of  maladjustments. 

In  the  interviews  with  principals  the  members  of  the  council 
requested  that  the  principals  talk  over  the  subject  with  teachers 
who  might  seem  especially  interested.  Members  further  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that,  to  give  point  to  our  exchange  of  thought, 
some  teachers  might  offer  the  committee  written  illustrative 
instances  of  emotional  factors  in  pupils'  conduct.     To  aid  prin- 
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cipals  in  the  transmission  of  this  suggestion,  members  left 
copies  of  a  statement  by  the  council  worded  substantially  as 
follows : 

"We  are  asking  your  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  council 
on  the  training  of  the  emotions.  The  members  of  the  council 
are  undertaking  to  collect  some  case  studies  which  will  illustrate 
the  need  of  understanding  the  emotions  in  child  life  and  the 
methods  which  our  Boston  teachers  find  most  effective  in  prop- 
erly controlling  and  redirecting  these  emotions. 

"Disregarding  for  the  present  whether  emotions  are  innate 
or  acquired,  it  is  found  that  certain  impulses  or  instincts  or 
tendencies  to  react  are  characteristic  of  nearly  all  children. 
The  adequate  expression  of  these  instincts  results  in  normal 
emotion ;  the  blocking  of  such  expression  induces  undesirable 
or  abnormal  emotion.  The  instinct  of  curiosity,  for  example,  is 
normally  the  cause  of  wonder  and  eagerness  to  know;  a  thwart- 
ing of  it  may  result  in  the  desire  to  pry  or  to  meddle.  Some- 
times the  normal  instinct  not  rightly  guarded  may  be  accom- 
panied by  undue  or  objectionable  emotion.  Self-assertion,  for 
instance,  resulting  normally  in  legitimate  pride,  may,  unless 
well  directed,  lead  to  vanity  and  arrogance. 

"Below  are  listed  several  emotions,  emotional  situations,  or 
impulses : 

"Sensitiveness,  seclusiveness,  bitter  rivalries,  self -distrust, 
affection,  emulation,  resentment,  sympathy,  day-dreaming, 
timidity,  fear,  self-assertion,  curiosity,  submissiveness,  love  of 
the  beautiful,  selfishness,  jealousy,  temper,  pugnacity,  avoid- 
ance of  the  unpleasant  or  dangerous. 

"We  should  greatly  appreciate  receiving  from  you  a  descrip- 
tion, in  a  simple  way  but  with  some  detail,  of  a  few  instances  of 
emotional  situations  in  any  of  your  pupils.  Although  instances 
from  your  more  recent  experience  are  particularly  desirable, 
illustrations  from  past  occurrences  will  be  extremely  helpful. 
Will  you  please  describe : 

"  1.    The  child's  behavior  in  these  situations.     (Specifically.) 
"  2.     The  underlying  causes  immediately  preceding  the  situa- 
tion. 
"3.    The  contributory  causes  due  to  home,  street,  or  school 

environment. 
"4.    The  methods  you  employ  in  combating,  correcting,  or 
redirecting  the  emotions. 
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"5.     If  possible,  the  success  "which  you  have  met. 

"A  prompt  reply,  signed  or  unsigned,  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  will  supply  us  with  material  for  immediate  study. 
If  additional  cases  come  to  your  notice,  we  hope  that  you  will 
write  to  us  of  them.  This  appeal  is  made  to  you  in  order  that 
the  work  of  the  coimcil  may  be  practical." 

Thus  the  council's  work  of  conferring  with  principals  has  been 
detailed  and  extensive.  At  least  one  conference  has  been  held 
with  each  of  fifty-six  principals.  In  addition  there  have  been 
many  conferences  with  teachers  who  expressed  special  interest. 
At  the  request  of  principals  members  have  addressed  the  assem- 
bled teachers  of  each  of  three  districts.  At  the  writing  of  this 
report  the  council  has  received  from  approximately  324  teachers 
throughout  the  city  479  T\Titten  statements  of  emotional  situa- 
tions among  pupils.  Such  \\'idespread  and  entirely  voluntary 
contribution  is  most  heartening  to  the  council  and  appears  to 
have  weU  repaid  the  vast  time  involved. 

This  comprehensive  activity  of  conferring  with  principals 
and  teachers  has  been  toward  the  promotion  of  indirect  emo- 
tional training  of  children.  Of  such  training  through  teacher 
insight  pupils  should  not  be  conscious.  Although  the  chief 
efforts  of  the  council  will  look  toward  such  indirect  training, 
the  matter  of  a  rudimentary  direct  program  would  seem  to  be 
a  hopeful  possibility.  Investigation  and  experiment  must  show 
what  is  possible  and  what  is  not  possible  in  a  direct  program. 
We  must  not,  to  be  sure,  unduly  increase  the  child's  introspec- 
tiveness.  Of  certain  emotions,  however,  many  persons  are 
more  conscious  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Of  fear,  for 
instance,  children  may  be  more  conscious  than  is  commonly 
thought.  A  most  important  step  which  should  soon  be  begun 
would  be  along  the  lines  of  the  discussion  of  one  emotion,  say 
fear,  in  perhaps  a  few  fifth  or  sixth  grade  classes  in  several 
different  parts  of  the  city.  In  connection  with  the  present 
character  program  certain  verj'  skilful  teachers  might  determine 
to  how  great  a  degree  children  are  aware  of  their  own  fears. 
Certainly  children  at  approximately  this  age  are  finding  in 
themselves  certain  inhibitions.  At  this  age  children  in  their 
immature  and  simple  ways  often  make  much  of  daring  each 
other,  and  challenging  each  other,  of  ridiculing  each  other  for 
certain  cautions.  The  emotion  of  fear  has  wholesome  forms 
and  unwholesome  forms.  Certain  fears  are  to  be  developed 
and  certain  fears  eliminated.     Incidentally  the  mere  discussion 
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of  an  undesirable  fear  often  cures  and  usually  alleviates  it. 
Without  forcing  the  subject,  a  sufficiently  skillful  and  sympa- 
thetically imaginative  teacher  might  determine  much  regarding 
the  place  of  fear  in  the  growing  mind.  A  teacher  might  help 
to  determine  also  just  what  might  well  be  added  to  the  present 
character  program  regarding  which  fears  are  to  be  eliminated 
and  which  fears  raised  to  intellectualized  and  socially  useful 
cautions. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  council  will  recommend  an 
extended  program  of  open  discussion  with  children,  yet  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  progressive 
teachers  for  experiment  and  not  to  rest  on  prejudgments.  At 
one  time  education  had  not  yet  recognized  the  need  of  giving 
children  a  knowledge  of  their  physical  selves.  It  is  hardly 
sound  to  be  absolutely  positive  on  a  'priori  grounds  that  we 
should  give  them  no  knowledge  of  their  mental  and  emotional 
selves.  Many  of  the  persons  who  seem  unduly  introspective 
would  probably  be  much  relieved  if  they  had  at  some  time  been 
given  a  few  wholesome  principles  of  mental  and  emotional 
phenomena.  People  discuss  these  phenomena  very  generally, 
and  with  no  study,  on  no  scientific  grounds.  Self-knowledge 
should  make  for  healthy  control.  The  common  habits  of 
self -justification,  for  example,  by  a  subtle  process  of  finding 
reasons  to  carry  out  our  mere  desires  or  wishes  is  largely  an 
emotional  process.  This  form  of  wish-fulfillment  reasoning 
surely  does  not  seem  to  be  corrected  by  those  studies  in  the 
curriculum  which  traditionally  idealize  logical  reasoning.  In 
ordinary  daily  contacts  we  are  motivated  by  likes  and  dislikes 
which  are  entirely  on  a  basis  of  accidental  past  association  or 
so-caUed  "conditioning."  On  the  basis  of  purely  superficial 
likeness  and  imlikeness  persons  often  develop  groundless 
animosities.  Possibly,  moreover,  many  persons  would  be  helped 
by  a  somewhat  better-rounded  philosophy  of  wholesome  forms 
of  self-assertion  or  self-realization.  Distorted  forms  of  self- 
assertion  with  consequent  jealousies  and  unsocial  rivalries 
frequently  undo  the  ideals  laboriously  built  up  by  instruction. 
Some  intelligent  insight  into  simple  laws  of  how  the  human 
mind  adjusts  itseK  and  seeks  balance  and  compensations  in 
diflBculty  might  not  have  been  amiss  in  the  early  educational 
preparation  of  many  adults.  It  might  be  well,  too,  for  many 
adults  to  know  that  nearly  all  fears  are  acquired,  not  native. 
Possibly  persons  might  be  less  suggestible  as  individuals  and  in 
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crowds  if  they  knew  more  of  the  simple  fundamentals  of  sug- 
gestibility which  present  day  social  psychology  is  pointing  out. 
It  would  admittedly  be  absurd  for  teachers  to  rush  into  a 
hastily  conceived  direct  program  of  mental  and  emotional  life 
or  one  lacking  a  painstaking  groundwork  of  classroom  experi- 
ment. It  would  be  equally  absurd,  however,  for  teachers  to 
rule  out  all  consideration  of  the  value  to  the  elementary  or  high 
school  pupil  of  a  simple  mental  and  emotional  self-knowledge. 
Schools  are  surely  finding  that  really  to  educate  the  individual 
they  must  reach  into  his  habitual  reactions.  Well  established 
with  the  concept  of  education  as  instruction  is  the  concept  of 
education  as  guidance. 

It  now  seems  entirely  clear  that  the  council  on  the  educa- 
bihty  of  the  emotions  is  not  engaged  in  an  investigation  to 
conclude  with  a  report  carrying  an  air  of  finality.  The  council 
conceives  itself  as  furthering  a  most  vital  educational  move- 
ment within  our  school  system,  a  movement  which  should  be 
continuous  and  cumulative.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  move- 
ment the  one  most  pressing  need  would  seem  to  be  continuous 
study  and  exchange  of  thought  among  teachers.  To  allow  such 
study  initial  steps  have  already  been  taken.  Related  reading 
has  been  added  to  the  Administration  Library.  Recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for 
recent  volumes  for  reference  use  in  the  library  of  the  Teachers 
College.  Psychology  is  now  turning  with  rich  results  to  the 
affective  life  of  human  beings.  Within  the  last  two  years 
scholarly  and  authoritative  publications  on  the  emotional 
phases  of  personality  have  appeared  from  Clark,  Columbia, 
Yale,  Harvard,  and  the  Catholic  University. 

This  movement  toward  enlightenment  and  agreement  in  the 
fundamentals  of  emotional  training  may  be  furthered  most 
effectively  by  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  To 
this  end  the  chairman  of  the  council  has  recently  given  to  the 
graduate  group  preparing  for  the  masters'  degree  a  course  of 
fifteen  hours  on  the  emotional  mechanisms  of  behavior  and 
their  control  and  redirection  through  insight  and  volition. 
Although  the  number  of  hours  available  were  obviously  in- 
adequate, the  results  of  the  course  seemed  eminently  satis- 
factory. As  the  students  had  been  engaged  during  the  first 
semester  in  practice  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools,  they 
had  an  immediate  background  of  experience.  A  background 
of   maturity  and  classroom  experience  would  seem  a  requisite 
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for  such  a  course.  Adequate  facilities  should  be  offered  to 
introduce  teachers  to  all  that  standard  educational  psychology 
can  offer  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  The  mature, 
critical  study  of  the  seminar  would  seem  most  appropriate. 
Such  study  would  appear  essential  that  teachers  in  service 
might  keep  abreast  of  psychological  discussion,  test  theory  by 
common  sense,  observation,  and  practice,  and  move  steaaily 
toward  fuller  comprehension  and  more  united  progress. 

MILITARY  DRILL. 

Military  drill  is  a  tradition  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston.  Introduced  by  the  School  Committee  in  1864  at  a 
suggestion  of  Edward  Everett  and  other  distinguished  citizens, 
military  drill  year  by  year  has  grown  constantly  in  popular 
favor,  has  justified  its  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  has 
firmly  established  itself  as  a  desirable  educational  factor. 
Originally  adopted  owing  to  war  conditions,  it  has  become 
in  days  of  peace  one  of  our  surest  guarantees  of  good  citizen- 
ship. It  is  needless  to  remark  that  military  drill  as  conducted 
in  the  high  schools  of  Boston  is  not  promotive  of  war  spirit 
and  has  never  savored  of  militarism.  From  the  very  beginning 
it  has  been  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  it  has  never  been  identified  with  any  state  or  federal 
organization.  It  has  therefore  been  pre-eminently  educa- 
tional, designed  to  equip  the  boys  for  worthy,  wholesome 
citizenship,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fortify  them  against  unpre- 
paredness  if  they  should  be  called  to  military  service.  Military 
drill  is  an  inexpensive  and  effective  form  of  physical  training. 
It  is  attractive  to  boys  and  appeals  strongly  to  boys'  nature. 
It  inculcates  such  worthy  virtues  as  reliability,  obedience, 
self-control,  respect  for  law,  and  love  of  country.  It  teaches 
the  boy  how  to  serve  and  likewise  how  to  lead  — ■  essential 
qualities  in  a  democratic  society. 

During  his  association  with  the  high  schools  of  Boston, 
extending  over  a  period  of  years  a  score,  the  writer  has  had 
opportunity  to  observe  the  instruction  of  military  drill  in  its 
various  phases;  .and  as  a  result  of  this  observation,  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  military  drill  as  directed  and 
controlled  by  our  local  school  authorities  is  altogether  com- 
mendable, and  that  its  discontinuance  would  be  ill-advised 
and  decidedly  regrettable. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  Superintendent  that  a  brief  history 
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of  military  drill  in  the  high  schools  of  Boston  might  be  interest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  this  report.  Therefore,  he  is  submitting 
quotations  from  various  school  documents ;  first  from  the  report 
of  the  School  Committee  for  the  year  1864: 

One  of  the  interesting  questions  discussed  and  acted  upon  by  the  Board, 
during  the  year  under  consideration,  was  that  of  the  introduction  of 
military  gymnastics  and  drill  into  the  pubUc  schools.  This  subject 
was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  in  a  petition  signed  by  Edward 
Everett,  Charles  G.  Loring,  James  M.  Beebe,  and  others,  "citizens  of 
Boston,  interested  in  the  preservation  of  pubhc  order  and  the  protection 
of  property,"  praying  that  instruction  in  military  drill  might  be  forthwith 
introduced  into  the  public  schools  for  boys.  A  supplementary  petition 
was  at  the  same  time  presented,  bearing  the  signatures  of  very  many 
citizens  of  almost  every  calling  and  profession,  asking  for  the  introduction 
of  military  drill  and  discipline  as  a  part  of  the  daily  exercises  of  our  public 
schools,  "believing  that  the  hygienic  effect  of  a  thorough  miUtary  training 
would  prove  it  to  be,  not  only  the  best  system  of  physical  exercises  for  the 
schools,  but,  at  the  same  time,  inculcate  a  more  manly  spirit  in  the  boys, 
strengthen  and  extend  their  faculties,  invigorate  their  intellects,  make 
them  more  graceful  and  gentlemanly  in  their  bearing,  and  render  them 
competent  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  to  enter  the  field  as 
privates  or  officers  of  any  regular  mihtary  organization."     .     .     . 

The  petitions  above  referred  to  were  duly  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
School  Board,  held  on  the  third  day  of  November,  1863,  and  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  and  report.  Of  this  committee,  Hon. 
George  S.  Hale,  president  of  the  Common  Council,  and  ex-officio  member 
of  the  School  Board,  was  made  the  chairman.  The  committee,  in  their 
report  offered  a  few  weeks  subsequently,  unanimously  favored  the  plan, 
which  they  urged  both  as  a  means  of  physical  training  and  ultimately  of 
national  defence,  and  recommended  that  it  be  tried,  at  first  as  an  experi- 
ment, in  the  Latin,  EngUsh  High,  Eliot,  and  Dwight  Schools,  for  one 
half  hour  at  a  time,  on  three  days  in  each  week.  They  also  recommended 
that  a  competent  teacher  be  obtained  to  instruct,  in  such  military  gym- 
nastics and  drill,  some  or  all  of  the  masters  and  ushers  of  the  schools.     .     . 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  March  following,  the  Committee 
on  Military  Drill  reported  that,  so  far,  the  experiments  in  the  four  schools 
above  named  had  proved  satisfactory.  The  Quarterly  Report  of  the 
District  Committee  on  the  Dwight  School,  at  the  same  time,  made  favor- 
able mention  of  the  operations  of  the  plan  and  its  influences  upon  the 
ordinary  school  work.  More  recently,  the  masters  of  the  several  schools, 
in  which  the  experiment  had  been  given  a  trial,  gave  in,  with  more  or  less 
measure  of  approval,  their  adhesion  to  the  scheme 

It  is  this  prehminary  training  of  the  body,  systematically  and 
persistently  followed  up,  to  which,  no  doubt,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
referred  when  he  said  it  was  Eton  that  gave  him  Waterloo.  It  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  given  regularly  to 
bodily  culture  would  take  from,  or  interfere  with,  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
to  accomphsh,  in  the  allotted  time,  their  proper  quota  of  ordinary  school 
work.     On  the  contrary,  the  mind  is  thus  recreated  with  the  body,  and 
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applies  itself  more  vigorously,  as  well  as  more  easily  and  healthily,  to  its 
tasks.  Says  an  eminent  English  authority,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of 
the  elementary  military  drill  at  the  Windsor  School,  where  the  custom 
was  early  established,  "It  has  proved  efficacious  in  producing  orderly 
habits,  as  well  as  great  physical  improvement."  The  distinguished  and 
Reverend  Provost  of  Eton  says,  also,  "Where  elementary  military  drill 
has  been  established,  it  has  been  found  to  conduce  to  the  discipline  and 
order  of  the  schools,  and  to  maintain  the  advancement  of  the  scholars, 
as  well  as  their  phj^sical  development  and  improvement."  If  further 
arguments  were  wanted  to  show  the  necessity  of  some  such  regular  and 
systematic  effort  to  give  to  the  rising  generation  a  proper  form  and 
physique,  we  could  cite  the  melancholy  array  of  physical  disquaUfications 
brought  to  light  so  abundantly  in  the  recent  national  drafts.  [History 
repeats  itself  in  1917.]  Our  army  hospitals,  too,  proclaim  loudly  the 
same  mortifying  record  of  disability  from  exhaustion  and  disease,  in  an 
overwhelming  ratio  over  that  resulting  from  wounds  and  accidents;  and 
this,  too,  in  an  army  remarkable  for  the  completeness  of  its  sanitary 
regulations  and  the  number  and  severity  of  its  conflicts  in  battle.  The 
fact  is  indeed  undeniable  that  physical  degeneracy  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  our  people. 

Upon  general  hygienic  principles,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  plan  upon  the  other  studies  of  the  pupils, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  tested,  upon  the  belief  that  too  little  of  well-directed 
and  systematic  physical  discipline  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  great  and 
crying  evil  of  our  system  of  public  school  instruction  in  Boston,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  New  England,  and,  finally,  upon  the  grounds  of  a  broad 
nationality  and  of  patriotism,  we  are  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinions 
of  the  special  committee  upon  this  subject,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  intro- 
duction of  elementary  military  drill  and  physical  culture,  as  above  presented. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1874,  John  D.  Philbrick, 
Superintendent  of  the  PubHc  Schools  of  Boston,  wrote  as 
follows : 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  turned  pubhc  attention  to  the  importance  of 
physical  and  mihtary  education.  The  drafts  brought  to  Hght  a  melancholy 
array  of  physical  disabilities,  and  the  hospitals  exhibited  mortifying  records 
of  disability  from  exhaustion  and  disease,  although  the  sanitary  regulations 
of  the  army  were  remarkably  complete.  And  it  was  painfully  evident,  at 
the  opening  of  the  conflict,  that  want  of  training  in  mihtary  tactics,  among 
our  brave  volunteers,  was  an  immense  disadvantage.  The  result  was  a 
general  conviction  in  the  pubhc  mind  in  favor  of  gymnastics  and  military 
drill  as  branches  of  education.  This  conviction  helped  on  the  above- 
stated  action  in  respect  to  physical  training,  and  led  to  the  introduction 
of  military  driU  into  the  schools.  The  subject  was  formally  brought 
before  the  Board  by  a  petition,  headed  by  Edward  Everett,  praying  that 
instruction  in  mihtary  drill  might  be  forthwith  introduced  into  the  pubhc 
schools  for  boys.  In  December,  1863,  the  special  committee  to  whom  it  — 
the  petition  —  was  referred,  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  plan, 
and  recommended  that  the  experiment  be  tried  in  the  Latin  and  Enghsh 
High  Schools,  and  in  the  Dwight  and  Ehot  Grammar  Schools.     The 
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recommendation  was  adopted  early  in  1864,  and  immediately  went  into 
operation,  under  the  charge  of  a  newly  created  standing  committee  on 
gymnastics  and  military  drill.  The  charge  of  vocal  culture  was  sub- 
sequently added  to  the  functions  of  the  committee.  As  the  result  of  the 
experiment,  during  the  first  few  months,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the 
drill  in  the  grammar  schools,  but  to  retain  it  in  the  high  schools  for  boys. 

During  the  ten  years  that  have  since  elapsed  there  has  been  constant 
progress  in  this  branch.  The  standing  committee  is  authorized  to  provide 
a  suitable  place  and  arms  for  drOhng,  including  belts  and  swords  for 
officers,  and  to  appoint  a  drill  master.  The  time  occupied  in  drill  is  not 
to  exceed  two  hours  each  week.  The  military  organization  of  the  high 
schools  now  comprises  upwards  of  1,100  boys,  including  the  pupils  of  the 
Free  Latin  School  in  Roxbury,  five  battaUons  and  twenty-three  companies. 
There  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  proficiency  of  each  battalion,  which 
never  fails  to  draw  a  crowd  of  interested  spectators.  In  connection  with 
the  buildings  to  be  erected  for  the  Latin  and  Enghsh  High  Schools,  it  is 
proposed  to  provide  a  spacious  haU,  with  necessary  appurtenances,  for 
military  drill. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  this  instruction  as  a  means  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  order  and  for  the  national  defence,  as  an  educational  in- 
strumentality, in  promoting  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  culture, 
it  has  been  signally  beneficial.  It  has  proved  a  valuable,  though,  perhaps, 
not  a  perfect,  system  of  gymnastics;  it  has  developed  a  more  manly  spirit 
in  the  boys,  invigorated  their  intellects  both  directly  and  indirectly,  and 
made  them  more  graceful  and  gentlemanly  in  their  bearing. 

The  folio  \\'ing  extracts  are  taken  from  a  report  submitted 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  1896  by  Joseph  T. 
Paget,  Military  Instructor : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  I  organized  all  boys  in  the 
above-named  schools  [Latin  and  high  schools  of  the  City  of  Boston], 
who  reported  to  me  for  mihtary  instruction,  into  companies,  battaUons, 
and  regiments,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which,  with  your  approval,  I 
had  previously  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  High  Schools.  This 
plan  embraced  many  rachcal  changes  in  the  school  mihtary  organization, 
and,  as  you  are  aware,  it  divides  the  old  Boston  School  Regiment  into  two 
regiments  and  subdivides  these  into  battahons  of  four  companies  each, 
instead  of  into  battahons  of  eight  companies  each,  as  was  formerly  the 
practice.     .     .     . 

The  colonel  and  Ueutenant  colonel  are  appointed  from  the  Latin  School, 
that  being  the  only  school  attached  to  the  regiment  that  contains  more 
than  one  battalion,  a  condition  necessary  for  the  proper  instruction  of 
the  colonel  in  his  duties.  The  results  of  this  change  in  the  school  mihtary 
organization  have  thus  far  been  most  gratifying.  We  can  now  mass  the 
smaller  boys  into  separate  companies  and  battahons,  where  they  are 
enabled  to  take  a  step  and  cadence  more  in  conformity  with  their  size, 
than  when  obhged  to  march  with  the  older  boys,  as  in  former  years.  Each 
regiment  has  a  fine  drum  corps  of  sixteen  snare  drums  and  one  bass  drum 
each,  commanded  by  a  drum  major.     .     .     . 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  the  balance  of  the  hght  cadet 
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rifles,  similar  to  the  samples  which  you  approved,  have  been  received, 
and  we  now  have  ten  full  companies  armed  with  them  and  portions  of 
others,  the  latter  being  in  schools  with  but  one  company,  where  we  are 
obliged  to  drill  large  and  small  boys  together.  The  purchase  and  use  of 
these  guns  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  boys  who  use  them, 
and  of  immense  assistance  in  carrying  out  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
school  military  drill,  viz.,  physical  improvement.     .     .     . 

New  equipments  have  been  purchased  with  these  guns,  and  now  each 
boy  can  be  assigned  a  complete  outfit  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.     .     .     . 

The  colors  are  now  saluted  at  each  drill  at  the  large  schools,  and  the 
boys  show  a  true  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  ceremony  which  calls 
upon  them  to  salute  the  flag  of  their  country.     •     .     . 

I  am  paying  particular  attention  to  the  set-up  of  the  boys,  and  use  the 
exercises  laid  down  in  drill  regulations  and  as  used  at  West  Point.  I  find 
them  more  effective  than  any  other,  as  the  boys  take  an  interest  in  them 
and  seem  inspired  to  do  their  best  by  the  fact  that  they  are  United  States 
army  exercises  such  as  cadets  usually  take.  These  exercises  are  of  great 
assistance  to  first-year  boys  in  correcting  the  habits,  which  nearly  all 
of  them  have,  of  bending  forward  when  marching  and  of  looking  down 
when  stepping  off  from  a  halt,  and  also  when  halting.     .     .     . 

There  should  be  some  fixed  date  upon  which  all  boys  should  be  required 
to  appear  in  uniform.  This  matter  of  uniforms  is,  under  the  regulations, 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  head  masters,  and  each  school  appears  in 
uniform  whenever  its  master  thinks  it  proper  to  order  them  to  do  so.  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  if  the  School  Board  fixed  the  date,  it  would  relieve  the 
masters,  would  create  an  earlier  interest  in  the  drill,  and  would  show 
most  beneficial  results.  November  1  is  the  date  I  would  recommend  for 
all  boys  to.report  in  uniform. 

I  believe  that  the  officers'  uniform  is  too  expensive,  and  that  its  cost 
keeps  many  poor  boys,  who  are  thoroughly  competent,  from  accepting 
office.  The  present  uniform  costs  each  officer  on  an  average  $20.  It 
seems  to  me  that  $12  should  procure  a  uniform  adapted  in  every  way  to 
the  needs  of  the  service.  By  reducing  the  expense  of  holding  office,  more 
competent  candidates  would  appear,  and  the  labor  of  the  masters  in 
selecting  competent  officers  would  be  greatly  lessened.  If  I  can  be  author- 
ized to  submit  to  the  committee  samples  of  a  uniform  that  can  be  fur- 
nished for  the  cheaper  price  I  have  mentioned,  I  think  they  will  adopt  it. 
The  present  officers'  uniform  is  a  full-dress  uniform,  the  uniform  of  the 
privates  is  an  undress,  blouse  or  drill  jacket;  they  are  not  required  to  wear 
uniform  trousers.  For  parades  and  at  prize  drills  I  recommend  that 
white  duck  trousers  be  worn  whenever  the  military  instructor  may  think 
proper.  Most  of  the  boys  own  these  trousers,  and  therefore  their  adoption 
will  cause  but  Httle  expense.  * 

Note. —  The  uniforms  were  similar  to  these  described  herein  until  1918,  when  the  O.  D. 
cotton  uniforms  were  adopted  as  a  standard  for  all  cadets,  privates,  non-commissioned  and 
commissioned  officers.  Cadets  purchase  their  own  uniforms  which  are  relatively  inexpensive 
and  serviceable,  and  may  be  worn  in  the  classrooms  or  on  other  occasions  if  desired.  The 
only  distinctions  between  the  uniforms  of  the  privates  and  those  of  the  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers  are  the  Sam  Brown  belt,  the  puttees  and  the  insignia  on  the 
shoulder  straps.  The  cost  of  this  equipment  is  moderate.  The  non-commissioned  officers 
are  distinguished  by  a  chevron  on  the  arm. 
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Under  the  law  at  present  in  force,  any  boy  can  be  excused  from  military 
drill  upon  presenting  to  his  master  a  certificate  of  disability  signed  by 
any  physician.  These  certificates  are  too  easily  obtained,  for  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  profession,  I  think  that  very  often  they  certify  to  a  boy's 
disabiUty  when  they  ought  not.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  boys  who 
attend  school  strongly  favor  mihtary  drill,  but,  of  course,  as  in  every 
study,  there  are  some  who  do  not.  Some  boys  will  announce  themselves 
as  being  candidates  for  office,  canvass  for  votes,  and  then  fail  of  an  ap- 
pointment. Their  interest  in  the  drill  then  ceases,  and  they  appear  after  a 
few  drills  with  requests  to  be  excused  from  drill,  signed  either  by  their 
parents  or  by  a  physician.  Others  who  have  aspired  to  be  majors  or 
captains  are  appointed  second  lieutenants.  They  hold  their  offices  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  are  excused.  In  other  cases  I  have  reprimanded  boys 
for  inattention,  or  their  captain  has  reported  them;  the  result  is  in  some 
cases  a  request  to  have  them  excused  from  drill.     .     .     . 

.  .  .  Boys  thus  excused  should  receive  some  form  of  physical  exer- 
cise; for  if  physical  exercise  is  of  any  benefit  at  all,  it  certainly  should  be 
taken  by  boys  whom  a  physician  certifies  to  as  being  in  deUcate  health. 
They  are  the  ones  to  be  built  up;  and  if  mihtary  drill  is  too  fatiguing  for 
them,  I  can  easily  find  lighter  exercises  that  are  more  in  keeping  with  their 
physical  condition. 

.  .  .  I  would  recommend  that  the  military  instructor  be  authorized 
to  prepare  a  digest  of  the  various  movements  laid  down  in  the  drill  regu- 
lations soon  to  be  issued,  and  so  arrange  them  that  all  their  details  can 
be  readily  understood  by  the  officers  and  sergeants  of  the  Boston  school 
cadets.  A  book  thus  prepared  need  not  contain  one  half  the  matter 
that  is  in  the  drill  regulations.  It  should  only  cover  the  movements  that 
are  taught  in  school;  any  more  wiU  tend  to  confuse  the  boys  who  study 
them. 

Judging  by  the  opinion  expressed  to  me  by  the  various  masters,  and  by 
my  own  experience,  the  prospects  for  military  drill  in  the  Latin  and  high 
schools  were  never  brighter.  Boston  school  cadet  regiments  seem  to  set 
the  standard  for  the  whole  country,  judging  by  the  letters  of  inquiry  I  am 
constantly  receiving.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Military 
drill  in  schools  appears  to  be  rapidly  extending  in  the  West  and  they  all 
turn  to  Boston  for  information  and  example.  Realizing  this,  I  am  striving 
to  make  the  two  school  regiments  the  best  in  the  country;  and  to  secure 
for  them  such  a  degree  of  excellence  in  drill  and  discipline  that  they  will 
be  an  honor  to  the  city,  and  become  such  popular  institutions  that  all 
boys  will  feel  honored  by  belonging  to  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
name  of  Boston  school  cadet  should  not  be  synonymous  with  all  that  per- 
tains to  perfect  discipUne  and  drill  and  soldierly  deportment. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in   1899  by  Erasmus   M. 
Weaver,  Instructor  of  Military  Drill: 

.  .  .  I  feel  that  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  that  great  care  be  taken 
in  selecting  officers.  No  officer  should  be  appointed  until  he  has  by  previous 
experience  in  the  ranks,  shown  that  he  knows  how  to  obey ;  that  he  is  familiar 
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with  the  duties  of  the  next  lower  grade  and  other  lower  grades,  and 
has  that  personal  force  which  not  only  understands  what  obedience  means, 
but  when  placed  in  command  will  exert  that  force  to  compel  respect  for 
himself  and  obedience  to  his  orders. 

I  suggest  that  the  head  masters  be  required  to  consider  more  fully  the 
mihtary  capabilities  of  candidates  for  promotion;  that  to  this  end  no 
oflBcer  be  appointed  without  the  approval  of  the  military  instructor;  and 
that  previous  military  instruction  be  insisted  on  in  appointing  the  com- 
missioned officers.  To  step  closer  to  details,  I  would  further  suggest 
that  corporals  be  appointed  from  the  first-year  class  after  three  months' 
drill  in  the  "School  for  the  Soldier";  that  sergeants  be  selected  (1)  from 
meritorious  corporals  of  the  previous  year;  (2)  from  meritorious  privates 
of  previous  year;  that  commissioned  officers  be  selected  (1)  from  meri- 
torious sergeants  of  the  previous  year;  (2)  from  meritorious  privates  of 
two  years'  drilling.  This  would  give  each  class  its  grade  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  and  would  insure  that  only  cadets  of  military  ex- 
perience would  be  placed  finally  in  command.  It  is  the  method  followed 
at  the  United  States  Mihtary  Academy  and  elsewhere  where  a  high 
standard  of  discipline  is  attained. 

In  my  opinion  the  regimental  organization  does  not  favor  a  high  standard 
of  discipline  and  training  in  the  individual  cadet,  which  latter  is  the  one 
great  object  of  military  drill  in  schools.  Not  only  does  it  not  favor  the 
development  of  soldierly  obedience  and  discipline  in  the  single  cadet,  but 
it  actually  works  against  that  end.  The  company  is  the  unit  wherein  the 
individual  is  instructed,  and  the  captain  is  the  instructor  in  the  school  of 
the  company.  This  instruction  includes  the  squad  drill  under  the  company 
oflBcers,  the  setting-up  exercises,  the  manual  of  arms  and  bayonet  exercises, 
all  under  the  direction  of  the  captain  of  the  company.  From  the  school 
of  the  company  the  instruction  should  pass  by  progression  on  to  the  higher 
schools  of  the  battalion  and  of  the  regiment,  but  it  is  assumed  in  military 
instruction  that  the  individual  has  been  fully  instructed,  disciplined  and 
physically  set-up  before  leaving  the  school  of  the  company;  in  passing  on 
to  the  battalion  and  regiment  the  individual  is  lost  completely  in  the 
larger  masses.  It  thus  appears  that  unless  there  be  time  to  properly  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  the  company  drill  the  individual  cannot  be  fully 
instructed  as  such,  and  his  physique  and  carriage  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  indi\'idual  driU. 

Not  only  does  the  regimental  drill  rob  the  company  commander  of  time 
which  rightly  should  be  devoted  to  developing  the  physique  of  the  privates 
of  his  company,  and  impressing  a  high  standard  of  discipline  upon  them, 
but  it  tends  to  cultivate  the  spectacular  features  of  drill  and  to  give  undue 
attention  to  all  that  makes  for  mere  display.  It  calls  for  colonels,  lieutenant 
colonels,  majors  and  staff  oflBcers,  who  are  not  only  not  specially  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  captains  of  companies,  but  are  continually  prompted 
to  urge  that  company  drills  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  battalion  and  regimental 
maneuvers. 

I  found  this  condition  of  aff'airs  at  the  large  central  schools.  The  whole 
tendency  was  to  give  attention  to  the  maneuvering  powers  of  companies 
and  battalions  rather  than  to  the  physical  set-up  of  the  cadets  in  ranks  and 
the  standard  of  discipUne  in  the  single  cadet. 
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Closely  connected  with  this  question  is  that  of  uniform.  As  soon  as  I 
made  my  appearance  I  was  beset  by  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  members  of  the  drum  corps,  in  reference  to  their  uniforms.  The 
privates  had  nothing  to  say.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  uniform  of  the 
former  was  quite  different  and  more  attractive  to  the  eye  than  that  of  the 
latter.  Some  glaring  absurdities  existed  in  this  matter  of  uniforms  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  drum-major  was  considered  to 
be  a  commissioned  officer,  and  wore  a  major's  insignia.  In  one  school  he 
had  been  placed  on  the  roster  of  school  officers  next  to  the  colonel.  In 
the  regular  service  the  drum-major  is  one  of  the  lowest  positions;  it  is  not  a 
rank  at  all,  it  is  a  mere  position  to  which  sometimes  a  corporal  is  appointed, 
but  often  only  a  private. 

I  would  recommend  that  all  cadets  wear  the  same  uniform;  that  it  be 
after  the  pattern  of  the  West  Point  cadet  uniform  (which  is  like  the  present 
cadet  officers'  uniform,  except  made  of  gray  cadet  cloth);  that  it  be  so 
made  as  to  constitute  a  good  serviceable  school  suit  for  cadets,  and  that 
they  be  permitted,  if  not  required,  to  wear  it  in  the  school  room;  that  the 
specifications  for  the  uniform  be  clearly  drawn  in  detail  and  published  in 
the  Cadet  Regulations;  that  the  rank  of  cadets  be  indicated  according  to 
the  United  States  method  of  making  and  placing  the  chevrons,  which  is 
not  now  the  practice. 

The  object  of  the  uniform  should  be  to  serve  the  ends  of  neatness  and 
to  cultivate  an  esprit  de  corps.  AU  gaudy  display  should  be  avoided. 
Nothing  so  well  serves  aU  desirable  ends  and  avoids  the  undesirable  ones 
as  the  United  States  cadet  uniform.     .     .     . 

It  is  desirable  that  the  course  of  military  instruction  be  uniform  through- 
out the  city,  and  that  a  fixed  program  be  arranged  to  include  careful 
and  progressive  instruction  each  year  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  the 
school  of  the  company,  and,  if  a  satisfactory  standard  has  been  attained 
in  these  two  divisions,  then  and  then  only  instruction  in  battalion  ma- 
neuvers. I  would  suggest  that  the  exhibitions  and  competitive  prize 
drills  be  arranged  with  reference  to  such  a  program.     .     .     . 

I  should  like  to  add  a  word  of  a  general  nature  in  regard  to  military 
instruction  of  high  school  boys.  I  am  aware  that  the  value  of  military 
instruction  has  been  open  to  serious  questioning.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
place  them  the  doubts  come  from  three  sources,  namely:  1.  Those  who 
charge  that  it  tends  to  instill  a  love  of  war  and  warlike  methods  in  youths. 
2.  Those  teachers  who  doubt  that  it  is  helpful  or  beneficial  in  school 
work  and  school  management.  3.  Those  military  men  who  claim  that 
the  standard  of  discipline  is  so  low  and  instruction  so  defective  as  to  give 
the  boys  a  totally  incorrect  idea  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  and  this  thereby 
puts  the  young  man  out  of  relation  to  the  miUtia  of  the  state,  with  which 
properly  he  should  be  in  harmony  as  a  future  citizen  and  perhaps 
legislator. 

In  reference  to  the  first,  it  may  be  said,  I  think,  with  truth  and  fairness, 
that  our  histories  and  story  books  are  the  active  agents  which  place  in  the 
minds  of  boys  admiration  of  things  warlike  and  pertaining  to  war.  The 
drilling  of  a  boy  in  the  school  of  the  soldier  or  company  does  not  in  itself 
tend  to  make  him  love  war.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  military  men 
love  war.    Precisely  because  we  know  what  war  is  and  all  that  it  means 
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we  are  the  last  ones  to  advocate  it.  Citizens  bring  on  wars  and  soldiers 
bring  about  peace.  Soldiers  have  no  voice  in  all  that  leads  up  to  war, 
and  it  is  they  who  are  ever  ready  to  urge  "let  us  have  peace."  Military 
training  and  discipline  tend  to  make  the  citizen  of  more  worth  in  restoring 
peace  after  war  has  been  declared  by  those  who  know  not  what  war  is; 
it  in  no  manner  tends  to  make  boys  or  men  love  war  more;  as  a  force  it 
makes  for  peace  both  before  and  during  war. 

I  cannot  understand  why  any  teacher  should  object  to  military  instruc- 
tion. WTiy  should  a  system  which  is  founded  upon  attention,  prompt 
and  cheerful  obedience,  respect  for  superiors,  regard  for  law  and  order, 
and  which  makes  duty  almost  a  shrine  to  worship  at,  why  should  such  a 
system  breed  any  growth  that  would  or  could  work  harm  in  the  schoolroom? 
Is  not  attention  a  desirable  quality  in  school?  Is  not  prompt  obedience 
to  directions,  obedience  without  questioning  and  without  growling,  of 
importance  in  school  management?  Is  it  not  highly  desirable  that  in 
all  branches  of  his  work  the  coming  citizen  should  be  forced  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  those  properly  placed  over  him  and  to  respect  the  law 
and  order  these  officials  stand  for?  Why  may  not  the  army  way  of  regard- 
ing duty  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  any  environment  capable  of 
supporting  it? 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  what  the  army  system  is.  In  these  days  when 
respect  is  given  to  all  evolutionary  processes,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  military  discipline  is  simply  what  may  be  termed  the  science 
of  man  management  as  determined  by  all  of  the  great  leaders  of  men  and 
disciphnarians  of  the  past.  It  is  what  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the 
best  way  of  making  men  in  a  body  strictly  obedient  to  the  will  of  one 
person.  If  you  read  the  Articles  of  War,  the  Army  Regulations,  or  the 
Cadet  Regulations  of  West  Point,  you  will  find  nothing,  I  think,  that 
does  not  seek  to  hold  a  man  or  a  cadet  up  to  a  higher  moral  standard 
than  his  unaided  and  untutored  nature  would  reach.  This,  then,  is  the 
point  I  would  make:  Military  discipline  has  for  its  object  the  elevation 
of  the  moral  tone,  and,  when  applied  by  good  knights,  in  a  proper  waj',  its 
effect  is  always  beneficial;  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  means,  not  an  end. 
Just  as  calisthenic  exercises  are  used  to  develop  the  muscles,  so  may  we 
regard  military  methods  as  a  means  to  develop  habits  of  attention,  cheer- 
ful obedience,  courtesy,  and  respect  for  lawful  authority. 

In  reference  to  the  criticism  of  military  men,  that  a  military  instruction, 
properly  so  called,  should  be  imparted;  that  if  the  evidently  defective 
discipUne  and  improper  practices  cannot  be  mended  it  would  be  better  if 
the  attempt  were  ended,  I  cordially  agree.  I  have  found  much  to  commend 
during  the  year,  I  have  also  found  much  to  condemn.  I  have  not  brought 
these  matters  before  to  your  attention  because  I  wished  to  get  first  a  com- 
plete view  of  one  year's  work,  and  because  the  defects  were  so  ensconced 
in  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  cadet  officers  and  in  the  regimental 
organization  that  it  seemed  best  to  wait  until  the  close  of  the  year.  It  is 
now  time,  I  think,  to  lay  these  matters  before  you  for  such  action  as  you 
may  see  fit  to  take. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  report  submitted  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  in  1920  by  Nathaniel  J.  Young, 
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Director  of  Physical  Training.    Mr.  Young's  present  rank  is 
that  of  Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Military  drill  has  existed  in  the  Boston  Public  High  Schools  since  1864, 
and  has  been  compulsory  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time.  Last  year  boys 
of  the  ninth  grade  of  the  intermediate  schools  were  permitted  to  take  mil- 
itary drill,  going,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  a  neighboring  high  school 
for  the  work.  Each  boy  has  two  periods  of  forty  minutes  each  per  week 
during  the  school  year  and  he  must  qualify  in  this  subject  with  as  much 
care  as  in  academic  lines  of  work.  Though  it  belongs  to  the  department 
of  physical  training,  it  is  disciplinary  in  character  to  such  a  great  extent 
that  any  failure  must  of  necessity  imply  some  laxity  in  conduct.  It  has 
therefore  been  made  mandatory  for  a  boy  to  have  his  credits  for  the  drill 
in  order  to  graduate,  unless  he  belongs  to  the  group  who  are  excused  for 
physical  disability.  All  the  high  school  boys  are  obliged  to  take  the  drill 
except  those  who  are  excused  on  the  certificate  of  the  school  physician. 

The  school  cadets  are  organized  into  a  division  of  eight  cadet  regiments 
which  number  about  eight  hundred  each.  Two  of  the  large  schools  have 
two  regiments  each.  Two  other  schools  have  one  apiece,  while  the  other 
two  regiments  are  composed  of  battalions  which  come  from  the  smaller 
district  high  schools.  These  boys  are  under  the  instruction  of  a  picked 
corps  of  veteran  officers  of  the  army  who  also  hold  positions  as  regular 
certified  teachers  in  the  schools.  Under  the  Department  of  Physical 
Training  they  are  assigned  to  their  schools.  The  bands  of  the  regiments 
which  are  organized,  as  are  the  companies  from  among  the  boys  themselves, 
are  under  the  special  instruction  of  an  experienced  army  band  leader. 

The  course  includes  instruction  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  squad,  com- 
pany, battalion  and  regiment,  by  practical  drill.  The  physical  drill  is 
emphasized  throughout  the  year's  work,  and  while  the  organizations  pro- 
gress through  the  higher  spheres  of  group  drills,  the  set-up  drills  are  never 
suspended,  but  always  have  a  portion  of  time  devoted  to  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  the  cadets  are  organized  into  groups 
no  larger  than  the  company.  Under  the  training  of  the  instructor  the 
organization  proceeds  on  this  basis  until  the  following  spring.  Through 
September  and  October  nothing  is  undertaken  beyond  the  "School  of  the 
Soldier."  Then  the  manual  of  arms  is  taken  up  and  company  drill  begins 
in  November  or  December.  By  the  spring,  when  strong  companies  have 
been  trained,  the  annual  competitions  are  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  department.  From  these  competitions  the  regimental  organiza- 
tions are  built,  the  captain  in  each  regiment  whose  company  has  won  first 
place  becoming  the  cadet  colonel,  while  the  other  captains  in  order  get 
the  lieutenant  colonel's  rank  and  the  three  battalion  majorities,  etc.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year  the  drill  is  in  the  maneuvers  of  the 
larger  groups,  the  battalion  and  the  regiment,  some  time  being  devoted 
to  ceremonies. 

In  the  annual  competitions  rewards  are  given  not  only  to  the  cadet 
officers  whose  companies  are  winners  but  also  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
panies who  gain  the  privilege  of  wearing  on  the  left  sleeve  of  their  uniform 
coat,  near  the  cuff,  a  short  "galon"  or  stripe  in  color  which  indicates  that 
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they  have  been  in  a  winning  company.  The  colors  of  these  stripes  are  as 
follows:  First  place,  dark  blue;  and  the  others  in  order,  red,  yellow,  purple 
and  forest  green. 

Promotions  are  graded  so  that  the  cadet  oflBcers  are  appointed  from  the 
senior  classes  and  these  boys  are  given  military  diplomas  upon  graduation 
which  show  the  cadet  rank  which  they  have  held.  These  are  in  addition 
to  the  certificates  which  they  may  have  won  for  excellence  in  winning 
increased  rank  at  the  annual  competitive  drills. 

In  1923  Mr.  William  B.  Snow,  Assistant  Superintendent,  in 
his  report  to  the  Superintendent  discussed  the  topic  of  mihtary 
drill.  Prior  to  his  promotion  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Snow  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  English 
High  School  for  thirty  years,  and  had  been  its  head  master  for 
six  years. 

Mr.  Snow's  discussion  fairly  represents  the  status  of  military 
drill  at  the  present  time.     It  reads  as  follows: 

This  year  marks  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  military 
drill  in  the  Boston  Public  High  Schools.  Originally  a  spontaneous  out- 
growth of  the  military  spirit  in  the  days  of  the  civil  war,  it  has  been  con- 
tinued because  of  certain  inherent  merits,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years 
has  been  a  subdivision  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Training.  It  is 
compulsory  for  every  able-bodied  Boston  high  school  boy. 

The  organization  of  the  Boston  School  Cadets  is  that  of  an  infantry 
division.  There  are  eleven  cadet  regiments;  numbers  one  to  six,  inclu- 
sive, constitute  the  first  brigade,  seven  to  eleven,  inclusive,  the  second 
brigade  of  the  division.  These  cadet  regiments  are  organized  approxi- 
mately on  the  basis  of  peace-strength  army  regiments,  numbering  about 
eight  hundred  each  and  are  allocated  as  follows:  1st  and  2d  Regiments, 
English  High  School;  3d  Regiment,  Public  Latin  School;  4th  Regiment, 
Dorchester  High  School;  5th  Regiment,  Brighton  and  West  Roxbury  High 
Schools;  6th  Regiment,  East  Boston  High  School;  7th  and  8th  Regiments, 
High  School  of  Commerce;  9th  Regiment,  Charlestown  and  South  Boston 
High  Schools;  10th  Regiment,  Hyde  Park  High  School;  11th  Regiment, 
Boston  Trade  School.     There  are  about  eight  thousand  boys. 

The  work  of  instruction  is  conducted  by  a  corps  of  four  permanent  in- 
structors,* which  has  had  the  assistance  during  the  past  year  of  five  tem- 
porary instructors,  two  of  whom  are  military  musical  instructors  whose 
work  is  to  train  the  cadet  bands  and  bugle  corps  of  the  regiments. 

It  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  department  to  improve  the  individual 
posture  of  each  boy,  and  to  this  end  the  physical  driU  is  greatly  stressed. 
In  the  fall,  immediately  upon  the  opening  of  school,  cadet  companies  are 
organized  and  work  in  Infantry  DriU  Regulations,  U.  S.  Army,  "  School  of 
the  Soldier,"  begun  at  once.  This  is  the  first  period  of  the  year's  work 
and  during  this  period  about  one  half  of  the  time  is  devoted  strictly  to 

*  At  present  seven  permanent  instructors. 
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physical  drill.  There  are  two  periods  per  week  of  thirty-five  to  fifty  min- 
utes each.  The  school  gymnasiums  are  used  for  formation,  but  the  drill 
is  conducted  out  of  doors  when  weather  permits.  On  November  1  the 
second  period  of  the  year's  course  opens.  By  this  time  all  cadets  are 
uniformed  and  arms  are  issued.  The  rifles  used  by  the  Boston  School 
Cadets  are  of  three  types,  an  old  model  regulation  U.  S.  Army  rifle,  a  train- 
ing rifle  of  4|  pounds  weight,  and  a  light-weight  3^  pound  gun  for  smaller 
boys.  From  November  1  until  the  following  April  the  training  passes 
through  the  "School  of  the  Squad"  and  the  "Schools  of  the  Platoon  and 
Company,"  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  U.  S.  Army,  but  at  each  drill  a 
portion  of  the  time  is  required  to  be  devoted  to  the  physical  drill. 

The  annual  competitive  drills,  held  during  the  month  of  April  and 
the  early  part  of  May,  determine  regimental  organization.  These  are 
regimental  competitions.  The  companies  are  tried  out  before  boards 
of  judges,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  officers  of  the  highest  professional 
standing  in  the  Regular  Army,  National  Guard  and  Organized  Reserves 
of  the  First  Corps,  U.  S.  Army  Area.  In  each  regiment  the  cadet  captain 
of  the  company  which  obtains  the  highest  rating  is  rewarded  by  being 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  cadet  colonel  of  his  regiment.  The  next  four 
in  order  become  cadet  lieutenant  colonel;  and  first,  second  and  third 
majors  respectively.  The  rewards  are  not  confined  to  the  cadet  captain. 
In  the  winning  companies  each  cadet  officer  and  non-commissioned  officer 
gets  a  step  upward  through  the  promotion  of  his  captain  and  each  individual 
member  receives  a  two-inch  stripe  to  be  worn  on  the  left  cuff  of  his  uniform 
coat  in  a  certain  position.  These  stripes  are  colored  dark  blue,  red,  yellow, 
purple,  and  green  to  indicate  first  to  fifth  place.  The  comm.issioned  officers 
of  the  winning  companies  also  receive  handsome  certificates  from  the  city 
stating  the  fact,  the  occasion  ot  their  winning,  and  the  rank  attained.  The 
School  Department  some  years  ago  gave  up  the  custom  of  giving  medals 
of  any  character  to  the  Boston  School  Cadets. 

After  the  annual  competitive  drills  have  established  regimental  organiza- 
tion the  drills  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year  are  devoted  to  the 
"Schools  of  the  Battahon  and  Regiment,"  Infantry  Drill  Regulations, 
U.  S.  Army.  This  is  the  final  period  of  the  year's  work.  On  the  last 
Saturday  in  May  the  winning  companies  of  the  eleven  cadet  regiments  are 
assembled  at  a  central  place  in  the  city,  and  before  a  board  of  judges 
composed  of  the  most  distinguished  officers,  a  final  competitive  drill  is 
held,  each  company  drilling  under  command  of  its  former  captain,  the  new 
cadet  colonel  of  its  regiment.  The  cadet  colonel  winning  in  this  com- 
petition is  made  division  commander,  and  the  winners  of  second  and 
third  place  are  made  commanders  of  the  first  and  second  brigades  of  the 
division,  but  no  cadet  rank  higher  than  that  of  cadet  colonel  is  given. 

At  the  annual  competitive  drills,  individual  competitions  in  the  manual 
of  arms  are  also  conducted.  Three  representatives  from  each  company 
enter  the  regimental  competition  and  the  ten  cadets  who  are  best  in  the 
regiment  are  selected  from  this  group.  Each  receives  a  certificate  stating 
his  winning,  and  also  receives  a  pair  of  embroidered  rifles  bearing  above 
them  the  number  of  his  regiment  which  he  wears  thereafter  on  the  left 
coat  sleeve. 
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The  above-mentioned  competitions  are  not  the  only  ones  conducted 
during  the  year.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  which  is  conducted 
in  the  matter  of  posture  itself.  This  is  held  in  April  each  year,  when  the 
three  boys  of  best  posture  in  sitting,  walking  and  running,  from  each  of  the 
schools  represented  in  the  Boston  school  cadets,  are  assembled  at  a  central 
school  and  judged  by  a  board  invited  by  the  School  Committee  because 
of  eminence  in  the  field  of  physical  education.  The  cadets  wear  gymna- 
sium suits  and  the  decision  is  purely  on  physical  lines.  The  boys  gaining 
first,  second,  and  third  places  in  this  test  are  also  given  certificates  and 
other  rewards. 

In  the  largest  high  schools  the  boys'  schedules  of  classes  are  so 
arranged  that,  although  there  are  a  great  many  cadets,  they  report  to 
the  instructor  in  small  groups  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  cadet  com- 
panies at  once,  the  instructor  remaining  on  duty  in  the  school  gymna- 
sium all  the  time  during  school  hours.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  school 
year,  the  teacher  has  opportunity  to  devote  considerable  attention  and 
criticism  to  the  individual.  The  staff  work  of  attendance,  records,  etc., 
is  handled  by  the  boys  themselves  through  the  first  sergeants  with  the 
cadet  adjutants  and  sergeant  majors.  In  the  smaller  schools  the 
instructors  visit  on  a  regular  schedule,  with  sufficient  time  allowed  to  have, 
similarly,  groups  that  are  not  too  large  at  any  one  time  to  prevent  individual 
observation  and  inspection. 

Rifle  shooting  forms  a  phase  of  the  work  which  is  followed  with  much 
interest.  The  School  Committee  leases  for  the  greater  part  of  the  school 
year  the  range  of  the  Bay  State  School  of  Musketry  on  Gainsborough 
street  on  all  school-day  afternoons  from  3  to  5  o'clock  p.  m.  Here  one  of 
the  instructors  of  militarj'  drill  is  permanently  assigned  in  charge.  The 
range  is  a  standard  25-yard  indoor  gallery,  as  used  for  training  of  recruits 
in  the  Army  and  National  Guard.  There  are  twelve  firing  points.  Each 
afternoon  a  squad  of  thirty-six  cadets  reports  to  the  instructor  and  the 
squad  continues  one  afternoon  per  week  for  five  weelis,  during  which  time 
each  member  should  have  had  one  hundred  shots  under  the  teacher's 
supervision,  and  actually  considerably  more  firing.  The  best  shots  of 
each  school  are  grouped  in  teams  and  given  extra  opportunity  for  practice 
but  the  effort  of  the  department  is  not  directed  toward  the  maldng  of 
teams,  but  rather  to  have  the  greatest  possible  number  of  boys  receive 
this  course  of  indoor  rifle  shooting.  However,  after  the  teams  have  been 
developed,  which  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  a  league  series  of 
matches  is  conducted  in  which  each  school  team  meets  the  team  of  each 
of  the  other  schools  represented  in  the  Boston  school  cadets.  The  win- 
ner of  the  greatest  number  of  these  matches  holds  the  rifle-shooting  cham- 
pionship of  the  schools.  The  teams  do  not  represent  the  regiments,  but 
rather  the  schools,  some  of  the  regiments  including  more  than  one  school. 
In  this  work  a  very  high  standard  of  marksmanship  has  been  attained. 
Wliile  the  great  number  of  cadets  prevents  giving  each  boy  a  course  each 
year,  it  is  easily  possible  to  include  a  sufficient  number  of  upper-class  boys 
so  that  each  high  school  boy  receives  the  course  before  graduation.  The 
military  instructors  make  the  details  for  the  squad  to  attend  in  each 
five-week  course,  and  as  it  is  an  activity  conducted  in  after-school  hours, 
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they  are  able  to  consult  individual  preferences,  etc.,  and  fix  beforehand 
the  periods  of  attendance.  The  rifle  used  is  the  standard  Winchester 
caliber  .22  gallery  musket;  the  targets  the  U.  S.  Army  regulation  for  indoor 
gallery  practice. 

The  musical  training  given  in  connection  with  the  regimental  musical 
organizations  forms  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  this  activity.  The 
First  and  Seventh  Cadet  Regiments  each  have  bands  of  fifty-four  instru- 
ments. All  the  other  regiments  have  large  drum  and  bugle  corps  of  about 
seventy-five  instruments  each.  Besides  this,  the  Eighth  Cadet  Regiment, 
which  is  unusually  large,  has  a  fife,  bagpipe  and  drum  corps  that  is  assigned 
to  its  third  battalion.  These  musical  units  have  two  training  periods  per 
week  when  the  military  musical  (bandmaster)  instructor  is  present  in 
charge.  Individually  many  boys  have  private  teaching,  but  teacher 
coaches  are  also  employed  in  the  several  schools  to  teach  the  members  of 
the  bands  and  bugle  corps  their  instruments. 

The  equipment,  which  is  the  property  of  the  School  Department, 
includes  band  instruments,  drums,  fifes,  bugles,  colors,  belts,  etc.,  all  of 
standard  United  States  Army  quality  and  pattern  except  the  rifles  which 
have  been  mentioned  heretofore. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year,  in  the  period  of  the  training 
of  the  larger  units,  it  is  customary  to  instruct  in  military  ceremonies,  and 
that  beautiful  formality  of  reverence  to  the  flag,  "Escort  to  the  Colors," 
is  frequently  repeated. 

,  The  final  big  event  of  the  year  is  the  annual  street  parade  and  review 
which  takes  place  on  the  second  Friday  in  June.  The  division  is  mobilized 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  English  High  School,  all  commands  being 
required  to  be  at  their  stations  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  The  route  of  march  is 
through  down-town  streets  to  Boston  Common,  where  the  division  is  formed 
in  line  of  regiments,  each  in  close  column  of  masses.  A  review  is  tendered 
the  School  Committee,  after  which  the  regiments  march  directly  to  their 
special  trolley  and  steam  trains  which  return  them  to  their  schools.  In 
the  remaining  time  until  the  close  of  school  for  the  long  summer  vacation 
the  instructors  utilize  the  military  drill  periods  to  collect  and  invoice  the 
military  property  and  to  give  two  lectures  on  personal  hygiene. 

The  large  increase  in  the  membership  of  high  schools  and  the  instruction 
given  to  boys  of  grade  IX,  intermediate  schools,  has  largely  increased 
the  number  of  boys  taking  military  drill.  As  a  result,  more  instructors 
are  required,  and  more  teachers  are  also  needed  for  girls'  classes  in  physical 
training. 

Since  the  sum  available  for  physical  education  is  limited  by  statute, 
this  increased  expenditure  for  physical  training  and  military  drill  means 
either  an  increased  appropriation  or  a  curtailment  of  the  expenditure  for 
playground  activities.  With  the  general  demand  for  more  attention  to 
the  physical  welfare  of  school  children,  the  latter  alternative  should  be 
avoided. 

In  order  to  secure  the  opinions  of  the  head  masters  of  high 
schools  with  reference  to  the  value  of  military  instruction, 
the  Superintendent,  under  date  of  March  15,  1926,  addressed 
the  following  communication  to  the  head  masters  of  all  high 
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schools  having  military  drill  and  to  one  head  master  of  a 
girls'  high  school  who  before  his  promotion  to  that  position  had 
serv^ed  for  many  years  as  master  in  a  boys'  high  school: 

A  discussion  is  going  the  rounds  relative  to  the  educational  value  of 
military  drill.  I  would  like  to  have  on  file,  therefore,  in  the  oflfice  of  the 
Superintendent,  expressions  of  opinion  with  reference  to  this  subject 
from  the  various  head  masters  of  our  high  schools. 

Will  you  kindly,  at  your  early  convenience,  submit  in  writing  your 
estimate  of  military  drill  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  intellectual,  physical, 
and  moral  training  of  boys. 

All  head  masters  to  whom  this  inquiry  was  addressed  have 
submitted  replies,  expressing  very  frankly  their  views  upon 
this  subject.  One  head  master  apparently  questions  the 
effectiveness  of  military  instruction.  Another  head  master, 
while  favoring  military  drill  in  general,  presents  certain  criti- 
cisms for  improvement.  The  remaining  head  masters,  nine  in 
number,  are  unqualifiedly  in  approval. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  reports  submitted  by  the 
head  masters  to  the  Superintendent: 

Head  Master  A.  In  my  opinion,  military  drill  has  no  particular  influence 
on  the  intellectual  and  not  a  great  deal  on  the  physical  training  of  the  boys. 
Its  great  opportunity  comes  in  connection  with  moral  training.  Our  boys 
do  undoubtedly  acquire  a  spirit  of  team  play  and  co-operation,  submission 
to  discipline,  obedience  to  orders,  etc.,  that  is  very  valuable.  I  think, 
however,  that  it  is  very  likely  over-estimated.  Military  training  in  a 
military  school,  under  military  regime,  seven  days  in  the  week  and  at 
least  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  is  one  thing.  Military  drill  two  hours  a  week 
is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

Again,  I  think  some  of  us  in  the  system  are  tempted  to  put  too  much 
time  on  to  military  drill  so  that  the  tail  almost  feels  that  it  can  wag  the 
dog.  A  whole  day  of  school  for  prize  drill,  another  whole  day  for  public 
parade,  and  a  third  day  (though  not  a  school  day)  for  the  inter-regimental 
drill  seems  to  me  to  be  putting  too  much  emphasis  on  a  two-hour  subject. 

B.  To  sum  up,  military  drill,  in  my  opinion,  has  the  following  points 
in  its  favor:  For  many  boys  it  is  an  attractive  form  of  physical  exercise, 
particularly  so  for  boys  who  become  officers  and  thus  have  a  chance  to 
exercise  control  over  others.  In  the  case  of  officers  this  sort  of  training 
appears  to  me  of  value, —  to  command  others,  to  learn  how  to  inspire 
respect  and  obedience,  is  valuable.  Undoubtedly  military  drill  has  some 
merit  as  a  form  of  physical  exercise;  it  may  also  develop  respect  for  the 
flag  and  in  that  way  inspire  a  certain  amount  of  patriotic  ardor;  it  should 
inculcate  respect  for  authority. 

Its  worst  features,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  unprogressive  character  of 
the  instruction,  the  indoor  character  of  much  of  the  work,  the  amount  of 
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time  given  to  developing  excellence,  in  what,  to  a  civilian,  at  any  rate, 
seems  of  somewhat  small  consequence.  I  am  inclined  to  predict,  that,  as 
the  World  War  recedes  into  the  background,  we  shall  find  boys  showing 
less  interest  in  military  drill. 

The  possible  criticism  that  boys  taking  this  subject  become  warlike 
and  would  be  more  inclined  at  a  later  date  to  plunge  the  country  into  war, 
seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  without  foundation. 

C.  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  15th  I  would  say  that  military 
drill  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  school  work. 

The  habits  of  obedience,  promptness,  neatness,  orderly  procedure,  and 
co-operation  are  constantly  being  formed.  Those  in  command  acquire 
an  attitude  of  leadership  and  initiative.  This  example  has  a  similar 
effect  on  those  striving  for  promotion  and  on  those  whom  they  command 
and  lead.  At  any  time  an  appeal  to  a  boy's  honor  on  the  score  of  military 
training  is  received  with  most  cordial  response.  A  stirring  sense  of  patrio- 
tism is  fostered  by  military  drill  that  cannot  be  attained  in  another  way. 
The  wearing  of  the  uniform  produces  a  most  helpful  effect. 

In  my  opinion  these  are  valuable  features  of  military  driU  and  should 
be  retained. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  work  should  be  changed.     .     .     . 

Some  of  the  time  devoted  to  miUtary  drill  should  be  given  over  to  intel- 
ligent physical  training;  we  should  have  for  each  boy  a  definite  progress 
chart  in  physical  growth  that  is  as  carefully  measured  and  recorded  as 
his  chart  of  intellectual  growth. 

D.  In  intellectual  benefit,  the  officers  especially  share.  The  list  of 
commands,  which  has  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants, is  long  and  requires  unhesitating  mastery  of  their  wording,  order 
and  application.  Privates  also  are  aided  in  developing  pmactuality, 
powers  of  concentration  and  quick  decision. 

Physically,  the  self-control  necessary  for  obedience  contributes  to 
healthful  attitudes  of  mind  and  the  good  posture  maintained  during  the 
periods  of  drill  sets  its  stamp  at  other  times. 

Morally,  the  influence  of  military  drill  operates  to  develop  responsibility 
outside  of  drill  periods.  Officers  are  called  upon  for  patrol  duty  at  recess, 
etc.,  and  are  effective  aids  in  furthering  student  co-operation.  Regard 
for  order,  obedience  to  authority  and  recognition  of  merit  in  promotion 
are  prominent  values  of  military  organization. 

E.  In  my  opinion,  the  subject  of  military  drill,  when  properly  con- 
ducted under  favorable  conditions,  tends  to  produce  the  following  results: 
Discipline,  prompt  obedience,  neatness,  team  play,  good  citizenship, 
loyalty,  and  general  efficiency.  It  also  tends  to  develop  personal  re- 
sponsibility and  initiative. 

The  fact  that  military  drill  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  Boston 
school  system  since  1864  is  impressive.  The  annual  parade  of  the  Boston 
school  regiments  has  been  very  highly  commended  by  authorities  on 
military  subjects.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  results  of  military 
training  in  the  Boston  high  schools  were  extremely  significant  in  the 
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World  War.  Young  men  who  had  enjoyed  military  drill  in  the  Boston 
high  schools  were,  in  many  instances,  rapidly  advanced  to  positions  of 
honor  and  responsibility.     .     .     . 

Since  setting-up  exercises,  marching,  and  the  Manual  of  Arms,  are  part 
of  the  training,  military  drill  affords  a  system  of  physical  training  not 
easily  available  by  any  other  system. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  appears  to  me  that  military  drill,  as  con- 
ducted in  the  City  of  Boston,  is  a  valuable  and  important  part  of  our 
educational  system. 

F.  Military  drill  has  been  taught  in  the  — —  High  School  for  over 
thirty  years.  During  this  time  the  parents,  pupils,  teachers,  and  school 
ofBcials  have  considered  it  a  most  valuable  school  activity. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  and  of  studying  the  results  of 
this  school  activity  during  the  past  sixteen  years;  and  I  believe  military 
drill  to  be  a  most  helpful  form  of  physical  training,  and  that  it  teaches 
the  boys  to  be  careful,  accurate,  respectful  and  obedient. 

G.  I  wish  to  put  myself  on  record  as  favoring  the  continuance  of  military 
drill  in  the  high  school.  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  good 
results  obtained  by  it.  It  develops  a  strong  sense  of  leadership  among 
the  officers,  and  with  this  goes  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
subordinates  in  the  ranks  are  also  taught  obedience.  Later,  these  same 
subordinates  learn  the  lessons  of  leadership  when  they  are  promoted  to 
the  higher  ranks.     Military  drill  brings  out  the  manly  qualities  of  the  boys. 

I  was  interested  in  the  vote  cast  at  Amherst  recently  where  so  many 
principals  voted  to  abolish  military  drill.     .     .     . 

I  am  wondering  how  many  of  the  three  hundred  principals  and  super- 
intendents who  voted  at  Amherst  to  abolish  military  drill  based  their 
decision  on  first-hand  knowledge  of  its  value.  I  am  curious  to  know 
how  many  of  them  have  had  military  drill  under  their  jurisdiction. 

H.  The  military  tradition  in  this  school  is  unusually  strong  and  has  done 
much  to  enrich  the  school  memories  among  the  alumni.  Repeatedly  I 
have  heard  members  of  the  alumni  of  this  school,  who  graduated  over 
fifty  years  ago,  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  valued  training 
that  they  received  as  school  cadets.  The  men  to  whom  I  refer  had  not  en- 
gaged in  any  mihtary  activity  since  high  school  days.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  work  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  student. 

In  this  school: 

The  example  and  leadership  of  commissioned  officers  is  of  very  great 
importance  in  assisting  student  morale. 

It  is  a  great  force  for  promoting  democracy  in  school. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  moral  education  this  training  is  very  effective. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  rank  of  a  non-commissioned  or  commissioned  officer, 
a  boy  in  this  school  must  have  a  satisfactory  record  not  only  in  scholarship, 
but  also  in  rehabihty,  manner  and  co-operation.  Every  teacher  in  the 
school  marlcs  a  boy  upon  these  three  objectives  twice  each  year.  For  a 
boy  to  be  promoted  in  rank,  his  record  must  be  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 

Military  training  m.akes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  nature  of  the  fourteen 
to  eighteen  vear  old  bov. 
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In  no  way,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it,  is  this  promoting  a  general  martial 
atmosphere,  which  will  tend  to  defer  international  peace.  Although  I 
believe  in  preparedness,  the  aim  of  this  training,  in  Boston,  is  not  to 
develop  soldiers. 

It  is,  as  I  interpret  it,  to  develop  youth  with  physically  sound  bodies, 
of  high  character,  of  leadership,  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  a  spirit  of 
service,  and,  through  it  all,  to  promote  fundamental  ideals  of  real  and 
abiding  American  patriotism. 

I.  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  March  15  in  re  the  educational 
value  of  military  drill,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  am  a  believer  in  military 
drill  in  the  public  schools. 

It  is  of  great  direct  practical  value  in  the  physical  and  moral  training 
of  boys.     In  the  intellectual  training,  its  effect  is  probably  indirect. 

I  have  had  charge  of  boys  in  the High  School  and  in  the 

High  School  for  forty  years,  during  which  time  military  drill  has  been  in 
effect.  I  feel  certain  that  it  has  had  a  great  influence  in  the  posture  of 
boys.  These  boys  probably  have  not  had  a  perfect  posture,  but  it  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  setting-up  exercises  and  the  manual  of  arms 
of  the  military  drill. 

Morally,  military  drill,  during  these  years,  has  had  a  very  positive  effect 
upon  the  boys.  We  all  know  that  perhaps  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
country  today  is  disregard  of  law;  especially  is  this  apt  to  be  true  among 
adolescent  or  growing  boys.  Military  drill  has  done  much  to  instill  in 
the  boys  obedience  to  law  and  authority,  self-restraint  and  respect  for 
their  superiors.  I  believe,  also,  it  has  been  effective  in  teaching  the  boys 
self-restraint.  I  should  dislike  very  much  to  see  military  drill  dropped 
from  our  high  school  curriculum, 

J.  I  have  been  familiar  with  military  drill  as  conducted  in  the  Boston 
high  and  Latin  schools  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  have  seen  nothing  to 
cause  me  to  change  the  good  opinion  of  this  activity  carried  over  from  the 
days  of  my  own  participation  therein. 

I  consider  the  drill  a  powerful  influence  in  the  moral  life  of  the  school. 
The  boys  learn  to  obey  orders  promptly  and  when  advanced  to  non- 
commissioned and  commissioned  rank  learn  to  give  orders  and  to  exert 
control  over  their  fellows  by  force  of  personality. 

The  method  of  selecting  commissioned  officers  which  shall  cut  out  all 
who  have  not  shown  themselves  actively  on  the  right  side  of  order  and 
good  government,  helps  greatly  in  maintaining  good  order  throughout 
the  school. 

Intellectually  the  drill  is  of  benefit  especially  as  it  develops  the  power  of 
attention.  Far  from  hiding  in  the  crowd  the  inattentive  cadet  becomes 
at  once  conspicuous  as  his  lapse  usually  causes  glaring  confusion  in  the 
company  for  which  he  cannot  escape  responsibility.  As  the  boy  goes  up 
to  command  a  squad,  and  then  to  commissioned  rank,  the  need  of  close 
attention  to  carry  out  any  order  that  may  be  transmitted  to  him  is  greatly 
increased. 

All  that  I  can  say  in  favor  of  military  drill  is  predicated  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  carried  on  by  instructors  appointed  by  the  local  authorities 
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who  are  subordinate  to  the  general  authority  of  the  school,  that  the  drill 
may  remain  a  minor  part  of  the  activity  of  the  school. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  when  conducted  as  an  R.  0.  T.  C.  under 
officers  appointed  by  the  department  at  Washington,  the  relation  of  the 
drill  and  the  school  have  been  inverted  and  the  drill  must  take  first  place. 
If  this  were  the  situation  in  Boston,  I  should  earnestly  desire  the  abolition 
of  military  drill. 

K.  In  reply  to  your  request  for  an  estimate  of  military  drill,  may  I 
not  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  military  drill  as  taught  in 

the High  School  is  one  of  the  most  worth-while  courses  that  we  give. 

It  has,  of  course,  its  intellectual  and  physical  values,  but  I  wish,  especially, 
to  emphasize  its  value  in  furnishing  a  high  type  of  moral  training  for  boys. 
Aside  from  the  course  in  physical  training  and  athletics,  and  without  de- 
tracting from  the  excellent  work  done  by  other  departments  of  the  school 
in  moral  education  for  citizenship,  I  know  of  nothing  done  for  my  boys 
which  pays  such  high  dividends  in  character  formation  as  does  military 
drill.  The  lessons  learned  in  military  driU  of  obedience,  of  duty,  of  self- 
control,  of  respect  for  duly  constituted  authority,  of  pride  in  personal 
appearance,  of  loyalty  and  esprit  de  corps,  are  so  strongly  inculcated  that 
the  results  are  beneficently  felt  in  all  of  the  other  contacts  made  by  the 
boys  in  their  school  life.  From  this  standpoint,  military  drill,  therefore, 
is  a  powerful  influence  toward  shaping  their  lives  for  good  citizenship,  and 
the  state  ultimately  reaps  the  benefit. 

^Vhile  the  moral  values,  mentioned  above,  are  inherent  to  the  course 
itself,  much  of  the  credit  for  the  excellent  results,  both  in  school  and  after, 
is  due  to  the  superior  character  of  the  military  instructor  fiu-nished  by  the 
School  Committee  to  give  instruction  in  military  drill  in  this  school.  We 
have  in  this  United  States  Army  Captain  a  true  leader  of  men.  His  vig- 
orous, manly  character,  exemplified  in  his  every  act  and  word,  makes  him 
an  approved  pattern  as  he  stands  before  his  cadets.  The  boys  willingly 
follow  such  a  leader,  and  his  power  for  good,  consequently,  cannot  easily 
be  measured. 

I  should  deplore  any  attempt  to  abolish  a  course  which  has  so  much  to 
do  with  shaping  manly  character,  and  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  false 
sentiment  which  finds  in  military  drill  in  high  schools  a  menace  to  the  true 
ideals  of  American  citizenship.  Rather,  let  it  be  said,  that  it  is  by  such 
training  that  we  are  most  likely  to  develop  in  our  boys  those  homely 
virtues  of  obedience,  of  respect  for  authority,  and  of  willingness  to  serve 
others,  which  are  the  bulwarks  of  our  liberties. 

Owing  to  lack  of  facilities,  military  drill  heretofore  has  not 
been  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  ]\Iechanic  Ai'ts  High 
School.  The  head  master,  however,  reports  as  follows  with 
reference  to  the  subject: 

I  am  personally  in  favor  of  military  drill  in  boys'  high  schools  and  in- 
tend to  ask  to  have  it  approved  for  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  facilities  are  provided. 
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THE     MASTER'S     DEGREE     IN     THE     TEACHERS 
COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

In  the  year  1922  the  School  Committee,  recognizing  that 
the  curriculum  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  included  academic 
subjects  for  which  credit  was  allowed  by  representative  colleges, 
and  convinced  that  the  school  was  adequately  equipped  to  offer 
instruction  of  standard  collegiate  grade,  petitioned  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  for  authority  to  confer  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
in  that  institution.  By  action  of  the  Legislature  this  request 
of  the  School  Committee  was  granted,  and  courses  leading  to 
the  above-named  degrees  were  established  in  the  Boston 
Normal  School  in  September,  1922.  The  traditional  three- 
year  courses  for  teachers  of  elementary  grades  (I  to  VI)  and  of 
kindergartens  were  retained. 

Reconstruction  of  the  administrative  machinery  followed, 
and  the  Boston  Normal  School  rapidly  took  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  college.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1924,  the  School 
Committee  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a  change  in  the 
name  of  the  institution  from  Boston  Normal  School  to  that  of 
the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  Since  all  students 
in  the  course  for  elementary  teachers  had  been  required  for 
some  time  to  take  considerable  academic  work  of  collegiate 
grade,  several  students  were  prepared  in  the  fall  of  1922  to 
transfer  into  the  college  courses,  and  of  this  number  fourteen 
were  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion and  twenty  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Education,  in 
June,  1925.  For  several  years  young  men  and  women,  gradu- 
ates of  traditional  colleges,  who  were  looking  forward  toward 
service  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Boston,  have  been  supple- 
menting their  college  course  by  a  graduate  year  of  professional 
study,  thereby  securing  a  master's  degree  either  in  education, 
or  in  arts  with  certain  educational  courses.  It  seemed  to  the 
school  authorities  that  similar  opportunity  should  be  provided 
in  our  Teachers  College  for  the  graduates  of  the  four-year 
courses  to  pursue  therein  an  additional  year  of  professional 
preparation  and  receive  credit  therefor.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1926,  the  School  Committee  addressed  the  Legislature,  seeking 
power  to  confer  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  in  the  Teach- 
ers College  of  the  City  of  Boston.    The  appeal  presented  by  the 
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Committee  through  its  chairman,  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Bogan, 
contained  the  following  statement  of  facts: 

"Several  years  ago,  in  1918,  the  School  Committee  author- 
ized the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  co-operate  with  the 
Departments  of  Education  at  Boston  College  and  Boston 
University  in  the  establishment  of  courses  for  college  gradu- 
ates leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education.  Under 
the  plan  approved,  students  devote  a  semester  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  of  practice  and  training  in 
the  Boston  public  schools,  and  during  the  second  semester 
they  receive  academic  instruction  in  the  college  of  their  choice. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  if  successful,  they  receive  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Education  from  the  colleges  they  have  attended. 

"During  the  semester  when  the  students  are  occupied  with 
practice  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  they  are  carefully 
observed  and  directed  by  the  department  of  practice  and 
training  of  the  Boston  public  schools  which  comprises  a 
director  and  five  assistant  directors,  especially  qualified  for 
the  training  of  future  intermediate  and  high  school  teachers. 

"In  connection  with  this  semester  of  practice  work,  the 
following  additional  requirements  are  demanded  of  this  group 
of  students: 

1.  Attendance  upon  weekly  educational  conferences 
held  by  the  director  of  practice  and  training  and  by 
the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment. These  conferences  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  classroom  work  in  which  the  students  are  engaged. 

2.  The  pursuit  of  a  definite  course  in  recent  educa- 
tional literature,  and  written  reviews  and  reports  with 
reference  thereto. 

3.  The  preparation  by  the  student  of  carefully  organ- 
ized lesson  plans,  and  criticisms  thereon  by  the  visiting 
supervisors. 

4.  A  comprehensive  study  of  types  of  individual 
pupils  and  of  the  adaptation  of  the  course  of  study  to 
suit  the  needs  of  individual  pupils. 

Of  the  thirty  units  (semester  hours)  required  for  the  degree 
of  IVIaster  of  Education  at  Boston  University  and  at  Boston 
College,  tv/elve  credits  are  allowed  for  this  practice  work  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

"From  the  foregoing  description  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Boston  School   Committee,   through  the   Board   of   Superin- 
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tendents  and  the  department  of  practice  and  training,  for 
several  years  has  been  conducting  actually  and  successfully  in 
co-operation  with  two  neighboring  colleges  courses  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education. 

"It  is  now  proposed  (and  that  is  the  gist  of  this  petition)  that 
the  School  Committee  of  Boston  be  authorized  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Education  in  the  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston;  that  the  semester  of  practice  work  discussed 
above  shall  be  continued  as  an  integral  part  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  in  the  Teachers  College 
and  that  credit  amounting  to  twelve  semester  hours  be  allowed 
therefor;  furthermore,  that  the  academic  course  for  these 
graduate  students,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Educa- 
tion, shall  be  conducted  in  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston  and  shall  include  the  following  subjects  which  are  a 
logical  outgrowth  of  undergraduate  work  at  present  pursued 
in  that  institution : 


Psychology  of  Subjects 

This  is  a  continuance  of  the  work  in  Education 
that  Students  have  been  pursuing  during  their 
four  years  of  undergratuate  study,  which  in- 
cluded Principles  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  Secondary  School  Problems,  and 
Educational  Research. 

Elective  Major 

Advanced  work  in  student's  elected  major  sub- 
ject (English  Literature,  Latin,  Modern  For- 
eign Languages,   History,    Mathematics,   or 
Science) . 
Methods  of  Teaching  Elected  Major     .... 

Elective  Minor 

Advanced  work  in  student's  elected  minor  sub- 
ject (English  Literature,  Latin,  Modern  For- 
eign Languages,  History,  Mathematics,  or 
Science) . 

Required  Minor 

(English  Composition  and  Rhetoric.) 
Candidates  for  Junior  Assistant  certificate  must 
qualify  in  this  subject. 
Physical  Education;  including  Educational  Hygiene, 


3  hours 


4  hours 


2  hours 
4  hours 


3  hours 


2  hours 


18  hours. 
Also  a  comprehensive  thesis  giving  the  results  of  original 
investigation  of  some  problem  in  secondary  education. 
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"The  above  course  of  study  was  adopted  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee in  June,  1925,  and  the  School  Committee,  in  anticipation 
of  favorable  action  by  the  General  Court,  voted  to  permit 
thirteen  students,  who  graduated  from  the  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  Boston  in  June,  1925,  to  remain  another  year 
and  pursue  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Educa- 
tion. These  students  are  now  (January,  1926)  taking  their 
semester  of  practice  work  in  the  high  and  intermediate  schools 
of  the  city.  During  the  next  semester  they  will  complete  the 
required  course  of  academic  instruction  as  herein  outlined,  and 
be  prepared  to  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  from 
the  Teachers  College  in  June,  1926." 

The  foregoing  petition  of  the  School  Committee  had  the 
endorsement  of  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth, 
to  whom  it  was  referred  in  accordance  with  section  6,  chapter  3, 
of  the  General  Laws,  which  relates  to  the  incorporation  of 
colleges  and  universities  with  power  to  grant  degrees.  A  bill 
embodying  the  request  of  the  Committee  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  Education  of  the  Legislature  and  was 
enacted  without  opposition. 

The  Act  (chapter  16  of  the  Laws  of  1926)  reads  as  follows: 

"The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  may  grant  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Education  to  graduates  of  colleges  or  uni- 
versities who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  graduate  course 
of  instruction  in  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  as 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  superintendents,  in  addition  to  the 
degrees  it  may  now  grant  to  graduates  of  said  college  under 
authority  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the  acts 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  chapter  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four." 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANTS. 
Commensurate  with  the  adoption  of  the  plan  for  co-operative 
graduate  work  in  education  by  the  School  Committee  of 
Boston  and  neighboring  colleges,  there  was  created  the  rank  of 
junior  assistant.  Holders  of  the  master's  degree  secured 
through  these  co-operating  agencies,  after  passing  an  examina- 
tion prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  were  granted  a 
certificate  as  junior  assistant,  their  names  were  placed  upon 
eligible  lists,  and  they  were  appointed  to  temporary  probation- 
ary service.    After  obtaining  the  requisite  amount  of  experience 
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and  after  successfully  passing  the  prescribed  examination,  they 
may  qualify  as  regular  intermediate  or  high  school  teachers. 
It  was  expected  originally  that  the  school  system  would  readily 
provide  temporary  service  for  these  young  probationers  and 
that  eventually  the}''  would  be  absorbed  as  permanent  teachers. 
Owing  to  the  large  number,  however,  who  have  qualified  as 
junior  assistants,  it  has  become  more  and  more  difficult  to 
realize  our  early  expectations.  The  Superintendent,  in  June 
of  the  current  year,  felt  constrained  to  present  to  the  School 
Committee  the  following  memoradum  relating  to  this  subject: 

Those  who  have  completed  the  co-operative  courses  leading 
to  the  degree  ot  Master  in  Education  and  who  are  qualified 
for  the  position  of  junior  assistant  at  the  present  time,  number 
one  hundred  and  three.  It  has  been  very  difficult  during  the 
past  year  to  provide  probationary  service  for  this  group  of  can- 
didates. The  Committee  vvill  recall  that  early  in  the  year  the 
Superintendent  presented  these  difficulties,  and  that  with 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  he  was  privileged  to  assign 
junior  assistants  to  high  and  intermediate  schools  upon  a  more 
liberal  basis  than  had  existed  previously.  An  added  difficulty 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  our  high  school  attendance  which 
in  recent  years  has  been  mounting  rapidly,  during  the  present 
year  is  at  a  standstill,  indicating  that  the  peak  of  high  school 
attendance  for  the  present  at  least  has  been  reached.  Very  few 
vacancies  are  occurring  in  high  schools  and  appointments 
therein  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Consequently,  we 
are  not  absorbing  this  large  group  of  junior  assistants  as  we 
had  hoped  we  might,  and  yet  in  a  measure  we  are  under  a  certain 
obligation  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  one  hundred  and  three  already  upon  our 
lists,  sixty-eight  candidates  took  the  examination  this  month 
for  the  junior  assistant's  certificate,  and  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  about  fifty  will  qualify.  There  are 
also  graduating  from  our  Teachers  College  twelve  students 
who  have  completed  the  master's  course  there.  This  makes 
a  total  of  approximately  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  candidates 
who  will  be  available  as  junior  assistants  in  September  next. 

I  am  informed  on  the  testimony  of  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  the  Teachers  College,  that  if  the  co-operative 
courses  with  other  institutions  are  continued,  at  least  seventy- 
five  candidates  will  be  enrolled  in  these  courses  during  the  com- 
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ing  year,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  these  undoubtedly  will 
apply  for  our  junior  assistant's  certificate.  The  folly  of  con- 
tinuing such  a  situation  is  evident.  We  are  confronted,  it 
seems  to  me,  with  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  altogether  these 
co-operative  courses.  Furthermore,  in  the  future  we  should 
issue  the  junior  assistant  s  certificate  to  none  except  holders  of 
the  degree  of  Master  in  Education  from  our  own  local  Teachers 
College. 

During  the  past  year  all  graduates  of  our  three-year  ele- 
mentary and  kindergarten  courses  were  appointed  to  permanent 
positions  in  our  schools.  It  is  apparent  that  we  must  offer 
some  inducements  to  students  who  take  a  year  or  two  years  in 
further  preparation.  Therefore,  it  seems  that  holders  of  the 
master's  degree  from  the  Teachers  College  should  continue  to  be 
classified  as  junior  assistants  and  should  be  given  precedence 
in  appointment  to  temporary  positions,  with  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  in  due  time  they  may  successfully  pass  the 
prescribed  examinations  for  high  or  intermediate  certificates, 
secure  a  creditable  rating  upon  our  eligible  lists  and  receive 
permanent  appointment  in  competition  with  candidates  from 
all  other  sources. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  as  herein  set  forth  the  School 
Committee  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  1926  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  graduate  courses  conducted  in  co-operation  with 
other  colleges,  and  in  the  future  to  grant  the  junior  assistant's 
certificate  only  to  holders  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education 
received  in  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 


THE    MASTER'S    DEGREE    A    REQUIREMENT    FOR 
CERTAIN  CERTIFICATES. 

We  make  no  fetish  of  degrees.  We  believe  that  there  are 
essential  qualities  in  a  teacher  quite  apart  from  the  purely 
academic.  Nevertheless,  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  always 
has  been  and  always  should  be  considered  a  prerequisite  for 
teaching.  As  early  as  1888  college  graduation  became  an  eligi- 
bility requirement  for  our  high  school  first  grade  certificate,  and 
since  1900  a  diploma  from  a  college  or  a  university  has  been  a 
conditio  sine  qua  non  demanded  of  all  candidates  seeking  our 
high  school  IV  certificate.  Manifestly,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  may  reasonably  require  a  master's  degree  of  all  teachers 
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applying  for  service  in  our  Teachers  College  or  in  our  high 
schools.  This  is  not  imposing  an  impossible  condition  upon 
prospective  teachers.  In  fact,  many  candidates  now  taking 
examination  for  our  most  important  certificates  are  already 
equipped  ^ith  a  master's  degree  which  they  have  obtained  at 
one  of  the  excellent  graduate  schools  of  education  in  Boston 
or  its  vicinity.  Furthermore,  for  teachers  already  in  our 
service,  the  School  Committee  is  offering  an  opportunity 
through  summer  and  late  afternoon  courses  to  secure  not  only 
a  baccalaureate  but  also  a  master's  degree. 

Heretofore,  we  have  not  required  teachers  in  our  intermediate 
grades  to  possess  college  degrees.  In  the  reorganization  of  our 
intermediate  schools  we  were  fortunate  in  having  a  large  number 
of  upper  elementary-grade  teachers  who,  in  classroom  technique 
and  in  general  efficiency,  were  nowhere  surpassed.  Many  of 
these  former  elementary  teachers  met  certain  essentials  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  gracefully  assumed 
their  places  in  intermediate  grade  work  and  in  a  large  measure 
have  been  responsible  for  the  development  and  the  success  of 
this  unit  of  organization.  Other  teachers  of  this  type  are  now 
quahfying  for  intermediate  grade  certification  and  the  way  is 
still  left  open  so  that  all  holders  of  the  Elementary  B  certificate, 
issued  prior  to  January,  1918,  and  of  the  Elementary  B  Normal 
certificate,  issued  prior  to  June,  1920,  may  also  qualify,  if  they 
so  desire. 

By  recent  action  of  the  School  Committee,  all  candidates 
seeking  certification  for  a  position  in  the  Teachers  College  of 
the  City  of  Boston  or  in  any  of  the  high  schools  of  the  city  must 
be  holders  of  a  master's  degree,  and  all  candidates  for  the  inter- 
mediate school  certificate  must  be  graduates  of  an  approved 
college.  But  with  its  accustomed  consideration  for  teachers  in 
the  service  and  others  who  may  be  looking  forward  toward 
certification,  the  School  Committee  decided  that  these  advanced 
requirements  should  not  become  effective  until  January  1, 
1929.  Thus,  many  deserving  teachers  who  are  preparing  for 
higher  certificates  uill  not  become  embarrassed,  or  compelled 
to  hasten  unnecessarily  toward  the  goals  of  their  ambition. 
This  raising  of  the  standards  of  academic  requirements  for  the 
higher  grades  of  certificates  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
forward-looking  achievements  of  the  School  Committee  in 
recent  years.     It  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  elevating  the 
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teaching  profession  to  a  height  and  a  dignity  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  other  great  professions. 

The  following  are  the  orders  of  the  School  Committee  carrying 
into  effect  these  new  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates: 

I.  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Principal:  To  prin- 
cipals of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Graduation  from  a  college 
or  university  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  or  from  an  in- 
stitution of  as  high  a  grade;  evidence  of  five  years  successful  experience 
in  teaching  and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools;  evidence  of  good 
administrative  ability. 

After  January  1,  1929,  candidates  shall  be  required,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  to  be  holders  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education,  Master 
of  Arts,  or  equivalent  degree,  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Sur)erintendents,  provided  that  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
must  be  secured  in  the  field  of  the  candidate's  major  subject. 

II.  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston:  To  dean,  masters, 
junior  masters,  adviser  of  women,  first  assistants,  and  assistants  of  the 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Graduation  from  a  college 
or  university  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  or  from  an 
institution  of  as  high  a  grade;  evidence  of  five  years'  successful  experience 
in  teaching  and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools. 

After  January  1,  1929,  candidates  shall  be  required,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  to  be  holders  of  tlie  degree  of  Master  of  Education,  Master  of 
Arts,  or  equivalent  degree,  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Surnjrintendents,  provided  that  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  must  be  secured  in  the  field  of  the  candidate's  major  subject. 

III.  High  and  Clerical  School,  Head  Master:  To  head  masters  of 
day  high  schools  and  of  day  clerical  schools,  and  to  principals  of  con- 
tinuation schools. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Graduation  from  a  college 
or  university  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  or  from  an 
institution  of  as  high  a  grade;  evidence  of  five  years'  successful  experience 
in  teaching  and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools;  evidence  of  good 
administrative  ability. 

Candidates  for  the  High  School  head  master's  certificate  must  have  had 
four  years'  service  in  a  Boston  high  school,  a  satisfactory  portion  of  which 
shall  have  been  in  executive  work,  or  in  a  similar  position  elsewhere. 

After  January  1,  1929,  candidates  shall  be  required,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  to  be  holders  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  F^ducation,  Master  of 
Arts,  or  equivalent  degree,  from  a  college  or  university  ai)proved  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  provided  that  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  must  be  secured  in  the  field  of  the  candidate's  major  subject. 

IV.  High  School:  To  masters,  junior  masters,  advisers  of  girls,  first 
assistants,  and  assistants  of  day  high  schools;  to  junior  masters  (military 
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drill),  to  junior  masters  (physical  education),  and  to  assistants  (physical 
education)  in  the  Teachers  College,  Latin  and  day  high  schools;  to  assist- 
ants, senior  assistants,  senior  instructors,  heads  of  division  (girls)  and 
heads  of  division  (boys),  Continuation  School;  and  to  instructors,  senior 
instructors,  and  vice  principal,  Boston  Trade  School. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Graduation  from  a  college  or 
university  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  or  from  an  institu- 
tion of  as  high  a  grade;  evidence  of  three  years'  successful  experience  in 
teaching  and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools,  which  experience 
shall  include  at  least  one  year  in  a  day  high  or  a  day  intermediate  school. 
After  January  1,  1929,  candidates  shall  be  required,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  to  be  holders  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education,  Master  of 
Arts,  or  equivalent  degree,  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  provided  that  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
must  be  secured  in  the  field  of  the  candidate's  major  subject. 

The  Master's  Degree  in  Education  earned  under  the  plan  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  Master's  Degree  in  Education  from 
the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  or  the  Master's  Degree  in 
Education  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, with  educational  courses  approved  by  that  Board,  may  be 
accepted  as  equivalent  to  two  of  the  three  years'  successful  experience  in 
teaching  and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools. 

VII.  Elementary  School,  Class  A:  To  submasters  and  masters'  assist- 
ants, day  elementary  or  day  intermediate  schools;  instructors  and  senior 
instructors,  Boston  Trade  School;  assistants,  senior  assistants,  and  senior 
instructors.  Continuation  School. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are :  Graduation  from  a  college 
or  from  a  normal  school  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and 
evidence  of  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  and  govern- 
ing regular  graded  day  schools. 

After  January  1,  1929,  all  candidates  for  this  certificate  shall  be  required 
to  offer  graduation  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents. 

The  Master's  Degree  in  Education  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  two  years' 
experience  in  teaching  as  under  certificate  IV  above. 

XXXIII.    Intermediate.    To    assistants  in  day  intermediate  schools. 
The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are : 

Graduation  from  a  college  or  from  a  normal  school  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents;  and  evidence  of  three  years'  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching  and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools. 

After  January  1,  1929,  all  candidates  for  this  certificate  shall  be  required 
to  offer  graduation  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents. 

The  Master's  Degree  in  Education  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  two  years' 
experience  in  teaching  as  under  certificate  IV  above. 

Note. —  Holders  of  certificates  of  qualification  issued  prior  to  January, 
1918,  which  at  the  time  of  granting  covered  service  in  the  upper  grades  in 
elementary  schools  are  eligible  for  appointment  to  intermediate  schools 
or  classes. 
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ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL  REVENUES. 

For  Purchase  of  Land,  Construction  of  New  School 

Buildings,  etc. 

The  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  providing  adequate 
housing  accommodations  for  school  children  is  evidenced  by 
the  substantial  amounts  raised  for  this  purpose  by  taxation 
during  recent  years. 

In  the  year  1920  the  School  Conmaittee  secured  from  the 
Legislature  authority  to  appropriate  for  land  and  buildings 
$7,500,000  distributed  over  three  years,  namely,  1920-21, 
1921-22,  and  1922-23.  Again  in  1923  the  committee  obtained 
from  the  General  Court  power  to  appropriate  $7,000,000  during 
two  years,  namely,  1923-24  and  1924-25.  In  1925  the  School 
Committee  presented  to  the  Legislature  a  three  years'  building 
program  and  asked  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  carry  this 
program  into  effect.  The  Legislature,  however,  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for  one  year  only,  namely,  that 
of  1925. 

In  order  to  complete  certain  projects  already  undertaken  and 
to  make  possible  the  building  program  previously  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Municipal  Finance,  the  School  Committee 
in  1926  petitioned  the  Legislature  and  received  from  that  body 
power  to  appropriate  $10,000,000  during  the  financial  years 
1926,  1927,  and  1928.  Thus  there  was  made  available  for  pur- 
chase of  school  sites  and  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and 
the  furnishing  of  the  same,  during  the  period  from  1920  to 
1928,  inclusive,  the  sum  of  $27,500,000.  And  it  should  be 
recorded  that  in  all  these  instances  the  amounts  raised  or  to  be 
raised  come  from  current  taxation  and  not  from  issue  of  bonds. 

The  reader  should  distinguish  between  the  appropriating 
authority  and  the  levying  power  of  the  School  Committee .  The 
School  Committee  may  appropriate  in  any  year  the  total  amount 
authorized  by  legislative  action,  but  it  may  certify  to  the  as- 
sessors for  incorporation  in  the  tax  levy  only  the  amount  that 
it  is  estimated  will  be  expended  during  the  current  financial 
year.  Furthermore,  by  the  Act  of  1926,  the  amount  that  may 
be  appropriated  or  raised  in  a  particular  year  is  determined  by 
statute.  Thus  the  $10,000,000  authorized  by  the  statute  of 
1926  may  be  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee  in  three 
years  but  the  levying  of  the  same  must  be  distributed  over  a 
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period  of  four  years.  In  this  legislation  for  a  "pay-as-you-go" 
policy,  there  is  involved  a  problem  in  municipal  financing,  an 
explanation  of  which  is  rather  technical  and  is  not  pertinent  to 
the  present  discussion.  The  application,  however,  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  quotations  from  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of 
1926,  entitled  "An  Act  Relative  to  Appropriations  for  Con- 
struction and  Certain  Other  Purposes  by  the  School  Committee 
of  the  City  of  Boston": 

Section  1.  .  .  .  For  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  new  school 
buildings,  both  temporary  and  permanent,  including  the  taking  of  land 
therefor,  and  for  school  yards,  and  the  preparing  of  school  yards  for  use, 
and  for  the  rent  of  hired  school  accommodations:  .  .  .  for  the  financial 
year  ending  on  December  thirty-first,  nineteen  himdred  and  twenty-six, 
two  doUars  and  twenty-five  cents  [on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the 
valuation  on  which  appropriations  are  based  for  general  school  purposes] ; 
for  the  financial  years  ending  on  December  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  and  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  respectively, 
one  dollar  and  sixty-eight  cents;  .  .  .  provided,  however,  that  there 
shall  not  be  appropriated  for  purposes  included  under  the  provisions  of 
this  item  during  said  financial  years  .  .  .  ending  on  December  thirty- 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  more  than  four  million  doUars, 
or  during  said  financial  years  ending  on  December  thirty-first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  and  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty -eight,  more 
than  three  million  doUars  in  any  one  year;  .  .  .  and  provided,  further, 
that  there  shall  be  raised  by  taxation  on  account  of  the  amounts  herein 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  years  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  nineteen  himdred  and 
twenty-seven,  and  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  as  follows: —  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  the  simi  of  not  less  than  one  miUion 
and  not  more  than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  the  sum  of  not  less  than  three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  and  not  more  than  four  million  dollars;  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  the  sum  of  not  less  than  three  million 
and  not  more  than  three  miUion  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  the  balance  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated and  not  already  raised  by  taxation  on  account  of  the  amoimts 
herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  years  ending  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-sk,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  and  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight;  and  the 
amounts  in  excess  of  the  minimum  amounts  but  not  exceeding  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  to  be  raised  by  taxation  in  each  of  the  years  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-sis,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  and  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  shall  be  determined  by  the  school  committee  on  or  before 
August  first  of  each  of  said  years  and  be  certified  to  the  board  of  assessors 
on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  August  in  each  of  said  years;  and  provided, 
further,  that  liabilities  incurred  for  purposes  specified  under  this  item  may 
be  paid  from  any  money  raised  for  appropriations  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  item. 
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In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  above  statute,  the 
School  Committee  on  February  15;  March  1, 15  and  26;  May  3 
and  10;  and  June  28,  1926,  passed  appropriating  orders,  em- 
bodying the  following  items: 

Item  1  —  Administration  expenses,  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment    $75,000  00 

Item  2  —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain :  Land 
and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room  building. 
Grades  I  to  III  and  kindergarten  (Item  19,  1922;  Item  11, 
1923;  Item  8,  1924) 6,236  39 

Item  3  —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury :  Land  and  buildings  for 
kindergarten  and  Grades  I  to  VI  (Item  25,  1923,  as 
amended  June  19, 1923;  Item  32, 1923;  Item  11, 1924)     .  730  14 

Item  4  —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain:  Ja- 
maica Plain  High  School,  remodeling  and  equipping  of 
Lamartine  Street  annex  (Item  34, 1925)        ....  2,46036 

Item  5  —  Mather  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  twenty  classroom  intermediate  school  building 
(Item  36,  1920,  as  amended  May  1,  1922;  Item  9,  1922; 
Item  5,  1923) 2,100  00 

Item  6  —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton:  Land  and 
construction  of  four  classroom  unit  of  sixteen-room  build- 
ing, kindergarten  and  Grades  I  to  VI  (Item  33,  1924; 
Item  10,  1925) 15,000  00 

Item  7  —  Prescott  District,  Charlestown :  Abram  E.  Cutter 

School,  extension  of  school  yard  (Item  15, 1918)  5,600  00 

Item  8  —  Rent  of  hired  accommodations         ....  75,000  00 

Item  9  — •  Sherwin  District,  Roxbury :  Boston  Trade  School, 
plans  and  construction  of  shop  addition  (Item  20,  1923; 
Item34, 1923;  Item  16, 1924;  Item  14, 1925)      .       .        .  45,560  00 

Item  10  —  Francis  Parkman  District,  West  Roxbury :  Land 
and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room  building, 
kindergarten  and  Grades  I  to  III  (Item  22,  1925).  (To 
cover  plans  and  construction  and  change  to  a  five-room 
imit,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I  to  VI,  of  future  eleven- 
room  building) 154,500  00 

Item  11  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  imit  (kindergarten 
and  Grades  I  to  III)  near  Wren  street  (Item  20,  1925). 
(To  cover  plans  and  construction  and  change  to  a  five- 
room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I  to  VI)      .       .         89,651  01 

Item    12  —  Agassiz-Bowditch    Districts,    Jamaica    Plain: 

Land  for  additional  school  accommodations         .       .       .  90,000  00 

Item  13  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Plans,  construction  and  equipment  of  three-room  addi- 
tion to  Robert  Gould  Shaw  building,  including  accommo- 
dation for  domestic  science  and  drawing     ....  80,000  00 
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Item  14  —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  and  construc- 
tion of  four-room  addition  to  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Building,  Grades  I  to  VI 120,500  00 

Item  15  — ■  Everett  District,  South  End:  Land  for  interme- 
diate school,  twenty  to  twenty-four  classrooms,  with  com- 
bination gymnasium-hall  and  shop  facilities  for  boys  and 
girls 185,000  00 

Item  16  — •  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Roxbury :  Ad- 
dition to  yard  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  School  .        .        .  5,800  00 

Item  17  —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown :  Ad- 
dition to  yard  of  Bunker  Hill  School      5,200  00 

Item  18  —  Rescinded. 

Item  19  —  Mather  District,  Dorchester  (Grover  Cleveland 
School) :  Land  and  construction  of  twenty  classroom  in- 
termediate school  building.  (Item  36,  1920,  as  amended 
May  1, 1922;  Item  9, 1922;  Item  5, 1923;  Item  5, 1926)  .  3,500  00 

Item  20  —  Abraham  Lincoln  District:  Continuation 
School  —  land  and  construction  of  first  unit,  for  boys, 
with  hall,  shops,  etc.  (Item  50, 1923) 600,000  00 

Item  21 — 'Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction  of 
four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit  of  eight-room  build- 
ing, corner  of  Corey  road  and  Washington  street  (Item  16, 
1925) 4,500  00 

Item  22  —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston :  Construction 
of  thirty-six  classroom  high  school  for  boys  and  girls 
(Item  38,  1923;  Item  14,  1924) 136,000  00 

Item  23  —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  four-room  addition  to  Charles  Logue  build- 
ing (Item  26,  1925) 564  67 

Item  24  —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land 
and  construction  of  thirty-six  classroom  high  school  for 
boys  and  girls  (Item  37,  1925) 33,000  00 

Item  25  —  Everett  District,  South  End :  Land  for  inter- 
mediate school,  twenty  to  twenty-four  classrooms,  with 
combination  gymnasium-hall,  and  shop  facilities  for  boys 
and  girls  (Item  15,  1926) 15,000  00 

Item  26  —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land  and 
construction  of  eight-room  unit  (kindergarten  and  Grades 
I  to  III)  of  six-grade  elementary  building  with  hall 
(Item  23,  1925) 64,234  29 

Item  27  —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury  (Memorial  High 
School) :  Land  and  construction  of  a  thirty-six  classroom 
girls'  high  school  and  a  thirty-six  classroom  boys'  high 
school  (Item  11,  1922,  as  amended  December  18,  1922; 
Item  27,  1923;  Item  25,  1924;  Item  37, 1924)    .       .       .     1,469,810  00 
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Item  28  —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and  buildings 
for  kindergarten  and  Grades  I  to  VI  (Item  25,  1923,  as 
amended  June  19,  1923;   Item  32,  1923;   Item  11,  1924; 

Items,  1926) 43  56 

Item  29  — •  Mather  District,  Dorchester  (Grover  Cleveland 
School):  Land  and  construction  of  twenty  classroom 
intermediate  school  building  (Item  36,  1920,  as  amended 
May  1,  1922;  Item  9,  1922;  Item  5,  1923;  Item  5,  1926; 

Item  19,  1926) 23,220  00 

Item  30  — •  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton :  Land  and 
construction  of  four  classroom  unit  of  sixteen-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I  to  VI  (Item  33,  1924; 

Item  10,  1925;  Item  6,  1926) 4,500  00 

Item  31 — Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown : 
Charlestown  High  School,  land  and  construction  of  one- 
story  shop  unit  of  three-story  annex  (Item  26,  1924; 
Item  2,  1925) 25,760  00 

Item  32  — ■  Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton :  Con- 
struction of  four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit  of 
eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road  (Item  29,  1925)        .  4,500  00 

Item  33  —  Washington  Irving  District,  West  Roxbury : 
Construction  of  third  twelve  classroom  unit  (Grades  VII 
to  XII)  (Item  27,  1925) 325,000  00 

Item  34  —  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury :  Exten- 
sion of  yard  of  John  D.  Philbrick  School      ....  100  00 

Item  35  —  Dudley  District,  Roxbury :  Land  for  twenty-four 
classroom  intermediate  school  building  with  combination 
gymnasium-hall,  and  shop  accommodations  for  boys  and 
girls  76,929  58 

Item  36  — •  Everett  District,  South  End :  Plans  for  inter- 
mediate school,  twenty  to  twenty-four  classrooms,  with 
combination  gymnasium-haU,  and  shop  facihties  for  boys 
and  girls  (See  also  Items  15  and  25,  1926)     ....  54,000  00 

Item  37  —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester  (Dor- 
chester High  School  for  Boys):  Completion  of  rough 
grading  and  construction  of  athletic  field  (Item  13,  1925),         25,000  00 

Item  38  —  Martin  District,  Roxbury :  Plans  and  construc- 
tion of  a  greenhouse  at  the  Teachers  College       .        .        .  10,000  00 

Item  39  —  Robert  Treat  Paine  District,  Dorchester:  Plans 
for  completion  of  intermediate  school  building  with  com- 
bination gjmmasium-hall,  and  shop  accommodations  for 
boys  and  girls 30,000  00 

Item  40  —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown : 
Plans  and  construction  of  two-story  addition  to  Charles- 
town High  School  Annex 136,000  00 

Total $4,000,000  00 
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From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  School  Committee 
appropriated  the  entire  amount,  namely,  $4,000,000  that  was 
authorized  under  section  1  of  the  Act  quoted  above.  This 
total  amount  "wijl  not  be  expended  during  the  financial  year 
1926,  since,  under  date  of  July  7,  the  School  Committee  cer- 
tified to  the  Board  of  Assessors  of  the  City  of  Boston  that  the 
total  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  to  meet  obligations 
already  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  under  these  appropriations 
will  be  only  $1,500,000.  In  fact,  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
are  all  that  under  the  statute  may  be  legally  raised  during  the 
financial  year  1926. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  new  buildings  completed  by  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission  (the  body  that  constructs  buildings) 
between  June  30,  1925,  and  June  30,  1926: 


Name  of  Building. 


Number  of 
Rooms. 


Cost  of 
Construction. 

(Exclusive 
of  Land  and 
Furnishings.) 


Date  of 

Occupancy. 


Beethoven  School,  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  District. 

Champlain  School,  John  Marshall 
District. 

Frank  V.  Thompson  School,  Ad- 
dition. 

Grover  Cleveland  School 


Charles  Logue  Addition,  Edmund 
P.  Tileston  District. 

Donald  McKay  School 


Jamaica  Plain  High  School  Addi- 
tion. 

Washington  Irving  Addition. ... 


Boston  Trade  School  Addition . . . 

Henry   Vane   Addition,    Robert 
Gould  Shaw  District. 


12 


19,  assembly  hall 

and  manual  and 

domestic  arts. 


30,  assembly  hall 

and  manual  and 

domestic  arts. 

18 


12,  assembly  hall 

and  manual  and 

domestic  arts. 

Shops. 

4 


$91,630  00 
179,440  00 
195,000  00 
469,500  00 

79,887  15 
630.476  00 

333,720  00 
470,000  00 

326,202  00 
62,970  00 


September  10,  1925 
September  16,  1925 
October  13,  1925 
November  24,  1925 

December  26,  1925 
March         25,  1926 

May  12,  1926 

June  1,  1926 


June 
June 


15,  1926 
12,  1926 


The  following  is  a  list  of  school  buildings  that,  according  to 
instructions  from  the  Schoolhouse  Commission,  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  early  in  the  fall  of  1926: 
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Name  of  BtnLDiNo. 


Number  of  Rooms. 


Cost  of 
Construction. 


Approximate  Dat€ 
of  Occupancy. 


James    J.    Storrow    School, 
Thomas  Gardner  District. 

Memorial  High  School  (Girls' 
Section) . 


East  Boston  High  School . 


South  Boston  High  School 
Addition. 


School, 

Warren-Bimker  Hill   Dis- 
trict. 

Charlestown    High    School 
Annex. 


53,  assembly  hall,  gym- 
nasium, library, 
reading  room  and 
domestic  arts. 

52,  assembly  hall,  gym- 
nasium, library  and 
manual  and  domestic 
arts. 

11 


4  and  electrical  shop. . . 


$109,330  00 


1,437,130  00 


1,105,870  00 


213,440  00 


105,975  00 


196,776  00 


September  15,  1926 
September  15,  1926 

September  15,  1926 

September  15, 1026 
September  15,  1926 

October      15,  1926 


For  Other  School  Purposes. 

Chapter  153  of  the  General  Laws  of  1926  entitled  "An  Act 
to  Regulate  Appropriations  for  Certain  School  Purposes  in  the 
City  of  Boston"  makes  provision: 

(c.)  For  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings  and 
for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for 
fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  exist- 
ing school  yards :  For  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six  and 
for  each  financial  year  thereafter,  ninety-one  cents. 

This  section  provides  $1,620,660.37  for  alterations  of  school 
buildings,  etc. 

(d.)  For  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training  and 
exercises,  athletics,  sports,  games  and  play,  and  for  providing 
apparatus,  equipment  and  facilities  for  the  same  in  buildings, 
yards  and  playgrounds  under  the  control  of  said  Committee, 
or  upon  any  other  land  which  the  Committee  may  have  the 
right  to  use  for  these  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  seven  and  any  acts  in  addition  thereto  and  in  amendment 
thereof:  For  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  for  each 
financial  year  thereafter,  fifteen  cents. 

By  this  section  of  the  Act  there  was  added  to  the  amount 
available  for  physical  education  the  sum  of  $53,428,36.     For 
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several  years  the  department  of  physical  education  has  been 
expanding  at  the  expense  of  the  playgrounds,  and  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  that  this  additional  revenue  should 
be  expended  largely  in  the  restoration  and  extension  of  play- 
grounds. This  intention  of  the  Committee  has  been  faithfully 
observed.  The  number  of  playgrounds  has  been  increased 
and  the  periods  of  their  operation  have  been  prolonged. 

There  has  existed  for  some  time  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
offering  to  the  girls  of  our  secondary  schools  opportunities 
for  outdoor  physical  activities  somewhat  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided for  the  boys.  It  was  intended  that  a  liberal  portion  of 
the  additional  revenue  secured  under  this  section  of  the  Act 
should  be  devoted  to  these  activities,  and  an  item  was  inserted 
in  the  annual  budget  for  this  purpose.  Accordingly,  play 
teachers  have  been  appointed  in  all  the  high  schools  and 
various  sports  and  games  have  been  organized,  including  hik- 
ing, tennis,  golf,  swimming,  basket  ball,  cage  ball,  volley  ball, 
field  hockey,  running,  jumping,  relay  races,  etc.  It  was  late  in 
the  school  year  when  the  funds  became  available,  but  the  sports 
and  games  continued  sufficiently  long  to  demonstrate  their 
great  popularity  among  the  girls.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  director  of  physical  education,  some  two  thousand  girls 
participated. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  submit  a  report  of  constructive 
achievement,  nevertheless  the  success  of  this  enterprise  seems 
assured.  Immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the  new  year  in  Sep- 
tember, the  work  will  be  resumed  and  conducted  upon  a 
thoroughly  systematic  basis. 

(e.)  For  the  employment  of  one  supervising  female  nurse, 
and  so  many  district  female  nurses  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said 
Committee,  are  necessary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  acts  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  seven  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  and  for  the  employment  of  such  number  of  school 
physicians  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  for  the  care  of  teeth  of  school  children :  For  the  finan- 
cial year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  for  each  financial  year  thereafter, 
eleven  cents. 

By  this  section  of  the  Act  there  was  made  available  for  the 
department  of  school  hygiene  the  additional  sum  of  $17,809.45. 
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This  additional  income  made  possible  deserved  increases  in  the 
salaries  of  school  physicians  and  nurses  and  also  provided  for 
certain  extensional  features  desired  by  the  director, 

OBJECTIVES    OF    EDUCATION;     EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS. 

In  a  supplement  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent there  was  published  a  friendly  survey  of  the  school  system 
of  Boston  made  by  the  classroom  teachers  in  the  service.  It  was 
a  most  creditable  analysis  of  the  existing  status  of  our  schools 
from  the  viewpoint  of  those  whose  opinions  are  too  infrequently 
presented  in  reports  of  superintendents. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  con- 
cerning objectives  of  education  and  actual  achievements  as 
revealed  in  the  administration  of  schools  and  in  classroom 
products  and  procedures,  and  it  seemed  advisable  to  have  repre- 
sentative principals  of  Boston  schools  in  a  joint  contribution 
express  their  opinions  upon  these  vital  topics.  Accordingly, 
the  Superintendent  invited  the  chairmen  of  the  high,  inter- 
mediate, and  elementary  principals  associations  to  prepare  such 
a  report,  and  with  characteristic  readiness  they  consented  to  do 
so.  The  results  of  their  study  and  observations  are  published 
in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is 
invited  to  this  dispassionate  interpretation  of  objectives  and 
achievements  from  a  group  of  principals  who  from  experience, 
training,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  problems  involved 
are  eminently  qualified  to  speak  concerning  the  development 
and  effectiveness  of  our  entire  school  system. 

In  his  initial  conference  with  the  chairmen  of  the  associations, 
the  Superintendent  suggested  for  their  consideration  an  outline 
of  certain  topics  which  might  be  made  the  basis  of  their  dis- 
cussion. This  outline  which  was  substantially  modified  as  the 
work  of  the  committee  pfrogressed  is  herewith  presented  as  a 
sort  of  unofficial  table  of  contents: 

Topics  Suggested  for  Consideration  by  the  Principals 
Associations. 
I.    Educational  Objectives. 

1.     Underlying  philosophy:  guiding  principles: 

Health,    citizenship,   vocation,    leisure,    worthy 
home  membership,  character,  etc. 
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2.  Social  aims  in  education. 

3.  Education  of  the  individual. 

Each  to  occupy  his  own  niche  in  society. 

4.  Immediate  and  remote  objectives: 

College  preparation;  economic  demands. 
Education   for   the   future;  for   any   particular 
point  in  child's  school  life. 

II.    The  System  as  an  Agency  of  Attaining  these  Objectives. 

1.  Supervision,  good  teaching,  salaries,  tenure,  sab- 

batical leaves,  etc. 

2.  Differentiation  of  curricula. 

Different  types  of  schools  and  differentiated 
courses  of  study. 

Latin  schools,  practical  and  mechanic  arts,  voca- 
tional and  part-time  courses,  etc. 

Special  classes,  Horace  Mann  School,  etc. 

Open-air  classes,  semi-blind,  defective  speech,  etc. 

Trade  schools,  continuation,  clerical,  summer 
review . 

3.  Intermediate  schools. 
Differentiation  of  work. 

Departmental  instruction. 
Secondary  instruction  begun  in  grade  VII,  com- 
pleted in  grade  XII;  100  point  diploma. 

4.  Six-grade  school. 
Importance,  laying  the  foundation. 
Definition  of  its  peculiar  province. 

5.  Departments:  Their  contribution. 
Attendance,    vocational   guidance,    measurement, 

domestic  and  manual  arts,   music,   hygiene, 
physical  education,  etc. 

6.  Extra  school  activities,  athletics,  citizenship,  moral 

character,  avocational. 

7.  Relation  to  other  agencies. 

Juvenile  Court. 

Parent  teachers'  associations. 

Civic  organizations. 

8.  Building  programs:  Better   physical    accommoda- 

tions. 

9.  Recreational    opportunities,    playgrounds,    vaca- 

tion schools. 
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10.  Adult  education. 

Evening  schools,  day  classes. 
Extended  use  of  school  buildings,  etc. 

III.    What  are  the  measurable  results  of  such  a  program? 

1.  Physically. 

What  evidence  is  there  that  our  pupils  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  have  improved  physically? 

Statistics  in  offices  of  physical  education  and 
school  hygiene. 

Effect  of  health  and  physical  education  programs, 

2.  Morally. 

a.     Effect  of  present  course  of  study  in  citizen- 
ship through  character  development. 

Have  we  concrete  evidence  that  our  pupils 
are  improving  morally? 

Is  the  school  combating  error,  falsehood, 
crime?    How? 

Are  we  actually  making  moral  instruction 
supereminent  in  our  school  program?  If 
so,  what  are  the  tangible  results? 

Are  our  boys  and  girls  better  morally  than 
they  were  a  decade  ago? 

If  they  are,  have  we  concrete  evidence? 

If  they  are  not,  wherein  lies  the  cause? 
h.    Persistency  of  pupils  through  the  grades. 
What  is  the  cause,  the  effect? 

c.  Industry  of  pupils. 

In  and  out  of  school. 

d .  The  moral  virtues . 

Are  they  practiced  by  pupils  in  connec- 
tion with  their  school  work? 

How  about  honesty  and  "a  sacred  regard 
for  truth"? 

3.  Intellectually. 

a.  Is  the  training  of  the  intellect  over- 
emphasized at  the  expense  of  moral 
training? 
Is  there  a  noticeable  gain,  not  so  much  in 
brilliancy  of  intellect  as  in  right  thinking? 
Ptight  doing? 
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h.     Is  so-called  ' '  culture ' '  declining? 

Is  there  a  danger  of  minimizing  cultural 
training  through  the  introduction  of  the 
so-called  "vocational"  subjects? 
4.    Vocationally. 

(Using  "vocational"  in  the  broader  sense.) 

a.    A  very  large  proportion  of  our  pupils  are 

in  high  schools  and  the  cost  is  enormous. 

Can  we   objectively   justify   the   increased 

expenditure? 

h.     Industrial  and  vocational  work  is  expensive. 

Do  the  results  justify  the  expenditure? 
c.     The   fruitfulness   of   the   differentiation   of 
curricula  (vide  1,  2  above). 
What  data  have  we  to  show  that  pursuit  of 
these  courses  influences  careers  of  pupils? 
IV.     Graduates. 

1.  Occupations. 

Influence  of  school  thereon. 

Any  data  to  warrant  conclusions. 

2.  Careers  in  general. 

How  related  to  instruction  received  in  schools. 

3.  Good  citizenship. 

The  result  of  school  training. 

The  above  report  is  respectfully  submited, 

JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTON. 

Presented  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  June,  1926. 


Introduction. 

The  presidents  of  the  three  associations  of  principals  in  the 

city   were   requested   by   Doctor   Burke,    Superintendent   of 

Schools,  to  select  members  from  each  association  to  serve  as  a 

committee   which  he  desired  to  appoint.     This  committee, 

duly  appointed,  met  on  January  15,  1926,  and  organized  as 

follows: 

Committee. 

Wallace  C.  Boyden,  Chairman.   Teachers  College. 

William  T.  Miller,  Secretary.  Washington  Irving  Inter- 
mediate. 

Thomas  J.  Barry       .       .       .     Rice  District. 

Rose  A.  Carrigan      .       .       .     Shurtleff  District. 

John  E.  Denham        .       .       .     Girls'  High  School. 

Frederick  A.  Guindon     .       .     Quincy  District. 

Ernest  G.  Hapgood  .       .       .     Girls'  Latin  School. 

John  F.  McGrath      .       .       .     Eliot  District. 

Adelbert  H.  Morrison    .  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Edward  J.  Muldoon         .       .     Bigelow  District. 

Archer  M.  Nickerson  .  .  Frank  V.  Thompson  Inter- 
mediate. 

Bertram  C.  Richardson  .        .     East  Boston  High  School. 

Edward  W.  Schuerch       .       .     Bowditch  District. 

James  E.  Thomas        .       .       .     Dorchester  High  School  for 

Girls. 

The  work  assigned  for  the  committee  to  undertake  was  a 
study  of  the  educational  objectives  of  the  public  schools  of 
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Boston,  the  organization  of  the  school  system  as  an  agency  for 
securing  these  objectives  and  any  educational  achievements 
of  the  Boston  schools  in  recent  years  for  which  definite  evidence 
could  be  presented.  It  was  asked  that  the  committee  report 
in  June  of  this  year.  Recognizing  the  broad  scope  of  the  survey 
asked  for  and  the  great  value  which  this  report  might  have  for 
the  good  of  the  schools  of  Boston  were  its  findings  of  the  right 
sort,  the  committee  have  devoted  all  the  time  possible  to  this 
study  in  the  four  months  at  their  disposal.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  Superintendent  they  called  upon  other  principals 
and  teachers  as  well  as  upon  the  directors  and  supervisors  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  school  system  for  assistance. 
The  response  has  been  most  generous.  Out  of  the  great  mass 
of  material  collected,  careful  selection  has  been  made  of  those 
significant  concrete  facts  and  results  which  might  serve  as  proof 
of  real  achievement  and  progress  toward  the  large  objectives  of 
school  education  in  a  democracy.  The  committee  have  tried 
to  organize  this  matter  in  such  form  as  will  make  it  readily 
usable  by  the  Superintendent  for  the  purpose  which  he  had  in 
mind  in  appointing  the  committee. 

The  time  has  been  too  short  to  allow  of  a  complete  and 
scientific  survey  of  such  a  comprehensive  subject.  Therefore 
it  is  understood  that  the  report  is  incomplete  in  its  treatment 
and  that  it  presents  only  part  of  the  evidence  that  might  have 
been  secured  if  longer  time  could  have  been  allowed. 
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A.     EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES. 

Stated  in  general  terms,  the  purpose  of  public  school  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  today  is  what  it  always  has  been, — 
to  develop  noble  character  and  good  citizenship.  Since  the 
United  States  is  a  democracy,  where  the  people  are  sovereign 
and  liberty  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  national  life, 
it  is  the  right  of  each  individual  to  have  an  equal  opportunity 
with  his  fellows  for  developing  himself  to  the  utmost,  accord- 
ing to  his  capacities  and  endowments.  Furthermore,  it  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  republican  institutions 
that  there  should  be  built  up  a  body  of  intelligent,  right- 
minded  people  who  believe  in  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
democracy. 

That  this  is  recognized  as  the  purpose  underlying  the  conduct 
of  the  Boston  public  schools  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
quotation  from  a  report  made  to  the  School  Committee  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  in  December,  1920. 

"It  may  be  stated  as  axiomatic,  that  a  chief  purpose  of 
public  instruction  is  to  provide  that  form  of  training  which 
will  most  efficiently  prepare  the  entire  school  population  to 
become  contented,  honorable,  intelligent,  and  industrious 
citizens,  imbued  with  a  full  sense  not  only  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  but  likewise  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities." 

Note,  please,  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  contract  under- 
taken by  the  schools  of  Boston,  the  tremendous  scope  of  this 
task  assigned  to  the  educators  of  the  public  school  system 
and  which  has  been  loyally  accepted  by  them  as  a  sacred 
responsibility, —  to  prepare  the  entire  school  population 
(166,000  of  them)  to  become  honorable,  intelHgent,  industrious, 
responsible,  serviceable,  contented  citizens. 

The  objectives  included  in  this  comprehensive  aim  and 
which  it  is  believed  would  tend  to  bring  about  such  results  as 
have  been  outlined,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Good  character,  based  on  high  moral  ideals  and  stand- 
ards. It  includes  a  fundamental  reverence  for  truth  and 
right,  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  responsibility,  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  industry  in  work,  the  habit  of  thrift  and 
the  like. 

2.  Good  physical  development  and  vigorous  health,  both 
mental  and  social  as  well  as  physical.    This  means  for  each 
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boy  and  girl  a  sound,  vigorous  body,  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  health,  habitual  purity  of  thought  and 
Ufe,  thereby  supplying  the  strength  and  energy  necessary  to 
active  and  effective  living. 

3.  Vocational  efficiency,  that  is,  the  ability  to  engage  suc- 
ce&sfully  in  some  occupation  for  which  one  is  qualified  by 
nature  and  training.  It  means  being  adequately  equipped  to 
fit  into  some  definite  niche  in  life's  great  whole,  taking  pride 
in  good  workmanship,  gladly  giving  an  honest  day's  work  for 
a  day's  wage.  It  involves  thought,  exact  knowledge  of  the 
business  in  hand,  high  standards  and  developed  skill. 

4.  Social  efficiency,  both  civic  and  domestic.  As  the  home 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  social  structure  of  life,  worthy 
home-making  and  worthy  home-membership  are  basic  to  the 
social  life  of  an  individual  or  a  democracy.  The  moral  quality 
of  the  home  life  determines  the  moral  quality  of  the  national 
life  of  a  people.  True  citizenship  means  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  one's  obligations  to  the  community,  the  state,  the 
nation,  and  the  world;  a  social  attitude  which  holds  one  to  an 
ideal  of  constructive  endeavor  rather  than  destructive  criti- 
cism; and  a  capacity  for  originality,  initiative  and  independence 
commensurate  with  the  leadership  which  one  may  be  called 
upon  to  assume.  The  necessary  equipment  for  meeting  one's 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  and  in  the  home  must 
include  an  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions and  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  with  the  desire  and  the  will  to 
preserv^e  and  obey  them.  There  must  also  be  actively  present 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  which  grows  out  of  the  understanding 
of  and  sympathy  with  the  other  members  of  the  various  groups 
to  which  one  may  belong.  Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  develop- 
ment of  real  social  efficiency. 

5.  The  qualifications  and  disposition  to  use  one's  leisure 
time  profitably  and  wholesomely.  Thoughtful  students  of  the 
matter  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  work  of  the 
world  must  be  done  with  vigor  and  joy,  if  it  is  to  be  well  done. 
Leisure  is  essential  to  the  proper  refreshment  of  the  body,  mind 
and  spirit.  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  health,  efficiency, 
morality  and  spiritual  well-being,  the  individual  must  be 
trained  to  use  this  leisure  time  wisely.  This  involves  a  broad 
acquaintance  with  and  a  desire  for  the  nobler  enjoyments  of 
life,  together  with  a  deep-seated  tendency  to  turn  to  them  for 
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refreshment  and  recreation  whenever  the  opportunity  presents 
itself.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  definite  movement 
toward  increasing  the  amount  of  leisure  time  for  most  classes 
of  workers.  This  is  a  natural  change  which  is  likely  to  grow 
rather  than  diminish.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  this 
objective  in  determining  whether  such  increase  in  leisure  time 
is  to  be  in  the  end  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  nation. 

With  these  objectives  as  the  background  of  the  study,  the 
committee  have  pursued  their  inquiry,  and  would  present  the 
following  brief  statement  of  achievements. 

B.    EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

From  its  start  as  a  colony,  three  centuries  ago,  Massachu- 
setts has  been  deeply  interested  in  education  as  its  most  prized 
privilege  and  possession.  Throughout  this  long  period,  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  a  leader  in  education,  and  many  a  progressive 
educational  movement  has  had  its  origin  right  here  in  the  old 
Bay  State.  Each  new  idea  or  plan  proposed  has  undergone 
careful  consideration  as  to  its  value  in  producing  more  effective 
results  before  it  received  public  sanction  for  introduction  into 
the  school  system.  This  expansion  into  new  fields  has  come 
slowly,  unit  by  unit,  as  needs  were  clearly  recognized,  and  the 
proposed  new  methods  had  proved  their  efficacy.  However, 
changes  have  been  going  on  very  rapidly  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years. 

Superintendent  Thompson,  in  his  last  report,  made  in  1921, 
used  these  words,  "The  period  from  1906  to  1912,  at  the  advent 
of  the  new  and  small  school  committee,  was  characterized  by 
the  most  drastic  and  sweeping  changes  of  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  schools.  It  may  be  said  that  our  school 
system  of  today  is  the  result  of  the  renaissance  of  that  stirring 
period." 

Causes  for  this  rapid  progress  in  recent  years  are  not  far  to 
seek.  In  the  first  place  there  have  been  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries in  science  which  have  fairly  revolutionized  the  social 
relationships  of  industry,  commerce,  home  life  and  community 
activities.  In  the  next  place,  educators  throughout  our  broad 
land  have  been  carrying  on  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness 
experiments,  investigations,  tests  and  scientific  studies  of  vari- 
ous sorts.  These  have  resulted  in  new,  and  in  some  cases 
startling,  revelations  concerning  the  nature  of  the  child  and  of 
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the  means  and  processes  by  which  he  learns.  This  change  in 
educational  philosophy  has  in  turn  created  a  demand  for  new 
methods  of  instruction  and  management  in  our  schools.  Finally 
the  great,  devastating  world  conflict  of  1914  to  1918  opened 
wide  the  eyes  of  this  country  to  some  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
previous  training  of  our  youth,  exalted  the  ideals  of  manhood 
and  citizenship,  and  tremendously  enlarged  our  conception  of 
human  relations  and  responsibihties. 

The  earlier  education  was  concerned  largely  with  the  mental 
and  moral  instruction  of  the  children.  The  education  of  today 
seeks  to  meet  every  need  of  the  child,  "educate  the  whole  child" 
is  the  modern  watchword.  The  old  education  assumed  a  stand- 
ard type  of  childhood  and  provided  but  one  pathway  for  its 
development.  Modern  education  recognizes  an  infinite  variety 
in  childhood  and  offers  many  pathways  so  that  each  may  find 
a  road  suitable  for  its  progress. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  clear  that 
the  educational  achievements  of  the  schools  may  be  considered 
from  two  standpoints,  namely,  (1)  Such  reorganization  of  the 
system  as  has  resulted  in  a  closer  and  more  effective  adaptation 
of  the  school  work  to  the  growing  child  of  our  great  cosmopol- 
itan city  and  to  the  modern  demands  for  his  proper  education. 
(2)  Successful  accomplishments  with  reference  to  the  various 
educational  objectives  as  secured  by  the  schools  today  under 
their  present  organization. 

1.  In  Organization  of  the  System. 
1.  Intermediate  Schools . 
One  of  the  most  significant  changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
schools  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  is  that  from  the 
8-4  grouping  of  grades  to  the  6-3-3  grouping,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  intermediate  school  between  the  elementary  and 
the  high  school,  to  include  grades  Vll,  VIII  and  IX.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  fully  into  the  reasons  for  the  change  at  this  time. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  careful  scientific  studies  made  of  the 
child's  physical  and  mental  growth  have  revealed  the  fact  that 
at  about  the  time  that  he  would  naturally  reach  the  seventh 
grade  in  school  he  has  come  to  that  point  in  his  gradual  devel- 
opment which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  passing  from  the  period 
of  childhood  into  the  adolescent  period  of  youth.  At  about 
this  time  certain  tendencies,  which  have  been  forming^within 
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him  for  some  time,  emerge  into  action  and  become  evident  to 
the  onlooker,  such  as,  quick  shifting  of  interests  and  ambitions ; 
a  strong  desire  to  associate  in  companies  for  work  or  play; 
eagerness  to  attract  attention;  ardent  admiration  for  the  ac- 
cepted hero;  affection  for  family  members;  appreciation  of 
experiences  in  the  lives  of  others,  and  especially  sympathy  for 
persons  in  affliction;  a  craving  for  the  fantastic,  mysterious  or 
bizarre;  impatience  with  forms  or  conventions;  an  inclination 
to  question  traditions  and  assumptions;  to  know  the  why  of 
things  and  facts;  to  think  independently;  and  above  all,  a 
reaching  out  toward  the  activities  and  interests  of  adults  — 
the  boys  wish  to  earn  money  and  think  of  and  discuss  business 
situations  —  the  girls  wish  to  dress  becomingly  and  to  arrange 
their  homes  tastefully.  As  one  writer  on  this  subject  has  said, 
"It  is  a  difficult  age  of  whims,  unreasonableness,  ardors,  dis- 
likes, self-consciousness,  inconsistencies,  social  instincts,  sep- 
arate personal  problems,  awakening  individualities,  with  a 
strange  intermingling  of  egotism  and  altruism."  But  it  is 
also  an  age  when  a  school  well  fitted  to  the  child  can  readily 
sow  seeds  of  ideals,  appreciations,  insights  and  attitudes  which 
will  result  in  a  rich  and  valuable  harvest  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life.  The  intermediate  school,  with  its  new  subject-matter, 
treated  by  a  different  method  and  presented  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  adolescent  child's  gradually  changing  attitude 
toward  life,  has  succeeded  in  fitting  the  school  to  the  child  at 
this  critical  stage  in  his  growth  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  unin- 
terrupted interest  and  progress  on  his  part. 

The  successful  establishing  of  the  intermediate  school  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  system  is  one  of  the  greatest  edu- 
cational achievements  for  Boston  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Two  results  are  being  brought  about  through  this  agency  which 
are  of  extreme  importance  to  the  future  of  Boston,  for  they 
affect  the  education  of  that  great  company  of  children  who  have 
been  leaving  school  before  entering  the  high  school,  six-sevenths 
of  all  attending  day  schools  ten  years  ago,  five-sixths  today  of 
the  140,000  in  attendance  on  day  schools.  In  the  first  place 
the  school  life  of  this  great  majority  of  the  pupils,  over  100,000 
in  number,  is  being  vitalized  and  rendered  more  effective 
throughout  their  course  even  to  the  last  day  of  their  attendance . 
This  is  of  especial  value  during  the  last  years  when  moral 
ideals  and  attitudes  are  taking  definite  shape  in  the  mind  and 
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soul  of  the  child.  Secondly,  the  years  which  the  pupil  had 
thought  would  be  his  last  years  in  school  are  made  so  interesting 
and  profitable  to  him  through  being  admirably  adapted 
to  his  spirit  and  nature  that  he  decides  to  prolong  his 
education  for  from  one  to  four  years.  This  means  a  more 
intelligent  citizenship  for  the  community. 

2.     A  Comprehensive  School  System. 

The  City  of  Boston  possesses  a  system  of  schools,  classes, 
and  courses  so  comprehensive  and  complete  in  its  scope  as  to 
meet  in  a  reasonably  adequate  manner  each  of  the  many  varied 
demands  for  the  educational  preparation  of  our  youth  for  their 
life  work.  This  result  has  been  brought  about  through  the 
careful  study  of  the  various  vocations  which  the  pupils  may 
enter  after  they  leave  school,  to  ascertain  what  knowledge, 
abilities  and  skill  are  necessary  for  success  in  each  line  of  work. 
Then,  if  these  were  not  furnished  by  the  schools  already  estab- 
lished, changes  were  made  to  meet  the  need  through  modifica- 
tion of  the  courses  then  in  force  or  by  the  addition  of  new 
courses  or  schools.  This  process  has  been  going  on  steadily 
and  intelligently  for  many  years,  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid 
advance  and  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  the  industrial,  commercial 
and  professional  life  of  the  country,  until  today  every  child 
can  find  in  the  school  system  an  open  road  of  preparaU/ry  edu- 
cation leading  directly  to  work  in  any  occupation  which  he  rnay 
choose.  Accordingly  we  find  included  in  Boston's  school 
system,  the  kindergarten;  the  elementary  school;  the  inter- 
mediate school,  and  eight  types  of  high  schools;  Latin  schools, 
general  high  schools,  mechanic  arts  high  school,  ?iigh  school  of 
practical  arts,  high  school  of  commerce,  trade  school  for  boys 
and  girls,  clerical  schools  and  continuation  school,  together  with 
a  variety  of  courses  in  some  of  the  higher  schools  leading  toward 
particular  vocations. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  are  handicapped  in  their 
work  for  one  reason  or  another,  there  are  special  schools  or  classes, 
such  as  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  classes  for  defect- 
ives, immigrants,  speech  improvement,  coiLservation  of  eye- 
sight, open-air  classes,  disciplinary  classes,  opportunity  classes, 
summer  review  schools,  and  evening  schools.  By  the.se  means 
the  interests  of  all  the  children  are  being  sympathetically 
conserved . 
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The  city,  however,  feels  that  it  has  a  responsibility  which 
extends  beyond  the  educational  needs  of  the  children.  Hence 
provision  is  made  for  adult  education  and  community  service. 
In  this  -way  the  needs  of  some  20,000  people  are  met  each  year. 
A  wide  range  of  educational  opportunities  is  presented  in  this 
section  of  the  school  system. 

(1)  There  are  ten  high  and  trade  schools,  offering  com- 
mercial, academic-commercial,  trade  and  mechanic  arts  courses, 
taught  by  186  teachers,  with  a  registration  of  7,129.  These 
serve  the  needs  of  a  great  variety  of  people  and  by  them  the 
general  level  of  the  city  life  is  raised.  There  are  some  whose 
outside  progress  necessitates  securing  a  high  school  diploma 
which  they  failed  to  get  because  of  leaving  school  early,  such  as 
nurses  completing  a  day  course  in  hospitals,  and  men  com- 
pleting a  course  in  Suffolk  Law  School.  There  are  secretaries, 
accountants,  typists  and  stenographers  who  desire  assistance 
in  their  present  position  in  order  to  be  more  efficient  in  their 
work.  Many  after  leaving  school  and  going  to  work  realize  the 
desirability  of  additional  general  education,  while  others  wish 
to  pass  college  entrance  examinations.  Some  trades  people 
desire  prevocational  trade  training,  and  many  wish  to  raise 
themselves  from  apprentices  into  skilled  workmen.  The 
ages  of  these  students  range  from  fourteen  to  over  thirty-five 
years. 

(2)  Sixteen  evening  elementary  districts,  located  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  city,  offer  instruction  to  three  distinct  types  of 
pupil:  "A.  Pupils  who  leave  day  school  before  completing  the 
regular  day  school  course  and  who  wish  to  earn  an  elementary 
school  diploma.  B,  Immigrants  from  non-English  speaking 
countries  who  wish  to  speak,  to  read  or  to  write  English,  or  who 
wish  citizenship  instruction  in  preparing  for  naturalization. 
Such  immigrants  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
years  are  compelled  by  statute  to  attend  evening  school  until 
they  are  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade  in  the  day  schools.  C.  Women  and  girls  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  wish  instruction  in  cookery,  dress- 
making, embroidery,  millinery  or  home  nursing."  The  regis- 
tration in  these  schools  is  8,649. 

(3)  There  are  day  schools  for  immigrants,  twenty-four 
centers  with  one  hundred  classes,  located  so  as  to  serve  all 
parts  of  the  city.    They  are  patronized  mainly  by  mothers 
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who  find  it  impossible  to  attend  evening  schools.  The  number 
registered  is  1,291  and  the  average  age  is  much  older  than  in 
the  evening  schools. 

(4)  Day  practical  arts  schools,  to  the  number  of  fourteen, 
are  attended  by  women  and  girls  who  do  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  attend  the  evening  school  classes  in  cooking, 
dressmaking,  etc. 

That  these  four  types  of  schools  have  a  definite  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  city  is  evidenced  by  an  annual 
attendance  of  20,000  persons.  They  also  furnish  a  strong  bond 
of  connection  between  the  home  and  the  school.  Out  of  this 
has  grown  a  confidence  in  the  public  school,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  immigrant  portion  of  the  population,  thereby 
removing  the  suspicion  and  prejudice  which  might  easily  have 
arisen  under  other  circumstances. 

(5)  Under  the  designation,  extended  use  of  public  schools, 
twelve  school  centers  are  operated  in  different  sections  of  the 
city.  In  these  are  held  a  great  variety  of  clubs,  classes,  lec- 
tures, and  entertainments  attended  by  some  500,000  people 
each  year.  In  addition  each  center  houses  and  accommodates 
various  local  groups  connected  with  the  different  social,  fra- 
ternal, charitable,  benevolent  and  civic  organizations  of  the 
district,  whose  annual  attendance  aggregates  over  100,000. 

From  this  brief  survey  it  may  be  concluded  without  gainsay 
that  here  in  Boston  we  have  a  school  system  so  thoroughly 
organized  and  all-inclusive  in  its  provisions  as  to  meet  satis- 
factorily that  fundamental  principle  of  American  democracy, 
an  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  without  regard  to 
condition,  class  or  circumstance. 

3.     Adequate  Courses  of  Study. 

An  adequate  course  of  study  is  one  indication  of  an  efl&cient 
school  system.  But  every  efficient  school  system  is  a  live, 
growing  institution,  and  therefore  no  course  of  study  can 
remain  permanently  adequate  in  any  particular  form.  Courses 
of  study  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  static,  but  must  be 
kept  open,  tentative  and  subject  to  frequent  revision.  This 
is  what  has  been  done  in  Boston.  During  the  last  ten  years 
ninety-two  school  documents  outlining  new  or  revised  courses 
of  study  have  been  printed  and  distributed  through  the  schools. 
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This  is  but  a  partial  statement  of  the  active  work  which  has 
been  done  in  this  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  in  order  that 
they  might  be  kept  reasonably  adequate.  These  courses  serve 
the  very  important  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  minds  of 
the  teachers  definite  standards  of  attainment  in  the  various 
branches  of  study  as  goals  which  their  pupils  are  to  strive  to 
reach.  They  also  help  to  secure  a  better  adaptation  of  the 
school  work  to  the  conditions  of  modern  life  and  to  the  chang- 
ing social  needs  of  pupils.  They  are  effective  only  in  so  far 
as  the  teachers  get  the  new  point  of  view  and  understand  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  new  course.  Hence  the  value  of 
teacher  participation  in  this  work.  For  the  past  fifteen  years 
teachers  have  been  taken  into  counsel  regularly  with  reference 
to  all  work  on  courses  of  study,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
for  many  years  not  a  course  of  study,  new  or  revised,  has  been 
issued  which  did  not  originate  in  a  committee  or  council  of 
representative  teachers.  This  gives  the  course  a  practical 
workable  quality  and  makes  its  understanding  and  acceptance 
by  the  teachers  much  more  ready,  for  as  a  former  superin- 
tendent remarked,  "There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  course 
handed  down  to  teachers  and  a  course  handed  up  from  teachers." 
Boston  today  has  a  set  of  courses  of  study  well-organized 
and  covering  all  phases  of  the  work  of  the  schools,  which  is 
both  adequate  and  up-to-date  because  framed  by  skilled 
workers  in  the  schoolroom,  and  yet  provisional  in  character, 
subject  to  modification  as  changed  conditions  and  needs  may 
demand. 

4.     Improved  Organization. 

A  system  of  schools  ministering  to  160,000  different  individ- 
uals requiring  4,000  teachers  and  administrative  officers,  offer- 
ing courses,  classes  and  other  various  educational  opportunities 
by  the  score,  and  housed  in  hundreds  of  school  buildings  must 
be  thoroughly  organized  in  order  that  its  work  may  be  carried 
on  smoothly  and  effectively.  Furthermore,  the  machinery  must 
be  carefully  inspected  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals,  new 
devices  introduced  and  modifications  made  at  one  point  and 
another  in  the  interests  of  economy  of  time  and  energy,  improve- 
ment of  the  quahty  of  the  output  and  increase  of  productivity. 

The  classroom  situation  found  quite  commonly  only  a  few 
years  ago  worked  directly  against   the    best    results  in  the 
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education  of  our  children.  In  those  days  classes  numbered 
from  forty-five  to  sixty  or  more,  with  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
ranging  from  the  very  dull  and  slow  to  the  very  bright  and 
quick.  Here  were  conditions  which  make  it  impossible  to 
prevent  tremendous  loss  of  time,  energy,  interest  and  educa- 
tional development  of  the  children.  No  one  teacher  could  teach 
so  many  pupils  with  such  varied  ability  in  one  group  and 
give  each  the  individual  attention  which  he  needed,  neither 
could  the  work  be  adapted  to  the  quick  and  the  slow  moving 
mind  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Two  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions needed  to  be  remedied. 

The  first  to  be  attacked  was  the  question  of  the  number  in 
the  class,  and  the  School  Committee  have  been  gradually 
reducing  the  number  which  each  teacher  shall  take  care  of  in 
the  different  grades  and  types  of  schools.  This  has  to  be  a 
gradual  process  because  of  the  increased  expense  involved. 
Much  has  been  done  in  this  line  and  satisfactory  progress 
made.  More  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  each  child  can  get 
his  individual  rights  in  the  way  of  proper  personal  attention. 

The  second  question  was  a  more  difficult  one,  as  it  involved 
the  subtle  and  rather  mysterious  matter  of  differing  native 
ability.  IIow  shall  one  manage  with  this  wide  diversity  in  the 
class?  If  one  steered  a  middle  course,  as  teachers  usually  felt 
obliged  to  do  and  adapted  the  work  to  the  average  mind,  then 
injustice  was  done  to  those  children  at  either  end.  The  bright- 
est children  did  not  have  enough  to  do  and  developed  the 
loafing  habit,  while  the  slow -minded  were  set  a  task  which  they 
could  not  possibly  accomplish,  and  so  became  discouraged. 
The  investigation  of  this  problem  meant  a  study  of  individual 
differences  in  which  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  ascertain 
the  scope  and  character  of  these  differences  and  then  to  discover 
the  best  methods  of  developing  each  kind  of  individual  in 
accordance  with  his  natural  aptitudes  and  possibilities.  In  the 
last  report  of  the  Superintendent  occur  these  words  relative  to 
this  subject:  "This  recognition  of  individual  differences  is  the 
greatest  boon  that  has  come  to  children  since  the  dawn  of  time. 
The  adaptation  of  education  to  variations  in  types  of  children 
brings  us  into  harmony  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Equal  opportunity  in  a  democ- 
racy implies  that  every  boy  and  girl — -whatever  be  his  or  her 
especial  equipment  —  shall   have   an  equal   chance  with  his 
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fellows  to  develop  to  the  utmost  according  to  his  capacities  and 
endowments.  And  he  must  be  given  every  reasonable  encour- 
agement by  society  to  so  advance." 

One  practical  suggestion  which  came  from  the  study  of  indi- 
vidual differences  was  to  the  effect  that,  if  pupils  were  segregated 
according  to  ability,  better  results  and  more  satisfaction  to  the 
child  would  be  secured.  This  has  been  tried  with  success  in 
many  places  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  Boston  such 
segregation  is  permissible  under  the  rules.  A  beginning  has 
been  made  in  a  few  schools  and  much  good  may  be  expected 
from  its  extension. 

The  administration  of  public  schools  has  become  so  complex 
and  difficult  a  matter  and  so  many  serious  problems  are  con- 
tinually arising  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish 
departments  of  educational  investigation  and  measurement. 
All  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  and  most  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  country  have  them.  Boston  has  had  such  a  depart- 
ment for  more  than  twelve  years.  This  is  simply  doing  for  the 
schools  what  is  being  done  today  in  all  lines  of  big  business, 
introducing  scientific  management  into  the  administration  of 
the  schools.  This  calls  for  continual  experimentation  and 
careful  appraisal  of  the  results  secured.  Educational  measure- 
ment can  and  does  perform  very  valuable  service  for  the  schools 
along  many  lines.  For  instance,  it  establishes  objective  stand- 
ards of  achievement  for  each  grade  and  subject,  sometimes 
called  minimum  essentials;  it  provides  specific  information 
concerning  difficulties  which  pupils  are  meeting;  it  emphasizes 
results,  showing  what  results  are  reached  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  methods.  This  last  leads  to  the  evaluation  of 
different  methods  through  the  results  secured  by  each  method. 
It  is  recognized  as  a  sound  principle  of  modern  life  that  all  big 
business  should  be  organized  and  reorganized  on  the  basis  of 
just  such  painstaking,  accurate,  scientific  investigation  coupled 
with  a  judicial  appraisal  of  the  findings.  Boston  is  following 
this  principle  in  any  changes  which  it  makes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  schools.  For  such  study  of  the  problems  as  may 
arise,  not  only  is  the  department  of  educational  investigation 
and  measurement  utilized  but  many  other  agencies  are  also 
used.  Committees  of  skilled  teachers  are  continually  being 
appointed,  over  thirty  such  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
who  are  asked  to  investigate  and  report  on  a  particular  phase  of 
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the  work  with  which  their  experience  has  made  them  especially 
familiar.  The  department  of  vocational  guidance  is  making 
most  valuable  studies  all  the  time  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
training  given  in  the  schools  for  success  by  the  pupils  in  the 
world's  work  after  leaving  school,  as  well  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  courses  offered  by  the  schools  are  meeting  the  varied 
needs  of  the  pupils  while  in  school.  Reports  of  educational 
investigations  carried  on  anywhere  in  the  country  by  national, 
state  or  city  organizations  or  groups  of  workers  are  consulted  to 
secure  any  light  which  they  may  throw  upon  the  solution  of  our 
problems. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school  system,  the  school  dis- 
tricts, over  each  of  which  a  principal  presides,  have  become  so 
large  that  the  machinery  of  administration  has  required  practi- 
cally all  the  time  and  attention  of  the  principal.  Considerable 
of  the  administrative  detail  is  so  mechanical  in  its  nature  that 
it  can  be  performed  just  as  well  by  a  lower  paid  secretary  as  by  a 
higher  salaried  official  such  as  the  principal.  Accordingly  the 
School  Committee  have  been  following  a  sound  business  prin- 
ciple of  economy  in  appointing  adequate  clerical  assistance  in 
the  office  of  each  school  district,  thereby  releasing  much  time 
of  the  principal  for  work  of  greater  educational  value.  Super- 
vision of  the  work  in  the  classroom  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  successful  school  administration,  for  several 
reasons,  some  of  which  are  the  following:  (1.)  The  best 
interests  of  the  pupil  demand  a  unity  in  his  course  of  training  as 
he  passes  from  grade  to  grade  through  the  school.  No  such 
unity  is  possible  except  as  the  direction  of  the  work  is  based  on 
an  intimate  and  exact  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  each 
classroom,  and  this  knowledge  can  be  secured  only  through 
careful  and  continued  supervision  by  some  one  in  authority. 
(2.)  New  teachers  can  only  become  a  harmonious  part  of 
the  school's  working  force  through  close,  sympathetic  super- 
vision of  their  work  from  the  start  as  a  basis  for  the  guidance 
which  all  beginners  need.  (3.)  New  methods  of  procedure 
can  become  effective  only  as  their  introduction  is  based  on  an 
exact  knowledge  of  previous  methods  and  as  their  use  is  care- 
fully watched.  The  principal  is  naturally,  from  his  position 
and  responsibility,  the  one  to  exercise  such  unifying  and  har- 
monizing control  through  supervision.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  today  th6  school  district  is  the  supervising  unit  of 
the  system. 
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5.  Better  Teaching  Facilities. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  means  and  material  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  for  the  instruction  and  training 
of  the  children  should  be  ample  in  amount,  thoroughly  well 
adapted  to  the  work  in  hand  and  should  be  such  as  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  children  both  by  their  content  and  their 
form. 

The  text-books  constitute  the  basic  material  for  the  class- 
room study.  Hence  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  their 
selection.  The  following  plan  is  now  in  force  and  insures  a 
thorough  and  complete  examination  of  books  which  are  to  be 
adopted  for  use  as  text-books.  Each  new  book  proposed  for 
such  use  first  passes  through  the  hands  of  a  regularly  appointed 
council  of  skilled  teachers  in  the  grade  of  school  in  whose 
classes  the  text  would  be  used  if  adopted.  If  approved  by 
them  after  careful  examination,  it  passes  to  a  committee  of 
principals  of  this  same  grade  of  schools,  thence  to  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  and  from  that  body  to  the  Superintendent. 
If  the  book  passes  muster  at  all  these  stages,  it  is  sent  to  the 
School  Committee  for  legal  adoption.  Here  it  is  published  in 
the  minutes  of  the  School  Committee  and  lies  over  for  one 
meeting  before  final  action  is  taken. 

In  addition  to  the  books,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  educa- 
tional material  needed,  such  as  pictures,  blocks,  apparatus^ 
colored  pencils,  models,  tools,  etc.  By  the  use  of  this  material 
the  pupil  has  his  interest  in  the  subject  aroused,  his  ideas  are 
made  clearer  and  more  definite  and  he  is  able  to  carry  on 
self-directed  work,  through  which  he  becomes  independent  and 
self-reliant.  Because  children  differ  greatly  in  their  abilities 
and  aptitudes,  and  because  they  have  to  deal  with  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  during  their  school  career,  and  in  order 
that  all  this  work  may  be  properly  linked  up  with  their  out- 
side life,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  very  wide  range  and 
variety  to  this  educational  material.  Boston  schools  are 
being  well  equipped  in  this  respect. 

Reading  plays  a  very  large  part  in  the  life  of  all  intelligent, 
well  educated  people,  and  is  necessary  to  the  broadest  citizen- 
ship in  a  democracy.  To  enable  the  child  to  acquire  this  art 
readily  and  quickly,  to  acquaint  him  with  this  rich  storehouse 
of  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  him  in  it,  to  arouse 
in  him  a  genuine  love  for  good  books  and  to  establish  the  read- 
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ing  habit,  very  much  is  being  done  for  the  schools  of  Boston 
by  furnishing  in  abundant  quantity  reading  material  of 
excellent  quality  and  variety.  Today,  the  child  learns  to  read 
by  reading  with  interest  many  books  instead  of  reading  a  few 
books  many  times.  Formerly  in  too  many  cases  the  child 
read  as  a  matter  of  rote  memory  of  words,  while  now  it  is  a 
process  of  thoughtful  acquisition  of  ideas  from  the  subject 
matter  read.  To  the  child  this  is  an  enjoyable  activity,  and 
easily  develops  in  him  a  desire  to  go  on  reading  under  his  own 
direction.  Accordingly  this  need  of  his  is  being  met  by  the 
installing  in  the  schools  and  classrooms  all  over  the  city  of 
small,  selected  libraries  of  good  books  of  science,  history, 
biography,  drama,  fiction,  poetry,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  age  and 
development  of  the  children  in  those  schools.  A  great  service 
is  rendered  by  this  means  toward  a  more  effective  education 
for  all  the  pupils. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  question  that  a  child,  in  fact 
anyone,  older  or  younger,  can  acquire  knowledge  with  greater 
certainty  and  clearness,  when,  in  addition  to  the  word  descrip- 
tion of  the  matter,  he  can  look  at  pictures,  graphs  or  other 
visual  presentations  of  the  same  matter.  Everyone  has 
recognized  for  a  long  time  how  strong  an  attraction  the  mov- 
ing pictures  exert,  and  how  quickly  and  effectively  the  ideas 
which  they  present  are  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  audience. 
Educators  have  been  studying  with  great  care  the  educational 
possibilities  of  pictures  and  films,  to  see  how  they  might  be 
made  available  as  illustrative  aids  in  the  schoolroom  instruction. 
A  committee  of  Boston  principals  have  been  at  work  upon 
this  matter  for  some  time,  experiments  have  been  made  and 
material  of  this  sort  tried  out  in  a  number  of  schools.  As  a 
result  of  this  investigation,  in  1924  the  School  Committee 
made  a  special  appropriation  for  visual  aids  for  instruction. 
This  is  a  distinct  and  important  advance  in  the  improvement 
of  the  teaching  facilities  of  the  schools. 

The  physical  conditions  under  which  the  pupil  is  doing  his 
work  play  a  very  important  part  in  determining  how  much  he 
learns,  how  well  he  learns  it  and  what  his  attitude  is  toward 
school  and  education  in  general.  Ventilation  of  the  school 
buildings  has  for  many  years  been  given  very  careful  attention 
as  a  necessary  healthful  condition  for  proper  school  activity. 
Recently  the  tinting  of  the  walls  and  the  lighting  of  the  rooms 
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has  been  given  more  scientific  consideration  and  a  great  improve- 
ment in  this  matter  is  to  be  noted.  Adjustable  furniture  has 
long  been  recognized  as  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  good 
work  of  the  pupils.  Modern  methods  of  instruction  are  mak- 
ing just  as  clear  and  insistent  a  demand  for  movable  furniture 
in  the  schoolroom  as  a  necessary  condition  for  effective  instruc- 
tion as  lay  back  of  the  incorporation  of  adjustable  furniture 
and  good  ventilation.  A  small  beginning  only  has  been  made 
in  this  direction.  In  this  respect  Boston  is  not  up  with  the 
more  progressive  cities  of  the  country. 

6.    Better  Teachers. 

The  most  vital  factor  in  all  school  education  is  the  teacher. 
''As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,"  is  really  an  axiomatic 
truth.  Improvements  in  organization  of  the  school  system 
and  in  the  facilities  furnished  for  the  work  which  is  carried  on 
in  the  school  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  avail  little 
unless  there  is  a  corps  of  teachers  capable  of  utilizing  this 
organization  and  these  facilities  to  the  utmost  so  that  the  best 
service  possible  is  rendered  to  the  children  for  whose  interests 
the  schools  exist.  That  Boston  has  such  a  corps  of  efficient 
teachers  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

Without  doubt  the  greatest  educational  achievement  of  the 
present  administration  is  the  establishment  in  full  running 
order  of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  an  insti- 
tution which  stands  unexcelled  among  teacher-training  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  There  has  been  a  gradual  development 
and  expansion  from  a  very  humble  start  nearly  seventy-five 
years  ago  to  the  present,  keeping  pace  with  the  advance  and 
growth  of  education  though  the  years.  The  progress  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  rapid.  Formerly  only  teachers 
for  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  grades  were  trained  in 
this  school;  now  this  has  been  extended  to  include  teachers 
in  the  intermediate  and  high  schools.  The  requirements  for 
admission  have  been  gradually  raised  until  today  they  are  on 
a  par  with  those  of  the  first-class  academic  colleges  of  the 
country.  The  courses  offered  are  of  a  modern,  progressive, 
high-grade  collegiate  standard,  broad  in  scope,  scholarly  in 
requirement,  and  professional  in  character.  The  instruction 
is  given  by  a  faculty  selected  because  of  special  ability  and 
skill  in  this  particular  field  of  education,  trained  in  education 
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as  well  as  in  the  department  subject  ■which  they  teach.  Pro- 
motion and  graduation  is  secured  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in 
attainment.  Inasmuch  as  the  major  part  of  the  appointments 
to  teachers'  positions  in  the  city  come  from  the  graduates  of 
this  school,  this  raising  of  standards  means  a  definite  improve- 
ment in  the  teaching  force. 

Another  movement  which  has  resulted  in  securing  better 
teachers  for  the  schools  is  the  establishing  of  rating  lists  of 
eligibility  for  appointment.  This  has  become  all-inclusive  and 
applies  not  only  to  graduates  of  the  Teachers  College  and  those 
others  entering  the  service  for  the  first  time  from  outside  the 
city,  but  to  all  promotions  within  the  service  as  well.  One's 
position  on  the  list  is  in  accordance  with  his  success  in  meeting 
the  requirements  for  the  list.  Appointments  are  made  from 
the  lists  on  a  strictly  civil  service  basis,  beginning  with  the 
top. 

As  a  means  of  furnishing  opportunities  for  improvement  to 
teachers  after  they  have  been  regularly  appointed,  a  large 
number  and  variety  of  extension  courses  at  the  Teachers 
College  are  offered  free  of  charge  to  teachers  in  the  service  of 
the  city.  These  carry  with  them  credit  toward  the  college 
degrees,  for  certain  required  promotional  examinations,  and 
toward  rating  on  the  lists  for  promotion  within  the  service. 
Similar  credit  is  allowed  those  teachers  who  take  extension 
courses  with  the  regular  colleges  and  universities  anywhere  in 
the  country.  The  response  to  this  opportunity  has  been  so 
large  and  so  enthusiastic  as  to  speak  volumes  for  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  a  sure  sign  of 
improvement  and  progress  for  the  future. 

There  are  certain  other  matters  which  affect  the  question 
of  securing  and  retaining  good  teachers.  In  Boston,  tenure  of 
position  and  the  privilege  of  sabbatical  leave  have  been  and 
are  helpful  to  this  end.  No  finer  pension  system  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  country  than  that  recently  adopted.  The 
salary  schedule  is  such  as  to  attract  and  hold  excellent  teach- 
ing service  at  the  present  time.  Doubtless  it  needs  readjust- 
ment in  certain  parts.  No  schedule  is  ever  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

In  an  earlier  section  of  this  report  reference  was  made  to 
the  provision  for  adequate  clerical  assistance,  thus  releasing 
the  principal  of  the  school  for  increased  service  as  a  supervisor 
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of  the  teaching  done  in  his  school.  This  closer  supervision  of 
the  daily  work  of  the  teacher  will  tend  directly  to  increase 
her  power  as  a  teacher  and  is  a  very  helpful  forward  step  in 
securing  better  teaching  in  the  classroom.  Department 
directors  and  supervisors  also  do  an  important  service  in  keep- 
ing the  work  in  their  special  subject  up  to  the  proper  level. 

The  department  of  practice  and  training  performs  a  most 
important  and  valuable  service  in  its  careful  assignment  and 
supervision  of  the  temporary  teacher,  thereby  fitting  her  not 
only  to  do  good  work  then,  but  better  work  later  after  her 
permanent  appointment.  Very  few  people  have  any  conception 
as  to  the  amount  of  such  service  which  is  necessary  in  the  city 
each  year.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  appoint- 
ments of  substitutes  and  temporary  teachers  during  the  school 
year  1924-25: 


1924-25. 


High. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Elemen- 
tary. 


Kinder- 
garten. 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


Totals. 


September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 
January. . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Totals 


106 
60 

47 
52 
63 
70 
87 
47 
48 
50 


5.3 
17 
38 
36 
61 
47 
55 
38 
25 
6 


576 
381 
395 
287 
512 
453 
507 
387 
327 
244 


63 
59 
62 
29 
76 
40 
75 
53 
59 
48 


179 
70 
45 
41 
76 
85 
75 
63 
79 
35 


877 
587 
587 
445 
788 
695 
799 
588 
538 
383 


630 


376 


4.069 


564 


748 


6,387 


Teacher  participation  in  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study 
and  in  the  selection  of  text-books  and  other  kinds  of  educational 
material  has  produced  a  definite  reaction  in  the  teachers  them- 
selves. By  focussing  their  thought  on  the  purposes  of  school 
education  and  the  adaptability  of  this  or  that  course  or  material 
to  bring  about  the  desired  result,  the  real  nature  of  their  work 
becomes  clearer,  they  pass  candid  judgment  on  their  ow^n 
methods,  and  their  resourcefulness  is  stimulated  and  increased. 
As  a  result  their  own  teaching  is  improved. 
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7.  Organized  Supervision  for  Regular  Attendance. 
It  is  essential  to  the  educational  progress  of  the  child  that 
he  be  in  his  place  in  school  each  day  when  illness  does  not 
prevent  his  coming.  But  varying  attitudes  of  parents  toward 
the  school  and  its  work,  a  multitude  of  outside  attractions 
which  appeal  strongly  to  the  child  and  often  unfortunate 
circumstances  in  the  environment  of  the  child  interfere  se- 
riously with  regular  school  attendance.  The  city  has  a 
genuine  responsibility  under  the  law  to  exercise  proper  super- 
visory care  of  this  matter  in  the  interests  of  the  children  and  of 
the  state. 

This  is  accomplished  through  an  attendance  department, 
consisting  of  a  chief  attendance  officer,  twenty-seven  men  and 
two  women  attendance  officers.  The  attendance  officers' 
districts  comprise  from  two  to  five  school  districts,  and  are 
arranged  according  to  area,  population,  nationality  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  residents,  and  average  from  3,000 
to  6,000  children  including  those  attending  parochial  schools. 
The  officers  report  to  the  principals  of  their  respective  districts 
at  least  once  each  day,  and  receive  communications  and  cards 
requesting  that  information  be  obtained  in  cases  of  suspected 
truancy,  or  of  neglect  or  indifference  of  parents  or  guardians. 
Factories,  work  shops,  mercantile  establishments,  etc.,  located 
within  their  districts  are  frequently  inspected  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  children  who  have  not  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  Moving  picture  houses  are  inspected 
daily  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  are  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  employ- 
ment of  minors  who  are  required  by  law  to  attend  evening 
school  as  a  condition  of  their  employment.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  requests  from  the  business  manager  and  prin- 
cipals to  investigate  and  establish  the  legal  residence  of  stu- 
dents attending  Boston  schools  where  tuition  charges  may  be 
involved. 

The  chief  attendance  officer  speaks  thus  about  the  work  of 
the  department:  "Although  the  principal  duty  of  the  attend- 
ance officers  is  to  enforce  the  school  attendance  law,  court 
action  is  always  deferred  until  all  means  of  accomplishing  the 
purpose  by  persuasion  and  argument  have  failed.     It  is  difficult 
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to  dissociate  truancy  from  the  other  forms  of  delinquency  in 
children,  so  closely  are  they  allied.  Truancy  is  not  in  itself 
a  serious  matter.  The  causes  which  lead  to  it  are  serious,  and 
the  effects  are  likely  to  be  infinitely  so.  There  are  many 
causes  of  truancy,  some  of  the  outstanding  of  which  are  lack  of 
conscience,  insufficient  will  power,  mental  or  physical  defects, 
natural  instinct  of  freedom  in  a  child,  weak  parental  control, 
indifference  or  neglect  of  parent  or  guardian,  entertainment  in 
general,  sports  attractive  to  boys  in  particular,  poverty,  poor 
food,  and  lack  of  nourishment,  inability  to  learn,  always 
behind  children  of  their  own  age  in  school,  antipathy  between 
teacher  and  child,  the  loss  of  one  or  both  parents,  children 
left  to  themselves  all  day  because  of  employment  of  mothers 
outside  of  the  home,  a  desire  to  wander,  either  from  a  spirit 
of  bravado  or  unrest." 

Much  more  might  be  given,  but  this  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
fairly  well  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  done  by  this 
important  department.  The  services  of  the  attendance  officers 
are  regarded  as  a  supplementary  instrumentality  to  be  employed 
in  reaching  the  cases  which  teachers  are  unable  to  manage 
alone.  It  can  be  said  without  contradiction  that  the  work  is 
faithfully  and  efficiently  done,  and  that  the  treatment  of  these 
unfortunate  cases  is  conducted  by  teachers  and  officers  in  the 
finest  educational  spirit,  firm  and  decisive,  but  at  the  same  time 
kindly  and  sympathetic. 

As  a  result  truancy  has  been  very  greatly  reduced. 

For  Health  and  Physical  Development. 
Vital  efficiency  is  fundamental  to  and  must  condition  all 
other  forms  of  efficiency,  social,  economic,  and  personal. 
Bodily  health  and  vigor,  therefore,  are  of  prime  importance  all 
through  the  days  when  the  child  is  being  educated  and  developed 
for  adult  life  and  citizenship.  The  problem  which  the  schools 
face  in  this  respect  is  a  complex  one;  the  health  of  well  children 
must  be  protected  and  conserved;  children  in  ill  health  must 
receive  proper  attention;  defects  which  interfere  with  mental 
development  must  be  treated  and  so  far  as  possible  removed; 
the  school  environment  and  educational  methods  must  be  such 
as  will  not  injure  the  health  of  the  child  or  interfere  with  his 
physical  development. 
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Boston  has  this  work  very  thoroughly  and  effectively  organ- 
ized under  the  direction  of  two  departments,  that  of  school 
hygiene  and  of  physical  education. 

The  department  of  school  hygiene  is  organized  as  follows: 


Director  of  Medical  Inspection. 


1 

1 

Six  District 

Supervising 

School  Pliysicians. 

One  Physician 
at  Certificat- 
ing Office. 

1 

Forty-seven 

School 
Physicians. 

Supervising  Nurse. 


One  School 

Nurse  at 

Certificating- 

ing  Office. 

Fifty-one 
School 
Nurses. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  what  the  title  of  its  director 
states,  namely,  regular  inspection  of  the  school  children  in 
matters  of  health,  with  treatment  wherever  needed,  by  trained 
physicians  and  nurses.  The  state  law  requires  that  every 
child  should  receive  a  complete  physical  examination  each 
year.  These  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  school 
physicians,  who  are  assisted  by  the  school  nurses  in  the  case 
of  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools.  In  addition  to 
the  annual  physical  examinations,  the  school  physicians 
average  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  medical  inspections 
yearly.  They  also  give  talks  to  parents,  teachers  and  pupils 
which  supplement  the  regular  health  program  of  the  school. 
There  are  288  school  buildings  in  Boston  housing  twenty-one 
high  and  special  schools  and  seventy-six  intermediate  and 
elementary  school  districts.  The  total  enrollment  in  these 
schools  is  approximately  one  hundred  thirty  thousand.  The 
forty-seven  school  physicians  visit  these  buildings  daily  to 
inspect  cases  of  illness,  to  protect  the  schools  from  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases,  and  to  follow  up  with  needed  care  and 
sympathetic  attention  any  cases  of  physical  defect  disclosed 
by  the  physical  examinations.  All  cases  requiring  medical 
treatment  are  referred  to  the  family  physician.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  this  connection  that  each  year  some  forty-eight 
thousand  children  are  found  to  have  some  physical  defect  of  a 
major  or  minor  nature.  At  the  opening  of  this  school  year, 
1925-26,  in  addition  to  the  preliminary  survey,  an  intensive 
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inspection  was  made  to  determine  the  vaccination  status  of  the 
school  population.  Every  pupil  (130,000)  was  inspected,  and 
as  a  result  over  five  thousand  unvaccinated  children  were 
found.  Over  four  thousand  of  this  number  were  subsequently 
successfully  vaccinated . 

The  school  nurses  perform  service  only  in  the  grade  schools 
and  the  average  number  of  children  supervised  by  each  nurse  is 
two  thousand.  The  duties  of  the  school  nurse  consist  in 
assisting  the  school  physician  in  the  medical  examinations; 
making  personal  inspections  of  children,  including  monthly 
inspections  of  skin,  hair  and  teeth,  offering  treatment  in 
emergency  cases  and  also  where  minor  dressings  are  necessary; 
conducting  tooth  brush  drills;  weighing  and  measuring  special 
groups  of  children  each  month ;  retesting  the  vision  and  hearing 
of  children  found  defective  as  a  result  of  preliminary  tests  by 
teachers;  making  home  visits  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
the  parents  for  the  correction  of  physical  defects  and  other 
ailments;  escorting  children  to  hospital  clinics  and  dental 
infirmaries  for  treatment;  supervising  the  open-air  classes 
and  school  luncheons;  and  conducting  classroom  talks  on 
personal  hygiene  and  first  aid. 

Considerable  time  is  also  spent  in  consultation  with  pupils, 
teachers,  parents  and  social  service  agents  for  the  correction 
of  certain  undesirable  personal,  school  or  community  health 
conditions.  From  this  brief  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
school  nurse  is  a  most  important  link  connecting  the  home  with 
the  school,  thus  promoting  a  fine  co-operative  movement  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  children.  The  following  figures  of  the 
yearly  average  number  of  these  activities  will  help  in  getting 
a  clear  picture  of  the  extent  of  the  service  rendered  by  these 
faithful  workers. 

Emergency  treatments  ....  29,000 
Consultations  with  principals,  teachers 

and  pupils 430,000 

Home  visits 32,000 

Visits  to  institutions  for  treatment  of 

pupils 47,000 

Classroom  talks 12,000 

This  intimate  connection  of  the  home  and  the  school  which 
is  secured  in  the  grade  schools  through  the  service  of  the  school 
nurse  has  no  counterpart  in  the  higher  schools,  except  in  a 
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very  few  where,  through  private  generosity,  so-called  school 
visitors  are  furnished.  These  visitors  deal  mostly  with  matters 
other  than  health,  which  tend  to  disturb  that  harmony  between 
school  and  home  which  is  for  the  best  good  of  the  pupil.  The 
success  of  the  school  nurses  and  the  unofficial  school  visitors  in 
this  very  important  matter  would  seem  to  point  to  the  advisa- 
bihty  of  having  in  each  of  the  higher  schools  a  "visiting  teacher" 
whose  chief  work  it  should  be  to  promote  a  complete  under- 
standing and  co-operation  between  the  home  and  the  school 
in  the  case  of  particular  pupils  who  are  not  succeeding  as  they 
should . 

The  work  of  the  department  of  school  hygiene  just  outlined 
is  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  instruction  and  care  of  the 
health  of  the  children  constantly  exercised  by  the  regular 
teachers.  The  real  responsibility  for  the  care  and  promotion 
of  the  health  of  the  children  in  the  school  rests  upon  the  teachers 
and  principals.  When  their  faithfulness  is  combined  with 
these  other  agencies,  a  most  effective  system  is  secured. 

Complementary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  the 
pupils  is  all  that  is  included  under  the  term,  physical  education. 
This  means  the  natural  growth  of  the  body  in  vigor  and  power 
of  endurance,  development  of  self-control  in  all  physical 
action,  that  co-ordination  of  mind  and  body  which  results  in 
skilful  movement,  together  with  the  mental  relaxation  and 
enjoyment  involved  in  games  and  play  w^hich  restore  the 
mental  and  physical  balance  after  the  tension  of  hard  work. 

Here,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  educational  program  of 
the  schools,  a  carefully  organized  progressive  plan  is  followed 
and  carried  on  in  the  classrooms  and  gymnasiums,  in  school 
yards,  on  park  and  school  playgrounds,  and  on  athletic  fields. 
The  regular  teachers  conduct  the  w^ork  in  the  schoolroom  and 
in  the  form  of  organized  play,  in  the  school  yards.  In  the 
elementary  grades  the  work  begins  w4th  informal  exercises 
consisting  of  marching,  running,  skipping,  response  exercises, 
story  plays,  rhythmic  exercises,  dancing,  and  games.  As  the 
child  advances  from  grade  to  grade  more  formal  physical 
exercises  are  introduced  and  the  games  and  dances  become 
more  complicated  in  movement.  Play  materials  of  various 
kinds  are  furnished  whenever  requested  for  use  in  the  organ- 
ized play  at  recess  in  the  school  yards.  In  the  high  schools 
regularly  appointed  instructors  in  physical  education  conduct 
classes  in  the  gymnasium  certain  hours  each  w^eek  as  w^ell  as 
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look  after  the  health  of  the  children,  in  co-operation  with  the 
school  physician.  Military  drill  holds  a  prominent  place  in 
the  physical  education  of  the  boys  in  the  high  schools.  In 
addition  these  instructors  devote  about  one-sixth  of  their  time 
to  supervising  the  physical  education  of  the  children  in  the 
lower  schools.  Throughout  all  this  course  of  instruction  in 
the  schools  special  attention  is  given  to  the  matter  of  posture 
and  every  endeavor  used  to  secure  good  posture  as  a  habit. 

Park  and  school  playgrounds  are  provided  for  the  use  of 
girls  and  for  boys  under  thirteen  years  of  age.  Here  organ- 
ized play  and  free  play  are  conducted  by  playground  instructors 
who  are  teachers  in  the  schools  or  students  in  the  Teachers 
College.  These  instructors  serve  under  the  supervision  of 
trained  playground  supervisors.  Sixty  athletic  fields  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  city  furnish  opportunity  for  baseball,  foot- 
ball, and  track  sports  for  boys  from  grades  IV  to  XII,  inclu- 
sive. Baseball  and  track  sports  are  conducted  by  the  sub- 
masters  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  and  about 
25,000  pupils  participate  each  season.  Athletics  in  the  high 
schools  are  taken  care  of  by  teacher  coaches,  teacher  managers 
and  play  teachers,  who  are  appointed  annually.  Play  teachers 
are  also  employed  in  the  intermediate  schools. 

The  modern  tyx>e  of  physical  education,  involving  as  it  does 
less  of  the  formal  gymnastic  exercises  and  more  of  games, 
plays,  dances,  and  athletics,  leads  to  an  effect  much  broader 
than  the  purely  physical.  To  physical  health,  vigor,  and  grace, 
are  added  those  invaluable  personal  qualities  of  courage, 
initiative,  self-reliance,  self-control,  loyalty,  co-operation, 
obedience,  and  generosity. 

This  brief  statement  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  constant  and  intelligent 
care  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  child  is  exercised  from 
the  time  that  he  enters  the  system  until  he  graduates  from  the 
high  school. 

For  Guidance. 
In  recent  years  the  goals  upon  which  the  children  have  set 
their  mind  and  heart  for  their  life  after  leaving  school  are  so 
many  and  so  varied  that  the  matter  of  guidance  becomes  of 
very  great  importance  to  thousands  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools.  Hundreds  of  occupations  are  open  for  choice  today, 
and  each  one  requires  a  definite  and  thorough  preparation  as 
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a  condition  for  success  in  its  pursuit.  The  enrichment  and 
reorganization  of  the  school  courses  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing adequate  preparation  for  these  manifold  vocations  presents 
a  complicated  situation  for  the  inexperienced  young  person 
to  solve.  He  needs  both  information  and  guidance  in  the 
selection  of  a  vocation  in  which  he  is  likely  to  be  successful 
and  happy,  as  well  as  in  the  choice  of  a  course  of  training 
which  will  best  fit  him  for  this  work.  These  are  furnished  to 
the  school  children  of  Boston  through  the  department  of 
vocational  guidance.  Its  work  begins  in  the  elementary 
school  and  carries  through  the  secondary  schools  and  beyond 
into  the  higher  educational  field  or  the  commercial  and 
industrial  world. 

The  department  consists  of  a  director,  four  men  vocational 
instructors,  seven  women  vocational  assistants  and  a  voca- 
tional counselor  in  each  of  the  elementary,  intermediate,  high, 
and  special  schools  of  the  city. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  conducted  along  three  lines: 
(1)  Through  educational  and  vocational  guidance,  it  assists 
pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  educational  opportunities  and  of  the 
common  occupations,  as  well  as  to  some  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  occupational  world,  so  that  they  may  prepare 
more  fully  for  lives  of  usefulness  in  the  community.  (2) 
Through  placement,  it  aids  those  who,  in  order  to  continue 
their  school  work,  must  have  after-school,  Saturday  or  summer 
work,  to  obtain  the  same;  it  assists  graduates  or  undergradu- 
ates who  must  leave  school  to  work,  in  finding  suitable  positions; 
and  it  aids  those  who  need  readjustment  in  their  work.  (3) 
Through  follow-up  it  tries  to  give  workers  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  true  relation  to  society  and  to  their  fellow- 
workers;  it  fosters  co-operation  between  the  public  schools  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  higher  educational  institutions  and  the 
commercial  and  industrial  organizations  on  the  other  hand. 
To  this  end  it  makes  scientific  studies  of  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion which  can  be  gathered  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  the 
school,  the  employer,  and  society. 

A  few  instances  of  specific  work  done  by  the  department 
may  serve  to  make  clearer  the  service  which  it  is  rendering. 
There  is  prepared  and  published  as  a  school  document  each 
year  a  guide  to  the  choice  of  a  secondary  school,  which 
furnishes  information  on  all  of  the  courses  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Boston  and  which  serves  as  a  basis  of  study  for 
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counselors,  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents.  These  pamphlets 
are  distributed  to  all  of  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  grades  of  the 
city,  and  become  the  personal  property  of  the  pupils.  For 
the  purpose  of  rendering  a  similar  service  to  pupils  in  the 
secondary  schools  a  very  complete  file  is  kept  of  college  and 
other  special  opportunities  which  have  interested  high  school 
graduates  of  this  community  during  the  past  ten  years.  For 
the  benefit  of  all  young  people  at  work  a  careful  study  of  all 
evening  school  opportunities,  both  public  and  private,  for  boys 
and  girls  in  Boston  has  been  made  and  the  schools  listed 
according  to  the  subjects  taught.  These  are  available  for  all 
interested. 

A  vocational  assistant  has  been  assigned  to  one  intermediate 
school  to  do  specific  work  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
occupations.  The  principal  of  the  school  writes  as  follows 
concerning  the  work:  "I  consider  this  work  very  valuable  and 
very  essential  in  a  district  such  as  ours.  The  vocational 
assistant  works  with  the  girls  as  friend  and  counselor.  She 
gets  acquainted  with  them  through  teaching  a  course  in  occupa- 
tions in  grades  VIII  and  IX  and  sometimes  in  grade  VII. 
Also  she  becomes  acquainted  with  them  through  personal 
interviews.  When  a  girl  makes  known  to  her  teacher  or  to 
me  that  she  finds  it  necessary  to  go  to  work  she  is  always 
referred  to  the  vocational  assistant,  who  studies  the  case,  if 
she  is  not  already  acquainted  with  the  girl,  makes  home  visits, 
and  investigates  the  place  where  the  girl  wishes  to  go  to  work. 
If  she  feels  that,  all  things  considered,  the  girl  should  remain 
in  school  longer,  she  does  all  she  possibly  can  to  influence  the 
parents  and  the  girl  to  such  a  decision.  If,  however,  it  seems 
best  for  the  girl  to  leave  school  and  go  into  industry,  then  she 
is  helped  in  every  way  possible  in  this  direction.  The  voca- 
tional assistant  keeps  in  touch  with  her  after  she  leaves  school 
and  continues  to  be  a  friend  and  adviser." 

In  this  same  school  district  a  co-operative  industrial  class 
has  been  established  in  conjunction  with  a  prominent  manu- 
facturing concern  of  the  vicinity  under  the  direction  of  the 
Continuation  School.  The  final  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  girl  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  class  and  work  for  the 
corporation  is  left  to  the  vocational  counselor,  because  of  the 
confidence  which  the  employment  manager  of  this  corporation 
has  in  her  good  judgment.  He  writes  thus  of  this  class  in  a 
letter  received  very  recently,  "Our  co-operative  class  for  girls 
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is  very  successful  and  is  regarded  by  the  management  of  this 
corporation  as  one  of  the  best  business  ventures  we  have  ever 
undertaken.  We  have  gained  a  new  type  of  employee;  one 
which  is  more  loyal,  happier,  more  intelligent,  and  more  inter- 
ested in  personal  hygiene  than  any  other  girl  who  ever  entered 

the business.     We  shall  hire  in  the  future  only  this  type 

of  girl  if  Boston  can  supply  our  needs  (as  now  seems  probable) ." 

This  school  district,  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  is  one 
in  which  the  parents  have  steadily  refused  to  consider  sending 
their  children  on  into  the  higher  schools.  They  have  per- 
sistently withdrawn  their  children  from  school  as  soon  as  the 
law  would  allow  and  have  set  them  to  work.  That  the  intelli- 
gent, kindly  guidance  which  has  been  offered  to  these  people 
for  the  past  few  years  has  produced  an  effect  is  evidenced  by 
the  facts  concerning  the  last  graduating  class.  Of  the  forty- 
eight  graduates  of  June,  1925,  thirty-seven,  or  77  per  cent, 
entered  a  secondary  school,  one  moved  from  the  city  and  ten 
went  to  work.  A  follow-up  of  this  class  made  in  May  this 
spring  reveals  the  fact  that  84  per  cent  of  those  who  entered 
secondary  schools  are  still  attending  those  schools.  Of  the 
four  who  have  been  discharged  to  go  to  work,  two  are  attending 
evening  school. 

These  are  but  a  few,  small  samples  of  what  could  be  found 
in  the  rich  storehouse  of  this  department.  A  great  service  of 
very  practical  value  is  being  rendered  in  this  way  to  many 
hundreds  of  young  people  who  need  just  such  wise  guidance 
as  they  pass  through  the  period  of  education  for  life's  work. 

For  Care  of  the  Handicapped. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  handicapped  children  found  in  the 
schools  of  the  city  which  requires  special  supervision  and  care 
if  they  are  to  get  the  results  from  their  school  education  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  in  these  cases. 

(1)  If  the  handicap  is  a  matter  of  serious  deafness,  the 
children  are  taught  and  cared  for  in  a  special  school,  where 
the  course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  are  based  on 
fundamental  principles  of  education  well  established  by  long 
experience  in  teaching  the  deaf  in  England  and  America. 

(2)  In  the  physical  examination  of  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  each  year  a  number  of  individuals  are  found  who  have 
defective  vision  in  both  eyes.  These  children  are  admitted  to 
a  conservation  of  eyesight  class,  with  two  objects  in  view : 
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First,  to  prevent  further  deterioration  of  vision,  and  second, 
to  educate  these  children,  as  far  as  possible,  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  normal-sighted  children.  Each  class  is  limited  to 
twelve  pupils,  and  the  total  enrollment  in  these  classes  at  this 
time  is  135,  distributed  through  the  grades  as  shown  on  the 
accompanying  chart. 
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The  regular  work  of  the  grades  is  carried  on.  Each  child 
is  carefully  watched  and  returned  at  stated  intervals  to  cUnics 
or  oculists  for  eye  examination.  Last  year  fourteen  boys  and 
four  girls  graduated  from  either  ninth  or  eighth  grades.  Of 
these,  ten  boys  and  one  girl  went  to  work,  four  boys  and  three 
girls  went  to  high  school. 

(3)  Hundreds  of  pupils  have  some  difficulty  in  the  matter 
of  speech  which  interferes  seriously  with  their  progress  in  the 
regular  school  work.  To  meet  their  need  speech  improvement 
classes  were  started  in  1912-13,  and  during  recent  years  have 
had  an  annual  membership  of  over  two  thousand  pupils. 
When  the  condition  is  greatly  improved  or  corrected,  the  pupil 
is  discharged  and  returned  to  his  regular  class.  Up  to  the 
present  time  more  than  five  thousand  two  hundred  different 
pupils  have  had  their  speech  defects  removed. 

(4)  That  there  are  mentally  retarded  pupils  in  the  schools 
is  a  well  recognized  fact.  It  is  equally  well  known  that  these 
children  constitute  a  serious  handicap  to  the  normal  pupils  and 
that  they  themselves  are  not  much  benefited  by  being  in  the 
regular  classes.  The  best  results  for  each  of  these  groups  are 
obtained  by  placing  the  backward  children  in  special  classes 
where  their  latent  possibilities  may  be  discovered  and  devel- 
oped.    For  this  purpose,  a  special  class  department  has  been 
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organized  with  a  director,  an  examiner,  on  whose  recommenda- 
tion pupils  are  admitted  to  the  special  classes,  109  teachers 
trained  for  the  work,  and  an  after-care  worker.  Over  1,700 
children  are  attending  these  classes.  Classes  are  housed  in 
school  buildings  with  normal  pupils  and  the  children  are 
selected  from  the  first  three  or  four  grades.  When  the  pupils 
reach  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  they  often  require  more 
advanced  work  than  is  offered  in  many  of  these  classes.  To 
meet  this  need,  suitable  buildings  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
special  classes  only,  and  in  these  centers  are  gathered  the 
older  pupils,  selected  from  the  individual  classes  all  over  the 
city.  This  arrangement  makes  possible  promotion  and  the 
segregation  of  the  sexes,  and  provides  training  of  practical 
value.    There  are  at  present  five  such  centers. 

When  a  child  reaches  the  age  when  he  may  legally  go  to 
work  he  is  given  special  attention  and  help  in  finding  employ- 
ment and  is  guided  to  the  type  of  work  for  which  he  is  adapted. 
An  after-care  worker  is  provided  by  the  school  department  for 
this  purpose.  She  is  known  by  employers  of  unskilled  labor, 
who,  on  her  reconmaendation,  take  pupils,  with  an  understand- 
ing of  their  limitations.  She  is  the  recognized  link  between 
the  home  and  the  school. 

It  is  impossible  to  reduce  to  figures  the  results  of  the  work 
of  this  department,  but  we  know  that  several  hundred  pupils 
each  year  benefit  by  the  individual  instruction  possible  in  a 
small  class  and  return  to  grades  where  they  are  able  to  do 
average  work.  We  also  know  that  a  larger  number  of  the  boys 
and  girls  secure  employment  and  keep  steadily  at  work  at 
good  wages,  with  but  few  changes  of  employment.  Even 
before  they  leave  school  many  of  them  are  earning  money. 

The  facts  on  file  concerning  thousands  of  these  mentally 
handicapped  children  indicate  that  their  industrial  efficiency 
may  be  made  available  if  the  right  conditions  are  maintained, 
and  that  by  understanding  these  pupils  and  their  limitations, 
it  is  possible  to  train  them  to  meet  the  problems  of  life  with 
a  fair  degree  of  success. 

8.      Economies  in  Administration. 

The  report  so  far  has  shown  something  of  how  the  interests 

of  the  children  have  been  conserved  at  every  point,  so  that  the 

largest  possible  result  may  be  secured  to  the  children  in  the  way 

of  education  and  training.     It  is  equally  true  that  most  careful 
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consideration  is  given  to  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
city.  The  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  schools  is 
expended  in  accordance  with  sound  business  principles,  savings 
being  made  wherever  possible.  In  this  way  the  largest  returns 
are  secured  with  reference  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  money 
was  appropriated. 

A  few  quotations  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Business 
Manager  will  serve  to  show  how  efficiently  the  business  of  the 
school  department  is  conducted : 

"During  the  year  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment 
on  the  basis  of  lump  sum  bids  (one  total  for  a  schedule),  without 
regard  to  detailed  costs  of  the  various  items  involved,  was 
eliminated.  Detailed  costs  were  obtained  with  all  bids.  The 
right  to  accept  all  or  part  of  any  bid  was  reserved.  Awards 
were  made  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidders  for  the  items  in 
which  they  specialized  and  on  which  they  offered  quotations. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  seriousness  of  lump  sum  bidding,  the 
following  is  noteworthy.  The  first  time  that  a  proposal  for 
paper  was  drawn,  so  that  dealers  might  bid  on  various  items  or 
groups  of  the  same  material,  it  was  found  in  making  awards  on 
a  purchase  approximating  thirty  thousand  dollars,  that  a  12 
per  cent  saving  was  effected  by  awarding  the  business  to 
responsible  bidders  for  the  groups  or  items  on  which  they 
bid  low  in  accordance  with  specifications." 

"Similarly  on  purchases  of  lumber,  hardware  and  other  items 
of  supplies  and  equipment,  substantial  sums  have  been  saved  by 
following  the  method  referred  to  in  the  purchase  of  paper." 

"The  savings  involved  by  careful  purchase  procedure  and  the 
awarding  of  bids  on  the  basis  of  detailed  costs  of  the  various 
items  in  a  schedule,  over  the  former  method  of  lump-sum 
bidding  without  regard  to  detailed  cost,  ranged  from  10  to  35 
per  cent." 

"The  specifications  previously  used  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  paper  were  carefully  edited  and  it  was  found  that  a 
considerable  saving  could  be  made  by  reducing  the  weight  of 
many  of  the  items  which  were  entirely  too  heavy  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended.  The  result  has  been  a  substan- 
tial saving  by  which  principals  are  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
getting  greater  service  for  their  schools  or  districts  from  their 
per  capita  allowances  for  supplies  and  equipment." 

"A  bookbinder  has  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  salvaging 
books.     He  has  made  minor  repairs  on  a  large  number  of  books, 
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prolonging  their  life,  and  has  made  valuable  suggestions  in 
connection  with  the  care  of  books  in  general.  The  consequence 
of  his  employment  is,  that  the  opportunity  for  practising  real 
economy  and  continuing  in  use  desirable  books,  either  by 
making  minor  repairs  on  them  or  by  having  them  rebound,  has 
been  created." 

During  the  past  few  years  an  increased  degree  of  co-operation 
is  noticeable  between  the  office  of  the  Business  Manager  and 
the  principals  of  schools,  as  a  result  of  which  the  schools  are 
now  getting  more  nearly  the  kind  and  quality  of  materials 
that  they  need,  and  are  getting  more  prompt  deliveries.  Samples 
of  paper,  crayon,  and  other  supplies  are  submitted  to  principals 
for  tests  and  suggestions,  qualified  teachers  are  asked  to  inspect 
lumber  and  other  kinds  of  stock  before  it  is  purchased,  and 
suggestions  are  asked  in  regard  to  bids  on  the  various  mate- 
rials used  in  special  types  of  classes.  More  efficient  purchasing 
is  also  made  possible  by  the  encouragement  given  to  teachers  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Business  Manager  any  instances  of 
defective  or  inferior  material,  in  which  cases  adjustments  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  teachers  most  concerned  are  effected. 

The  appointment  during  this  school  year  of  an  expert  heating 
engineer  to  the  department  of  the  Business  Manager  at  his 
request  has  resulted  already  in  a  saving  of  about  $18,000  on 
fuel  alone.  The  skill  and  long  experience  of  this  engineer  will 
be  of  great  economic  value  to  the  school  system  as  he  carefully 
inspects  the  purchase  of  fuel  and  other  supplies,  and  gives 
constant  supervision  throughout  the  year  to  the  heating  plant 
and  its  operation  in  each  of  the  300  or  400  school  buildings. 
Through  securing  efficient  operation  of  the  heating  plants  at 
all  times,  preventing  waste  by  keeping  each  plant  in  thorough 
repair,  and  selecting  the  lowest  priced  kind  of  fuel  which  will 
effectively  heat  the  school  buildings,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
saving  of  at  least  $50,000  per  year  will  be  effected. 

The  instances  of  economy  just  cited  are  only  those  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  School  Committee  in  the  reports 
of  the  Business  Manager.  The  policy  of  economy  is  still  going 
on.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  when  the  reorganization 
of  the  Business  Manager's  department  is  completed,  the 
economies  thereby  secured  will  total  approximately  $100,000 
per  year. 

Surely  it  is  a  great  achievement  to  administer  a  $14,000,000 
business  efficiently  and  economically. 
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II.  Specific  .  Accomplishments. 
1 .  In  Elementary  Schools. 
With  the  evolution  of  the  school  system,  many  changes  have 
come  which  make  the  school  a  very  different  place  from  the 
traditional  "house  of  detention."  Now  school  is  a  happy 
place,  where  the  children  like  to  be,  and  to  which  they  go 
gladly  and  regularly.  The  old  days  of  repression  and  of  harsh 
corrective  measures  in  managing  children  have  gone,  and,  in 
their  place,  is  an  era  of  sympathetic  understanding  of  child 
nature  that  leads  to  a  humanitarian  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  principal  and  the  teacher.  This  state  of  affairs  appeals  to 
the  normal  child,  and  induces  him  to  choose  to  do  what  is 
right  when  he  understands  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Methods  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades  show  remark- 
able changes.  Learning  "by  heart"  page  after  page  of  text 
no  longer  occupies  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  but,  instead,  he  is 
taught  to  think,  to  carry  on  individual  investigation  in  several 
books,  and  to  organize  the  information  he  acquires.  He  learns 
to  express  his  results  in  his  own  language,  and  then  to  apply  his 
knowledge  very  soon  in  a  number  of  interesting  ways.  His 
study  time  in  school  is  supervised  by  the  teacher,  that  she  may 
show  him  how  to  study  and  how  to  use  his  time  profitably. 

The  use  of  the  project  method  with  its  problems,  and  the 
approaching  of  a  new  subject  through  the  avenue  of  the  child's 
interest  tend  to  make  the  child  eager  to  go  to  school.  The 
socialized  recitation  gives  opportunity  for  self-expression,  self- 
rehance,  and  dependability  and  also  for  courtesy  toward  the 
other  children,  as  they  work  together  definitely  and  unselfishly 
for  the  good  of  all. 

Compulsory  attendance  implies  a  degree  of  unwilHngness  to 
attend  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Statements  by  the  attendance 
department  elsewhere  in  this  report  prove  that  the  Boston 
school  of  today  has  eliminated  the  need  of  compulsion  by 
exerting  the  power  of  attraction.  The  normal  child  who 
remains  away  from  school  voluntarily  and  wilfully  has  dis- 
appeared as  a  factor  in  the  modern  school.  In  two  large 
schools  the  total  number  of  truancy  cases  in  a  period  of  five 
years  is  twelve,  and  in  more  than  half  of  these  cases  the  children 
concerned  could  not  be  called  normal.  Probably  every  school 
in  Boston  can  show  records  closely  approaching  this  one. 
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The  Kindergarten. 
Unless  there  is  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  kindergarten  is  based,  its  work  may,  and  often 
is,  misjudged.  Some  parents  question  the  value  of  sending 
children  to  school  at  so  early  an  age,  and  they  doubt  that  the 
child  profits  by  kindergarten  attendance.  Detailed  individual 
study  of  children  in  the  higher  grades  who  have  had  kinder- 
garten training,  evidenced  by  reports  of  ninety-two  teachers, 
show  that  these  children  display  the  characteristics  of  purpose- 
ful activity,  enthusiasm,  a  co-operative  spirit,  reasonableness, 
persistency,  and  adaptability  to  a  very  noticeable  degree.  Also, 
a  large  majority  of  these  teachers  agree  that  kindergarten 
training  is  a  distinct  asset,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
grade,  and  that  perhaps  it  may  hold  through  much  of  the 
primary  life. 

Grades  I  to  VII . 
(a.)     Character  Training. 

Character  building  is  no  longer  incidental  in  the  schools.  It 
is  expressly  enjoined  upon  every  teacher  in  the  Boston  system 
as  her  best  and  highest  duty.  Fifteen  minutes  are  set  aside 
at  the  opening  of  each  day's  program  for  the  teaching  of  some 
moral  lesson,  and  during  the  day  opportunity  is  sought  and 
situations  are  created  for  practising  the  virtues  studied  in  the 
character  building  period. 

A  syllabus  for  the  guidance  of  this  work  has  been  printed  by 
the  School  Committee,  which  also  defrays  the  expense  of  a 
monthly  magazine  that  gives  additional  material  for  character 
building  lessons.  This  magazine  is  filled  with  reports  of  what 
is  being  accomplished  in  all  parts  of  the  system. 

Usually,  in  Boston,  in  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI,  and  frequently 
in  grades  I,  II,  and  III,  the  pupils  are  so  trained  that  their 
sense  of  honor  may  be  appealed  to  successfully,  and  the  great 
majority  of  children  deal  honestly  with  teachers  and  school- 
mates. Opportunities  for  practising  honesty  are  afforded  in 
handling  school  property,  counting  and  caring  for  money  paid 
for  lunches,  contributed  in  collections,  or  paid  for  admission  to 
entertainments.  Honesty  is  inculcated  by  insisting  upon 
fairness  in  marking  papers  to  assist  the  teacher,  in  sportsman- 
like behavior  in  competitive  games,  and  in  assisting  with  fair- 
ness in  the  routine  discipline  of  the  school. 
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Marked  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  teacher  and  of  the 
principal  is  the  rule,  and  the  schools  exact  and  secure  prompt 
obedience.  A  constant  endeavor  is  made  to  establish  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  a  regard  for  the  ethical  ideals  which  are  to 
govern  their  present  behavior  as  members  of  the  class  and  their 
future  conduct  as  members  of  society.  The  rules  for  the  adult 
life  and  guidance  are  reflected  in  their  school  life.  They  are 
taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  to  recognize  the  duties 
for  which  they  themselves  are  responsible. 

The  laws  of  the  school  must  be  kept,  for  occasional  infractions 
are  punished  in  such  a  way  that  the  spirit  of  justice  is  exhibited 
clearly.  Corrective  measures  are  applied,  not  that  the  offended 
teacher  may  gain  satisfaction,  but  that  the  inviolable  laws  of 
justice  may  be  fulfilled.  Keeping  the  rules  of  the  school  brings 
as  a  reward  the  approval  of  one's  own  conscience,  the  esteem 
of  teacher  and  principal,  and  the  respect  of  fellow  pupils.  It 
follows  naturally  from  this,  and  testimony  from  all  schools 
bears  out  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  school  discipline  is 
far  more  effective  than  ever  before  and  is  much  more  easily 
administered . 

(6.)     Reading  and  Composition. 

To  fit  the  child  for  life  he  must  be  given  the  tools  for  learning. 
Of  these  reading  and  writing  are  the  most  necessary,  and  to 
mastery  of  these  the  child  applies  himself  from  the  verj'' 
beginning. 

Time  was  when  learning  to  read  was  a  slow,  distasteful 
process.  The  alphabet  and  the  primer  formed  about  all  the 
materials  of  instruction  that  the  first  grade  offered,  and  the 
primer  was  read  over  and  over  until  it  was  known  by  heart. 
Today  there  are  many  books  of  the  primer  grade  furnished, 
attractively  printed,  finely  illustrated,  and  filled  with  interesting 
material.  It  would  surprise  a  parent  of  today  if  he  were  to 
visit  a  primary  school  and  see  how  easily  and  quickly  a  child 
learns  to  read  by  the  sentence  method  and  the  mastery  of 
phonics.  The  reading  is  no  longer  halting  and  mechanical, 
but  is  done  smoothly  and  with  good  expression,  showing  that 
the  child  knows  what  the  story  means.  In  the  first  grade  the 
class  as  a  whole  will  not  only  complete  many  primers,  but  also 
will  read  several  first  readers.  This  work  progresses  systemat- 
ically from  grade  to  grade,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  we 
find  that  even  the  slow  child  has  mastered  the  mechanics  of 
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reading  and  has  had  much  opportunity  in  reading  to  acquire 
a  wide  range  of  vocabulary  as  well  as  of  valuable  information. 

Every  classroom  today  is  equipped  with  more  than  one  set 
of  good  reading  books,  and  a  great  variety  of  sets  is  found  in 
every  school  building.  Also,  most  rooms  in  the  elementary 
grades  have  several  copies  of  many  different  books  accessible 
to  the  pupils,  all  purchased  with  school  funds.  Deposits  of 
fifty  books  to  any  class  are  loaned  freely  by  the  Public  Library, 
and  are  such  books  as  will  be  valuable  to  the  children  in  their 
reading  and  their  other  lessons  and  suitable  to  the  grade. 

Poetry  is  not  neglected.  Many  standard  poems  are  pre- 
scribed foi  the  various  grades  to  be  read  and  enjoyed,  and  some 
are  to  be  committed  to  memory.  In  addition,  the  children 
make  class  collections  of  good  modern  poetry  as  it  appears  in 
the  best  magazines.  These  are  read  to  learn  their  value,  and 
opportunity  is  given  for  the  pupils  to  write  poetry  of  their  own, 
either  imitating  the  meter  of  some  favorite  poem  or  doing 
original  work. 

The  following  selections  are  taken  from  primary  readers  to 
show  the  grading  in  difficulty  in  reading  today  as  compared 
with  the  days  when  the  primary  child  read  nothing  more  excit- 
ing than:  "I  see  John.  The  cat  sees  John,"  etc.  These  selec- 
tions represent  the  hardest  reading  that  can  be  read  smoothly 
and  understandingly  in  the  various  grades  of  the  primary 
school,  and  they  indicate  class  attainment,  not  the  abiUty  of 
some  individual  child. 

Grade  I :  " They  hadn't  any  little  brothers  nor  even  any  little 
sister  and  they  thought  they  would  like  a  little  brother  to  play 
with." 

Grade  II :  *'  At  length  his  army  was  ready  to  fight,  and  when 
the  King  led  them  in  a  great  battle  against  the  enemy,  this  time, 
like  the  spider,  Bruce  won." 

Grade  III:  "There  are  excursions  that  you  may  make  to 
wild  rocky  shores  uninhabited  by  man,  where  there  are  particular 
birds  and  animals  that  dwell  only  in  these  haunts  and  where 
you  will  get  a  sight  of  different  kinds  of  landscape  and  deep 
impressions  of  the  face  of  Nature." 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  oral  composition  in  the  elementary 
grades.  The  following  examples  were  actually  given  by  the 
children  of  the  primary  grades  in  class  without  any  help,  and 
they  are  selected  as  representative  work  in  oral  English : 
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Grade  1:  "I  saw  something  new  in  our  room  this  morning. 
Our  flower  bud  has  opened." 

Grade  II:  "I  live  near  Franklin  Park.  There  are  many 
beautiful  trees  and  flowers  there.  After  school  my  mother 
takes  me  to  the  park  to  see  the  animals." 

Grade  III  (story  from  a  picture) :  "The  kind  old  toy  maker 
has  just  finished  a  miniature  sailor  for  John  and  Ethel.  The 
children  are  delighted  and  amused  to  see  the  sailor's  arms  whirl 
round  and  round  in  the  wind.  How  they  will  enjoy  it  when 
the  weather-vane  is  fastened  to  the  veranda  of  their  house." 

Much  practice  is  given  in  written  expression  with  the  theory 
in  mind  that  one  who  can  talk  well  may  be  taught  easily  to 
write  wefl.  Written  composition  follows  oral  composition  with 
the  injunction  that  the  children  write  as  they  would  talk,  con- 
cisely and  to  the  point.  Training  is  given  in  letter  writing  — 
not  letters  to  imaginary  persons,  but  situations  are  created  that 
call  for  letters  to  real  persons,  who  are  expected  to  send  replies 
that  call  for  further  correspondence,  thus  giving  the  class  prac- 
tice in  writing  correct  English,  without  which  fluency  and  spon- 
taneity would  be  impossible.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  well 
pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  can  do  the  various  exercises  in 
English  that  are  assigned  to  them,  and  how  happy  they  are  at 
the  task,  in  contrast  with  the  hated  "composition  hour"  of  the 
days  when  pupils  were  told  to  write  essays  upon  abstract  topics 
about  which  they  knew  nothing. 

(c.)     Writing,  or  Penmanship. 

Penmanship  is  motivated  by  the  thought  that  since  all 
written  work  is  intended  to  be  read,  it  is  worthless  if  illegible. 
Writing  begins  in  the  first  grade  and  is  carried  through  suc- 
cessive grades  with  special  requirements  insisted  upon  in  each 
grade.  The  establishment  of  gradients  of  accomplishment  and 
the  awarding  of  "honor  rolls"  help  to  produce  worth-while 
results.  The  standard  complaint  of  a  few  years  ago  that  our 
boys  and  girls  are  not  taught  to  write  legibly  has  lost  its  justi- 
fication, since  the  business  man  admits  that  the  new  office 
boy  or  girl,  more  often  than  not,  can  write  better  than  he 
himself  can. 

(d.)     Spelling. 

Going  along  with  the  work  of  reading  and  composition  in 
the  elementary  grades  is  an  intelligent  building  up  of  each 
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child's  vocabulary  by  systematic  word  study.  The  primary 
grades  point  with  pride  to  the  teaching  of  one  thousand  words, 
their  spelling,  use,  meaning,  and  recognition,  with  a  record  of 
almost  one  hundred  per  cent  of  success.  The  average  speak- 
ing vocabulary  of  adults  in  ordinary  walks  of  life  is  only  between 
three  and  four  thousand  words. 

Spelling  is  taught  in  all  grades  above  the  third  from  the 
Boston  Word  List.  This  is  really  a  Boston  spelling  book, 
published  by  the  School  Committee,  and  consists  of  nearly 
five  thousand  words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Two 
thousand  of  these  words  are  starred  and  constitute  a  required 
spelling  list.  This  equips  the  child  by  the  end  of  his  elemen- 
tary school  course  with  a  spelling  and  usable  vocabulary  more 
than  half  as  large  as  the  normal  adult  speaking  vocabulary. 

(e.)  Arithmetic. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  mastery  of  number  facts  and 
their  common  uses  has  been  fully  attained.  Out  in  practical 
life,  except  in  technical  occupations,  there  is  less  need  for 
arithmetic  as  formerly  taught  than  people  in  general  realize. 
Counting,  the  knowledge  of  numbers,  dividing  whole  numbers, 
work  in  simple  fractions,  decimals  to  three  places,  and  simple 
operations  in  decimals  supply  the  tool  knowledge  we  need  of 
pure  arithmetic.  Of  applied  arithmetic,  we  need  to  know  a 
few  tables  of  denominate  numbers,  with  simple  problems  in 
reducing,  adding,  and  multiplying  such  numbers;  mensura- 
tion of  rectangles;  with  enough  of  percentage  to  compute  a 
simple  commercial  discount  or  the  simple  interest  on  a  note. 
These  things  are  taught  in  grades  I  to  VI,  and  immediate 
applications  are  made  to  problems  in  drawing,  manual  train- 
ing, and  sewing;  in  keeping  lunch  accounts;  in  figuring  the 
standing  of  baseball  teams;  in  finding  percentages  attained  in 
classroom  work;  in  computing  the  cost  of  painting,  papering, 
etc.,  at  home;  and  in  keeping  budgets  and  the  like. 

(/.)  History  and  Geography. 
The  teaching  of  history  and  geography  in  the  elementary 
grades  has  undergone  radical  modification  in  method  and 
content.  Emphasis  has  been  changed  from  the  teaching  of  a 
large  number  of  facts,  more  or  less  unrelated,  to  developing 
in  the  child  the  power  to  sense  the  significance  of  great  his- 
torical events  without  wearisome  detail,  and  to  see  the  relation- 
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ship  existing  between  himself  and  his  community  and  all  the 
great  world  beyond  his  immediate  environment. 

The  simple  facts  of  the  founding  and  development  of  our 
nation  are  taught,  together  with  a  study  of  the  great  crises 
in  the  earlier  part  of  our  national  existence.  The  child  is  led 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  our  historical  development  largely 
through  study  and  reading  of  the  lives  of  great  men,  each 
of  whom  did  his  part  in  producing  our  nation  of  the  present 
day.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  moral  characteristics  of 
each  man  which  contributed  to  his  success  and  upon  the 
principles  for  which  he  gave  his  best  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. Narrative  style,  with  the  dramatic  values  well  brought 
out,  is  the  treatment  approved  now  for  these  grades,  as  this 
method  leaves  in  the  child's  mind  the  matter  of  the  story 
long  after  the  thread  or  vehicle  of  the  story  has  been  forgotten. 

Geographical  facts,  as  unrelated  items  of  information,  are 
no  longer  given  a  place  in  the  teaching  of  geography.  The 
physical  formation  of  the  earth  and  its  parts  must  be  taught, 
as  well  as  the  comparative  location  of  the  important  subdivisions 
of  the  world.  The  great  task  in  the  geography  teaching  of 
the  elementary  grades  is  to  show  the  economic  relations  exist- 
ing between  all  the  parts  of  our  own  country  and  then  between 
our  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  children  acquire  factual  knowledge  of  the  different 
countries  by  studying  the  life  of  the  people  of  those  countries. 
The  study  is  vitalized  by  the  attack  from  the  human  point 
of  view.  Visualization  by  means  of  pictures,  cut-out  con- 
structions, stereographs,  lantern-slides,  and  motion  pictures 
adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  subject,  and  the  matter  is 
impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  child  to  a  degree  not  pos- 
sible by  the  former  method  of  ahnost  complete  reliance  upon 
the  printed  page.  The  project  method  of  development  and 
co-operative  construction  of  illustrative  collections,  charts, 
and  maps  bring  real  enjoyment  and  fascination  to  the  children. 

(g.)  The  Arts. 
For  present  enjoyment  and  for  future  proper  employment  of 
leisure  much  time  is  given  to  music  today  in  the  Boston  schools. 
Part  singing  is  taught  and  practice  is  given  in  assemblies. 
Those  who  can  play  instruments  are  encouraged  to  play  at 
school  concerts.  Teachers  are  provided  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee for  all   the   instruments   of  the  orchestra  and  band. 
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Classes  are  formed  in  the  various  instruments,  and  pupils 
may  secure  for  nominal  fees  the  use  of  and  instruction  in  the 
playing  of  the  expensive  orchestral  instruments  furnished  by 
the  School  Committee.  Facilities  are  arranged  for  the  children 
whereby  they  may  purchase  at  greatly  reduced  prices  and 
upon  very  easy  terms  instruments  they  may  wish  to  own. 

''Music  Week"  demonstrations  show  the  extent  and  the 
progress  of  the  work  along  this  line,  and  an  indication  of  its 
value  is  derived  from  the  degree  of  public  interest  in  the  at- 
tainments displayed  by  the  children. 

To  increase  his  value  to  himself  and  to  the  community, 
every  effort  is  made  to  arouse  and  develop  the  child's  creative 
abiUty.  Original  designs  in  drawing,  models  to  illustrate 
geographical  facts  and  historical  scenes,  toys  made  in  manual 
training  periods  and  colored  during  drawing  lessons,  and 
many  other  forms  of  original  work  frequently  show  great 
talent  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Original  and  directed  work 
in  all  six  grades  produces  Christmas  cards,  calendars,  valentines, 
and  other  appropriate  souvenirs  for  members  of  the  family 
circle.  Useful  articles  of  cardboard,  wood,  tin,  copper,  and 
brass  are  made  by  the  boys,  while  the  girls  are  taught  to  make 
their  own  school  dresses  and  aprons  and  to  help  their  mothers 
at  home  with  the  sewing.  The  cultural  as  well  as  the  utilitarian 
side  is  developed  in  the  teaching  of  art  and  art  appreciation  in 
the  regular  drawing  programs.  Exhibitions  are  held  from  time 
to  time  of  the  products  of  both  lines  of  artistic  endeavor,  and 
at  these  times  work  is  displayed  which  seems  almost  beyond 
the  capability  of  children  to  accomplish. 

{h.)  Health  Activities. 
In  striving  to  secure  for  the  child  his  highest  possible  physical 
eflSciency,  the  teacher  co-operates  with  the  school  doctor  and 
the  school  nurse  and  with  the  instructor  in  physical  education 
to  discover  and  correct  physical  defects.  Vision  and  hearing 
tests  are  given  by  the  teacher  at  the  very  beginning  of  each 
school  year.  The  findings  are  reviewed  by  the  school  nurse, 
and  the  parents  are  notified  of  defects.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  bring  about  correction  of  these  defects,  with  practically  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  success.  A  required  annual  examination 
of  every  child  by  the  school  physician  reveals  existing  defects 
in  teeth,  nose,  throat,  lungs,  and  heart,  as  well  as  outstanding 
evidences     of     malnutrition    or    other    physical    deficiencies. 
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Parents  are  notified  at  once  of  all  defects  found.  The  doctor 
makes  frequent  further  examinations  of  these  cases,  and  the 
school  nurse  uses  every  legitimate  means  to  have  these  defects 
remedied  either  through  the  family  practitioner  or  at  hospital 
clinics  to  which  she  escorts  the  children,  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  parents.  Many  institutions  in  Boston,  of  which 
the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  is  one  of  the  foremost,  play  a 
wonderful  part  in  this  work.  Many  classes  report  a  perfect 
record  of  corrected  defects  long  before  the  middle  of  the  school 
year. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  correct  posture,  and  much 
remedial  work  is  done  through  gymnastic  exercises.  Awards 
of  posture  trophies  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  encouragement 
in  this  task. 

Mid-morning  lunches  are  a  voluntary  part  of  the  health  pro- 
gram in  most  schools  and  are  fast  becoming  a  permanent 
feature.  An  indication  of  the  value  of  these  lunches  may 
be  derived  from  a  quotation  from  a  printed  report  upon  the 
method  of  operation  of  school  lunches  in  a  group  of  Boston 
elementary  schools.  This  particular  quotation  refers  to  a 
study  made  of  one  class  in  an  elementary  school  building : 

"From  observation  of  a  very  limited  number  of  children, 
indications  are  found  that  physical  benefit  in  increased  weight, 
greater  concentration  upon  the  lessons,  and  increased  regularity 
of  attendance  are  some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  this  form 
(mid-morning  lunch  of  hot  soup  or  cocoa,  served  with  crackers) 
of  school  lunch." 

Reaction  of  the  Children. 

The  figures  used  in  this  section  are  not  claimed  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  approximation,  but  they  will  show  certain  indica- 
tions which  are  more  or  less  notable. 

(a.)     Nutrition  Factor.     (As  interpreted  by  weight.) 

In  a  class  of  thirty-nine  children,  seventeen  are  assumed  to 
be  under-nourished  because  they  are  found  to  be  under  the 
normal  weight  for  their  size  and  age.  Of  the  seventeen, 
fifteen  either  take  the  lunch  of  their  own  accord  or  are  persuaded 
to  do  so.  In  a  period  of  several  months,  during  which  these 
children  have  had  the  mid-morning  lunch  regularly,  fourteen 
of  the  fifteen  children  have  shown  an  average  gain  of  more 
than  one-half  pound  in  excess  of  the  normal  average^rate  of 
gain  of  the  children  not  taking  the  lunch. 
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(b.)  Attention  Factor  —  Concentration. 
In  a  given  period  the  teacher  of  this  class  recorded  forty-six 
lapses  of  attention  on  one  day  before  the  lunchroom  had  been 
opened  for  the  season.  After  the  lunchrooms  had  been  in 
operation  for  a  few  weeks,  the  teacher  again  recorded  lapses  of 
attention  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  of 
the  first  record.  This  second  record  showed  twenty-five  lapses 
of  attention.  Of  the  twenty-five,  four  were  charged  to  pupils 
who  had  been  having  the  lunch  regularly,  and  twenty-one 
offences  were  committed  by  children  who  lunched  occasionally 
or  not  at  all. 

(c.)     Attendance  Factor. 

In  this  class  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  absence  during 
the  period  under  observation  occurred  among  those  children 
who  had  the  lunch  occasionally  or  not  at  all." 

Open-air  classes  are  provided  for  children  needing  special 
attention  in  the  matter  of  rest  and  diet.  A  lunch  in  the  after- 
noon as  well  as  in  the  morning  is  the  rule  in  these  classes. 

A  definite  program  of  playground  activities  for  the  children 
attracts  a  large  part  of  every  school's  population  to  wholesome 
activity  under  proper  control  and  with  right  motivation. 

The  whole  health  program  is  bearing  abundant  fruit,  and 
many  reports  come  from  the  upper  grades  of  whole  classes  being 
found  practically  free  from  specific  minor  physical  defects. 

2.     Intermediate  Schools. 
Certain  well  defined  purposes  lay  back  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Intermediate  school,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows: 

1.  To  arouse  interests  and  establish  habits  of  conduct  and 

attitudes  which  in  large  measure  determine  char- 
acter. 

2.  To  meet  more  perfectly  the  needs  of  each  individual: 

(a.)  Through  careful  study  of  the  abilities  and  apti- 
tudes of  each  pupil. 

(6.)  Through  wide  choices  offered  in  courses  to  be 
pursued . 

(c.)  Through  opportunity  to  cross  over  from  one 
course  to  another  with  minimum  loss  to  the 
pupils  who  may  have  made  an  unwise  initial 
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choice,  or  who  wish  to  explore  several  courses 
for  educative  purposes, 
(d.)  Through  advancement  in  each  subject  in  which  a 
pupil  is  successful,  independent  of  his  non- 
success  in  other  subjects,  i.  e.,  promotion  by 
subjects, 
(e.)     Through  improved  courses  of  study  both  practical 

and  cultural. 

(/.)      Through  provision  for  the  termination  of  school 

life  with   completed  units  of  instruction  at 

various  stages  of  progress  through  the  grades. 

(g.)     Through   specific  encouragement   of  individual 

initiative. 
(h.)     Through  better  direction  of  the  social  Ufe  of 
pupils. 
3.     To  lengthen  the  school  life  of  pupils. 
Numerous  examples  of  specific  accomplishment  along  the 
line   of   the   above-named    purposes  will   now   be   presented. 
These  are  taken  from  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to 
the  principals  of  all  the  intermediate  schools  of  the  city,  twenty- 
two  in  number.     They  do  not  form  a  comprehensive  list  but 
are  merely  illustrations  indicative  of  attainments. 

1.     Character  Education. 

The  testimony  of  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  is  to  the 
effect  that  there  has  been  set  up  in  the  intermediate  schools  of 
Boston  a  machinery  especially  adapted  for  teaching  pupils  to 
appreciate  the  privileges  of  freedom  under  law,  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  the  very  best  that  is  in  one,  and  of  enjoyment 
of  such  satisfactions  as  accompany  service  and  co-operative 
endeavor;  and  that  the  favorable  environment  of  a  democratic 
atmosphere  has  been  created  by  the  general  management  of 
the  school  with  its  free  filing  and  large  distribution  of  pupil 
responsibility,  and  by  the  extra-curriculum  activities.  In  the 
midst  of  this  true  democracy  within  the  classroom  walls,  the 
trained  and  "understanding"  teacher  looms  large  in  her  role  of 
adviser  and  guide  in  new  and  difficult  situations.  All  these 
elements  are  functioning  in  establishing  habits  of  conduct, 
attitudes  and  principles  of  action,  that  are  fundamental  to  the 
unfolding  of  noble  character. 

Ideals  are  being  recognized  and  accepted  as  beacon 
guides    by    large    numbers    of    pupils.    These    ideals    are 
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sometimes  introduced  through  natural  discussion  of  occur- 
rences in  the  Hves  of  people  whom  they  know  personally,  or 
know  through  the  reading  of  current  news.  Frequently, 
ideals  are  brought  to  their  attention  through  discussion  of 
facts  and  happenings  connected  with  the  day's  studies.  But 
the  means  most  effective  of  all  is  contact  with  examples  of 
self-giving,  of  reliability,  of  an  established  habit  of  fine  work- 
manship, and  of  other  noble  traits  in  the  lives  of  their  teachers 
and  associates.  Intermediate  school  practices  are  multiplying 
contacts  of  this  nature  through  the  countless  opportunities  for 
noble  action  given  in  everyday  work.  There  are,  for  example, 
the  clubs  with  their  natural  premium  on  good  leadership,  and 
willing  co-operative  foUowship.  Again,  there  are  the  splendid 
chances  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  one  by  sharing  responsibil- 
ity in  the  planning  and  producing  of  good  assembly  programs, 
in  the  general  management  of  the  building  and  in  the  various 
kinds  of  team  work  which  has  been  so  commonly  reported  in 
these  grades. 

Some  of  our  intermediate  schools  are  developing  well  stocked 
libraries,  and  the  freedom  afforded  their  students  to  choose 
reading  according  to  their  own  tastes  and  aptitudes  from 
among  a  large  number  of  books  and  magazines,  all  suitable 
literature  for  persons  of  their  age,  is  a  true  inspiration  to  the 
young  reader.  Where  such  libraries  are  in  operation,  work  in 
fixing  ideals  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  pupils  can  be  effectively 
advanced . 

In  some  schools  great  responsibility  for  promoting  desirable 
conduct  in  the  life  about  the  school  premises  has  been  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  students.  In  others,  attempt  at 
divided  labor  for  neighborhood  betterment  forms  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  work  in  civics.  Still  others  have  been  making  a 
study  of  near-by  motion  picture  successes  with  a  resulting 
introduction  into  their  own  school  building  of  opposing  moving 
picture  attractions  of  a  nature  better  adapted  to  the  setting  of 
ideals  for  young  people.  In  at  least  one  of  the  schools  where 
this  has  been  done,  the  children,  through  activity  in  providing 
a  fine  public  entertainment,  paid,  in  part,  for  their  own  mov- 
ing picture  machine.  The  undertaking  of  an  historical  pageant 
by  all  the  pupils  of  a  certain  intermediate  school  district  has 
been  productive  of  intensive  thought  on  the  ideals  exemphfied 
in  the  lives  of  the  historic  personages  selected  for  presentation; 
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the  actual  impersonation  of  these  characters  in  praiseworthy- 
action  could  not  but  leave  a  lasting  impression  in  the  minds 
of  the  participants.  In  yet  another  school,  the  formation  of 
a  safety  league  and  the  drafting  of  its  constitution  and  its 
by-laws  focused  attention  on  such  ideals  as  must  find  expres- 
sion in  the  thought  and  action  of  any  social  group  that  aspires 
to  live  and  work  harmoniously  together.  Carrying  out  the 
constitution  and  living  in  accordance  to  the  by-laws  —  all 
their  own  making  —  have  provided  a  most  effective  setting 
for  a  thoroughly  intelligent  practice  of  obedience  to  duly 
constituted  authority. 

Recently  a  new  course  of  study  for  directed  education  in 
citizenship  through  character  development  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  city.  Conclusive  evidence  of  its  special  adapta- 
tion to  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the  intermediate  schools 
is  to  be  found  in  testimony  given  by  teachers  of  grades  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX,  in  a  journal  printed  monthly  by  the  School 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  journal  is,  in  a  way, 
supplementary  to  the  course  of  study  and  bears  the  same 
title.  Its  articles  are  written  by  the  teachers  themselves. 
The  matter  treated  deals  largely  with  personal  accounts  of 
such  actual  classroom  happenings  as  are  likely  to  supply 
suggestions  and  inspiration  to  others  who  are  also  laboring 
in  the  field  of  education  and  believe  that  the  foundation  stone 
of  good  citizenship  is  good  character.  The  journal  is  replete 
with  testimony  of  splendid  accomplishment  in  intermediate 
grades  in  the  field  of  aroused  interests  and  established  habits 
and  attitudes  which  largely  determine  character. 

The  following  specific  quotations  from  four  of  the  monthly 
issues  already  published  will  indicate  something  of  what  is 
being  done. 

The  Law  of  Obedience  to  Duly  Constituted  Authority. 
(Prepared  by  Grade  IX.) 

An  Experiment  in  Pupil  Self -Government. 
Things  were  not  going  as  they  ought  in  Room  X.  A  month 
of  patient,  hopeful  attention  to  class  adjustment,  under  new 
environment,  had  passed,  but  there  was  little  apparent  gain. 
The  members  of  the  class  were  not  recognizing  and  assuming 
their  responsibilities.     There  was  no  out  and  out  disobedience 
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or  disorder,  but  there  was  a  general  apathy,  and  an  indifference 
towards  infringements,  and  no  serious  concern  for  individual 
or  class  conduct.  If  things  went  right,  all  well  and  good;  if 
not,  who  should  worry  —  except  the  teacher. 

This  attitude  of  the  class  seemed  to  be  due  largely  to  the 
lack  of  three  cardinal  principles  of  good  citizenship:  Personal 
responsibility,  group  responsibility,  co-operation  and  obedience 
to  law. 

Instead  of  being  listless  listeners  to  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  citizenship  they  must  be  trained  to  become  thinkers 
and  doers  in  the  matter  of  "self-determination."  The  first 
step  then  was  to  find  a  means  of  inducing  their  self -activity 
and  self-expression  in  this  direction.  It  occurred  to  us  that 
pupil  self-government  might  provide  the  required  situation. 
A  brief  explanation  of  pupil  government  was  made  to  the 
class.  We  discussed  with  them  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  its  adoption  would  place  upon  pupils,  both  as  a  class  and 
as  individuals.  It  was  made  clear  that  it  would  necessitate 
strict  obedience  to  such  laws  as  the  class  itself  might  make, 
and  genuine  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  officers  whom 
they  might  choose.  After  considerable  consideration,  the  class 
vote  was  taken;  it  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  some  plan  of 
student  self-government. 

We  proceeded  to  organize  into  a  democratic  body  to  be 
known  as  the  good  citizens.  The  members  of  the  body  who 
lived  up  to  its  laws  were  to  constitute  a  worthy  membership. 
The  past  was  canceled  and  every  pupil  was  admitted  to  this 
group.  To  carry  out  the  laws  a  council  of  five  members  was 
chosen  by  the  body,  always  from  the  worthy  membership,  to 
be  known  as  the  Good  Government  Council.  The  council 
chooses  one  of  its  members  for  chairman.  It  serves  two  weeks. 
Its  duties  are  to  help  individual  pupils  in  living  up  to  the 
laws  made  by  the  body  by  giving  encouragement  and  caution 
to  any  individual  or  group  as  occasions  arise;  to  receive 
reports  of  disobedience  to  the  laws,  to  hear  offender's  defense, 
dismiss  the  offender  with  a  caution  or  a  reprimand,  or  if  the 
case  be  more  serious,  to  recommend  to  the  body  a  penalty  for 
its  consideration  and  action.  The  teacher  acts  in  capacity  of 
adviser  with  the  council,  and  with  the  entire  body,  but  no  case 
of  discipline  is  turned  over  to  her  until  both  the  council  and 
the  body  decide  that  they  can  do  no  more  to  bring  about  the 
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right  attitude  in  the  offender.  The  most  frequent  penalty  for 
dehberate  or  habitual  breaking  of  the  laws  of  the  body  is 
dropping  from  the  worthy  membership.  This  has  proved  to 
be  an  effective  remedy. 

In  conference  with  the  teacher,  and  with  the  freest  discussion 
the  body  drafted  its  principles  of  citizenship.  These  are  the 
standards  by  which  they  judge  their  conduct.  Among  these 
principles  are  the  following: 

1.  No  individual  shall  assume  rights  and  privileges  that  are 
not  rights  and  privileges  of  every  one  of  the  body. 

2.  All  shall  co-operate  in  working  for  whatever  is  for  the 
best  good  of  the  largest  number  of  the  body. 

3.  Every  member  shall  show  respect  for  the  laws  adopted, 
and  shall  consider  that  obedience  to  these  laws  is  a  moral 
obhgation. 

4.  All  shall  play  fair;  each  one  shall  do  his  share  of  work, 
and  take  pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  individual,  and  of 
the  entire  body. 

5.  All  shall  recognize  the  right  of  majority  rule,  and  abide 
by  any  majority  vote. 

6.  Every  one  shall  consider  the  holding  of  office  a  trust 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  confidence  of  his  fellows;  not  a 
position  to  further  his  own  interests,  or  those  of  his  friends. 

The  body  then  adopted  specific  laws  covering  behavior  in  the 
classroom,  the  assembly  hall,  the  corridors  and  stairways,  the 
filing  to  and  from  classes  and  buildings,  at  fire  drills,  in  the 
basement,  the  yard,  and  the  street.  The  adoption  of  these  laws 
received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  body.  Thus  they  were 
their  own  laws,  and  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  be  gov- 
erned by  them  through  the  administration  of  members  of  their 
own  choosing.  These  principles  and  laws  were  written  into  a 
constitution. 

There  was  no  marvelous,  instantaneous  change  in  the  class, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  there  was  a  noticeable  conscious 
effort  for  improvement  in  individual  pupils,  and  there  soon 
appeared  the  first  signs  of  class  pride  in  class  achievements. 
To  continue  within,  or  to  be  restored  to  the  worthy  member- 
ship, has  been  a  real  incentive.  While  at  no  one  time  since  its 
introduction  has  every  pupil  been  within  the  worthy  member- 
ship, yet  there  is  only  one  who  has  not  maintained  his  member- 
ship there  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.     Individual  misde- 
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meanors  became  fewer.  Home  study  was  more  conscientiously 
done,  there  was  a  steady  growth  in  sustained  effort,  and  class 
morale  was  developed. 

Some  Impuessions  of  the  Pupils. 

Governing  ourselves  has  shown  us  what  self-control  means,  and  has 
helped  us  to  form  the  habit  of  it. 

Our  self-government  has  helped  us  to  think  for  ourselves,  choose  for 
ourselves,  and  act  for  ourselves. 

Since  we  began  self-government  we  get  much  better  marks  in  conduct 
and  effort. 

We  made  the  laws.     Why  shouldn't  we  obey  them? 

We  have  now  settled  down  to  business. 

It  teaches  us  not  only  to  obey  our  teachers,  but  also  our  parents  and 
others  who  have  the  right  to  command  us. 

It  has  licli)ed  us  to  form  the  habit  of  thinking  before  voting. 

Although  our  self-government  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  it  is  a  great 
success.  Its  success  is  that  the  pupils  now  try  much  harder  to  do  the 
right  thing. 

We  arc  learning  to  obey  not  only  school  laws  but  all  laws. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  spirit  of  our  meetings.  Now  we 
think  what  is  best  for  the  pupil  who  has  broken  the  rules,  as  well  as  what 
is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  class. 

We  have  learned  that  a  good  chairman  does  not  lose  his  head,  no  matter 
what  is  said. 

Contributions  from  Grade  VIII. 
Good  Workmanship  Club. 

Last  year  the  girls  formed  a  Good  Workmanship  Club. 

They  took  for  their  symbol  the  four-leaf  clover  and  for  a 
slogan:  "Success  always  tollows  Good  Workmanship." 

The  purpose  of  the  club  was  to  emphasize  improvement  in 
all  acts  of  daily  work  and  to  apply  the  meaning  of  good  work- 
manship to  all  endeavors  whether  manual  or  not. 

The  club  met  every  morning  and  the  girls  reported  examples 
of  good  workmanship  observed.  Sometimes  they  presented  a 
program  which  they  considered  an  example  of  good  workman- 
ship. 

The  following  program  is  typical  of  the  club's  work: 

The  Pukhident. —  I  have  asked  the  following  girls  to  present  the 
monthly  jirogram  this  morning,  Novella,  Julia,  and  Gladys.  Novella, 
will  you  address  the  club  first? 

NovEiiLA. —  Madame  President  and  Club  Members.  I  have  taken 
Evangeline  l^ooth  as  an  example  of  a  fine  workman.  I  have  prepared  this 
paper  to  read  to  you. 

(The  paper  ivas  then  read.) 
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The  President.—  I  think  every  girl  in  this  room  can  learn  much  from 
Novella's  paper  on  Evangeline  Booth.  She  has  shown  us  how  good  work- 
manship in  helping  others  has  made  a  success  of  her  life. 

Julia.—  I  have  been  monitor  of  the  bulbs  this  month  and  I  have  thought 
quite  a  lot  about  them  as  I  watered  them  every  morning.  My  teacher 
asked  me  if  I  thought  they  could  be  happy  buried  so  under  the  dirt.  At 
first  I  said,  '  'No,  they  must  be  unhappy  because  they  cannot  see  anything 
or  do  anything. "  But  now  they  are  showing  pretty  green  tips  above  the 
dirt  and  some  day  they  will  change  into  flowers,  so  after  all  I  think  they 
must  always  be  happy  even  under  the  dirt,  because  they  know  that  some 
day  they  will  bring  joy  to  people.  My  teacher  asked  me  to  write  what  I 
thought  about  the  flowers  in  a  poem  if  I  could.  I  tried  and  I  will  read  you 
the  poem. 
I  thought  this  — 

'  'Oh  little  flower  way  under  the  earth 
Not  a  glimpse  of  the  sky  so  blue, 
The  flower  said  this  to  me  — ■ 

'  'I  can  wait  until  I  bloom, 
Happy  am  I  working  through." 
I  think  the  flower  can  teach  us  how  to  be  good  workmen. 
The   President. —  Now  we  will  hear  from  Gladys. 
Gladys. — ■  I  read  in  the  December  copy  of  a  magazine  about  the  life  of  a 
great  colored  singer,  Roland  Hayes.     Some  of  the  girls  in  this  class  know 
relatives  of  his  and  have  seen  him,  too.    He  was  born  in  the  South,  of  poor 
parents.     He  speaks  especially  of  his  mother,  how  she  worked  so  hard  that 
he  might  have  an  education.      He  worked,  too,  always  so  he  could  earn 
money  to  train  his  voice  here  in  Boston.     He  met  friends  who  were  willing 
to  give  him  money  to  study  under  great  teachers.     And  now  he  is  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  singers.     If  you  read  about  him,  you  wiU  see  how  hard 
work  won  success. 

The  President. —  We  have  enjoyed  the  program  and  have  been  helped 
by  it.     We  thank  the  girls  who  gave  us  so  many  nice  things  to  think  about. 

In  English  the  girls  took  the  writings  of  Eugene  Field  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  presented  a  program  of  story,  song,  and 
verse  as  representation  of  good  workmanship  in  English. 

This  year  I  have  given  proverbs  to  different  groups  of  girls. 

The  girls  illustrate  their  interpretation  of  them  either  as 
developed  by  themselves  or  observed  in  others  —  or  by  a  story 
or  poem. 

Such  proverbs  as  these: 

Well  begun  is  half  done. 

Kind  words  are  the  music  of  the  world. 

It  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong. 

Speak  not,  rather  than  speak  ill. 

Not  failure  but  low  aim  is  crime. 

Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
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Reports  from  Homes. 
In  presenting  the  course  in  citizenship  through  character 
development,  one  of  the  first  questions  which  naturally  arises  is, 
What  connection,  if  any,  is  there  between  this  work  in  school 
and  the  home?  It  is  conceded  that  all  character  development 
must  come  from  within  although  it  may  be  aroused  and  directed 
by  outside  stimuli.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  early  in  the 
year  I  asked  each  pupil  to  write  a  short  paper,  outlining  his  or 
her  own  plan  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  "Moral  Code"  in  the 
home.  These  papers  were  read  and  discussed  before  the 
Citizens'  League,  a  sort  of  open  forum  conducted  by  the  pupils. 
This  was  followed  by  another  paper  in  June,  written  by  each 
pupil  on  "What  I  have  Done  at  Home  to  Carry  Out  the  Laws 
of  Right  Living."  Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
home  during  this  interval,  and  parents  were  asked  to  check  and 
sign  the  statements  on  this  second  set  of  papers  if  they  could 
vouch  for  their  correctness.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  the 
papers  that  were  submitted: 

III  order  to  make  myself  a  good  citizen  I  find  1  have  to  carry  out  the 
"  Laws  of  Right  Living"  at  home  as  well  as  in  other  i)lace8. 

In  carrying  out  the  law  of  health  I  have  done  what  I  think  will  make 
me  healthy,  and  have  eaten  the  things  which  I  have  been  told  to  eat. 

I  have  tried  very  hard  to  control  myself  when  I  am  tormented.  At 
times  this  seems  impossible  but  I  think  I  have  imi)roved  considerably. 

1  have  tri(!(l  to  be  self-reliant  by  hearing  my  mother's  orders  the  first 
time  and  not  having  to  ask  questions.  I  go  to  the  store  without  having 
to  call  for  one  of  my  friends  to  go  with  me. 

In  carrying  out  the  law  of  reliability  I  have  tried  to  make  everyone 
trust  me  in  the  things  I  do  for  them. 

I  have  tried  to  have  clean  play  with  my  playmates  and  not  to  play  with 
those  whom  1  tliink  don't  "play  fair." 

1  do  my  duties  as  prom[)tly  as  j)ossible  and  try  to  help  my  mother 
as  much  as  I  can  before  and  after  school  and  on  Saturdays. 

I  try  to  do  my  work  as  well  as  possible  at  all  times  and  to  improve  it 
each  day. 

I  try  to  have  team  work  by  working  with  my  mother  in  the  things  we 
do  at  home.     By  doing  this  I  find  we  accomplish  more. 

I  have  tried  to  obey  my  parenls  and  others  wlio  have  authority.  I  do 
not  obey  tliose  who  have  no  right  to  give  mc  orders. 

I  try  to  be  kind  to  aged  p(4-Hoii.s  and  to  dumb  animals.  I  have  also 
l)een  kind  to  my  parents. 

I  do  not  let  i)eople  tell  lies  about  my  parents.  I  always  take  their  part 
if  I  am  sure  they  were  in  the  right. 
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What  tlio  I'aroniH  'J'liink  of  Our  Work. 

A  Khort  time  a^o  J  awked  the  par(!iit,H  U>  wind  tuc  ii,  wri(,i«!n 
exprcHHion  of  ihoir  fooling  in  rcKunl  lo  UiIh  work  in  oliaractor 
training.  My  rofjuost,  inof,  wiUi  ji,  v<;ry  cordial  juid  <'tM;oiirafj!;iiiK 
roHpOHKo.  'I'lif'.y  iiriJUiirriouHly  indorHcd  Uk;  work.  Hero  an;  a 
few  cxcerptH  from  tfieir  lotlcrs: 

One  parent  wriU'.H:  "I  think  the  Ic.hhohh  ifi  <-.iV\y.i-.ty,i\u\t  will 
irnprcHH  on  the  i)iipilH'  niindH  the  duti<!H  juid  r«'(|ijir(;irir;nl,H  of  a 
good  citizen,  and  make  them  worthy  irnMnixuH  (A'  tint  (;<im- 
nnunity  in  which  tli(;y  live." 

Anotiier  HayH:  "The  teaching  of  citizennhip  i  (  :  i  /il.ud  in  tlir« 
training:;  of  Htiidentn." 

A  conHcientiouH  jriothr;r:  "  I  iJiijik  tin;  work  you  ;u(!  doinj/;  in  a 
great  helfj  to  the  cliildren.  It  teji.clM!H  tliem  f/,ood  h;i,l>itii  and 
how  to  control  tliemHclveH.  It  tir.ilu-H  tficm  Hoif-reliunt  nod 
af;le  to  think  for  therriHelveH." 

Still  anothf;r:  "I  think  my  dau>i;ht(!r  in  hrtcomin^r  niuf:h  mon; 
reliahle  at  home,  doinj,'  little  tankn  and  hi-lpintf  with  the  hahy 
without  f>f;ifj^f  told,  which  hclpH  mr;  out  in  my  work  jukI  mak<;H 
<!  very  til  in  p;  m(jch  moic  f*|r!;i,Hant,  "  juid  ho  on  a/l.  injlidlutn. 

Now  that  the  fmrentH  have  aKHurcd  u»  that  tin;  work  in  vital, 
and  W)  far-reachinjr  aw  to  infiiK-ric.r;  the  d;i,ily  liv«ii  of  their 
chihlren,  I  ff;el  confident  th;i.t  the  renult  will  Ix;  a  closer  rc|ji,ti«)n- 
Hhif)  hetw<:<;n  the  homr;  ;i.nd  i:e,hool,  ;ui'l  th;i,t  we  Mhall  Me.fid  lo/th 
eaeh  ye.ar  an  army  of  younf/  f)e,(<ple  rculy  t'l  "fij/ht  th«t  f/ood 
figlit"  and  U)  nay  with  Hir  <i;i,lahad; 

My  n\.ri',iiiiX\i  ik  (i«  l.lx-  nUi:\n/}.\>  ui  leu, 
I'xf.tnti-'/:  III'/  lic'irl,  <«  imii:. 

And  |e,t  UH  teacherM  look  Ut  ouriMiIven  to  tyj)ify  the  great 
I^ri/iciple;-;  we  are  trying  to  inculcal/*;,  knowing/;  an  v^f,  <lo,  and 
firmly  l^elievinj/,  tluit  "nohleneHH  enkindN-th  noMenei^M." 

A   Lm'n.H  ok   Aj'CUK'./a'i/o.'.'   Kii/ifA    iiii:   I'/ia/vcu^   I'aukman    I'aukw'IW' 
AHniK.i/^ri'iii,  yiiuy.iii   Uii.ijh,  MAmAi'.nimu/nn. 

Oiii'.  of  t.in'.  oii(,«(,af('lJ»(K  iniptiji'MHivt:  it.ii<lii,uiiin  U>  Hn;  rMnn.nlinii  ttt  inir 
m-MiHtln  wii'n'.U  (/u«  Unnif,  rc/Uwahl/!  fruit-,  <^«j»«!<;iully  jfi  our  own  dUU'ict,  In 
tfwj  t'/tniHt',  iimi  tuiH  \n'4'.it  luivitfAiU'A  l/y  \,\ti',  Vnn^ui  and  'i'<!H<;l«;r«  \HmH;\n^ 
t'nmHiUroitii\ioiiti\n'.<  Uiy  <if  H'lnUiti,  ''<  lii'muitiiiiii  itiiti  ( ',iiii,riu'Mi''l'rii,'uiiini.*' 

W«',  Hi.roin/,\y  rt'.f/)Hiiin;iiii  i<-«  I'^iiiUnunhfA',  in-i:itntit',  ii,  iA:iti,\tt;H  i,\ii;  <;l))l'l 
right  tU'Xum,  hot,!/   in'itti]  ;ui'l  <;/'/(':,  Iiik  ow/»  rrwj/onnil/ililx^n  (ifd   Ui<t  iiy 
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sponsibilities  of  others.  It  also  teaches  obedience  to  law,  law  which 
protects  the  fundamentals  of  the  American  Government,  Freedom,  Justice, 
Equality,  and  that  inalienable  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  one's  conscience. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  A.  Farlet, 

President. 

Many  examples  given  in  the  journal,  of  which  those  here 
presented  are  only  a  sampling,  indicate  that  all  up  and  down 
through  the  grades  actual  achievements  are  being  secured  in 
developing  better  health,  in  increasing  industry,  in  improving 
workmanship,  in  arousing  vocational  interests,  in  replacing 
imposed  control  by  self-control,  and  in  developing  self-respect 
through  a  measure  of  success. 

One  of  the  major  efforts  of  the  intermediate  school  has  been 
to  encourage  individual  initiative.  The  means  used  have 
been  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  the  opening  of  oppor- 
tunity for  activity  in  the  club  life  of  the  school.  The  improved 
methods  of  teaching  have  dispensed  with  the  cut-and-dried 
lesson  assignment  and  the  class  recitation  plan,  and  have 
introduced  a  large  measure  of  pupil-participation  in  the  drafting 
of  objectives,  the  planning  of  class  procedure,  and  the  final 
tabulation  of  results.  All  this  calls  out  the  initiative  of  the 
pupils.  So,  also,  in  a  marked  degree  does  the  club  life,  without 
which  a  school  organization  can  hardly  be  classed  as  an  in- 
termediate school,  so  important  to  its  success  is  the  functioning 
of  its  clubs.  Furthermore,  social  values  are  recognized  as 
present  rather  than  deferred  values.  Mutual  helpfulness  is 
praiseworthy  effort,  and  direct  training  in  its  effective  applica- 
tion constitutes  legitimate  work  in  the  classroom.  Pupils 
are  guided  by  the  teacher  in  ways  of  being  mutually  helpful, 
both  in  required  tasks  and  in  leisure  time  activities.  Partici- 
pation and  co-operation  have  become  the  watchwords  of  life 
within  and  without  the  classroom.  Socialization  of  recita- 
tions, group  participation  in  the  working  out  of  projects,  and 
the  inclusion  of  knowledge  and  facts  obtained  from  human 
sources  outside  of  school,  all  tend  to  broaden  experience  in 
human  contacts,  and  make  for  a  genuine  control  of  the  social 
life  of  the  pupils. 

The  club  activities  hold  a  very  important  relation  to  the 
success  of  the  intermediate  school.    A  full  program  which  will 
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care  for  the  manifold  and  varied  interests  of  the  children  at 
this  age,  is  only  possible  with  a  good-sized  school.  All  the 
intermediate  schools  in  Boston  are  working  earnestly  to  develop 
this  phase  of  the  school  life  as  rapidly  and  effectively  as  possible. 
All  are  conducting  club  activities.  One  of  the  smallest  schools 
has  reported  eight  clubs;  thirteen  or  fourteen  clubs  in  a  school 
are  common,  while  one  of  the  largest  intermediate  schools  in 
the  city  has  been  conducting  thirty  clubs  during  this  school 
year.  A  brief  description  of  the  club  program  of  this  last 
school  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  line.  It  will  also  make  clear  the  nature,  purpose, 
and  appeal  of  this  work. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  clubs,  with  a  designation  as  to 
the  limitations  of  membership  in  the  parenthesis  after  the 
name. 

1.  Girls  Reading  Club  (seventh  and  eighth  grades). 

2.  Biography  Club  (seventh  grade). 

3.  Girls  Scout  Club  (32  pupils). 

4.  Story-Telling  and  Story-Writing  Club  (30). 

5.  Athletic  Club  (60). 

6.  Travel  Club  (seventh  grade  —  25  pupils). 

7.  Mathematics  Club  (ninth  grade). 

8.  Latin  Club  (25). 

9.  Junior  Safety  Council  Club  (40). 

10.  Thread  and  Needle  Club  A  (40  girls). 

11.  Junior  Art  Club  (40). 

12.  Book  Club  (ninth  grade  girls  —  40). 

13.  Poultry  and  Garden  Club. 

14.  Orchestral  Club  (50). 

15.  Connaissance  de  la  France  Club  (25). 

16.  Glee  Club  (eighth  and  ninth  grades  —  40). 

17.  Basketry  Club  (30). 

18.  Sealing  Wax  Art  Club  (30  girls). 

19.  E'ighth  Grade  Book  Club. 

20.  Ukelele  Club  (36). 

21.  Thread  and  Needle  Club  B  (40  girls). 

22.  Dramatics  Club. 

23.  Martha  Washington  Club  (24). 

24.  Knitting  Club  (eighth  and  ninth  grades] — ^22). 

25.  Travel  Club  (40). 
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26.  Dancing  Club. 

27.  Debating  Club  A  (29). 

28.  Radio  Club  (15). 

29.  Debating  Club  B  (40  boys). 

30.  Bird  Club  (30— Room  F). 

The  names  of  the  clubs  indicate  in  a  general  v\ay  the  nature 
of  the  work.  However,  prepared  for  each  club  is  also  a 
definite  statement  that  gives  the  conditions  of  membership, 
the  purpose  of  the  club,  the  activity  for  which  the  club  is 
organized,  and  the  expected  results,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  teacher  in  charge  and  the  room  in  which  the  club  is  to 
meet. 

2.    Scholastic  Results. 

The  scholastic  achievements  of  the  intermediate  schools 
through  work  done  in  the  daily  lesson  periods  as  reported  by  the 
masters  of  these  schools  are  far  too  extensive  to  permit  of 
complete  cataloging  here.  A  few  representative  attainments 
only  will  be  mentioned  under  subject  captions. 

English. —  Accomplishments  in  this  subject  as  reported  by 
the  various  schools  show  great  similarity  and  include :  Progress 
in  reading  understandingly;  increase  in  amount  of  outside 
reading  done;  improvement  in  the  quality  of  reading  chosen; 
improvement  in  correct  use  of  English. 

Three  schools  report  a  school  paper  for  which  pupils  are 
wholly  responsible. 

Four  schools  report  debating  as  a  regular  part  of  their  class 
work. 

Seven  schools  report  the  dramatization  of  literary  and 
historical  plays. 

One  school  has  submitted  an  excellent  account  of  individual 
library  collections. 

Among  the  original  dramatizations  mentioned  are, 
Beowulf,  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Patient  Grizelda, 
Faerie  Queen,  Red  Cross  Reception.  Some  of  the  reproduced 
dramatizations  are.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Theseus, 
The  Chosen  Princess,  Uncle  Sam's  Service,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  and  parts  of  Julius  Caesar. 

"My  Book  Shelf  Club"  is  one  school's  method  for  increasing 
good  reading.    Each  member  is  encouraged  to  read  a  new, 
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approved  book  every  two  months,  to  be  added  to  the  book 
shelf,  and  most  of  the  members  do.  A  scheme  for  summer 
reading  now  under  way  is  supplementary. 

Mathematics. —  Among  the  accomplishments  reported  by 
the  teachers  of  mathematics  the  following  interesting  items 
appear. 

The  keeping  by  the  pupils  of  definite  records  of  individual 
and  class  progress  in  the  form  of  scores  and  graphs  has  intensi- 
fied their  interest  in  the  subject;  eagerness  for  power  has  been 
aroused  through  solving  specific  problems  in  the  lives  of  the 
pupils  and  their  friends;  to  illustrate,  one  pupil  helped  his 
father  in  bis  banking,  others  helped  friends  in  their  insurance 
problems;  still  others  worked  out  problems  which  were  met 
in  connection  with  the  installation  of  a  radio  in  their  household, 
while  others  have  carefully  kept  the  family  budgets,  made 
out  the  household  shopping  lists,  read  gas,  electric,  and  water 
meters,  and  have  reckoned  some  of  the  monthly  costs. 

Decided  increase  in  accuracy,  in  power  to  estimate  results, 
in  success  in  home  assignments,  in  ability  to  recognize  one's  own 
weak  places,  to  question  the  teacher  intelligently,  and  to  analyze 
problems  have  been  amply  testified  by  these  teachers.  One 
school  credits  work  in  mathematics  with  a  resultant  of  proper 
attitudes  to  personal  investments,  insurance,  and  savings,  as 
evidenced  by  a  material  increase  in  school  banking  accounts. 

Through  the  study  of  mathematics  honesty  in  dealings  has 
been  stressed.  One  school  reports  effective  results  in  this 
phase  of  the  work.  Another  school  records  ability  in  pupils  to 
recognize  the  important  part  played  by  mathematics  in  world 
achievements.  A  clerical  practice  group  of  forty  pupils  were 
taken  to  business  ofiices  where  business  was  under  full  speed. 
The  visit  intensified  their  interest,  and  according  to  their  own 
testimony,  made  them  glad  to  remain  in  school  and  go  on  for 
higher  education. 

Geography. —  One  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
reported  in  geography  is  the  organization  and  operation  by 
the  pupils  of  a  lending  collection  of  geographical  lantern  slides ; 
under  this  arrangement  all  the  teachers  of  the  department 
have  been  making  use  of  the  slides. 

Other  reports  of  interest  include  the  collection  of  a  set  of 
pictures  of  New  England  to  send  to  a  school  in  Indiana;  the 
working  out  of  specific  product  projects;    the  preparation  of 
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illustrative  material  showing  the  process  of  flour-making  with 
a  check-up  from  later  information  secured  by  the  pupils  from 
the  manufacturer;  the  making  of  a  grain  elevator;  the  weav- 
ing of  a  piece  of  cloth;  the  planning  of  a  conducted  trip  from 
information  obtained  from  time  tables,  and  other  such  sources, 
and  a  large  number  of  actual  class  trips  to  see  and  study 
places  of  geographic  interest.  In  one  eighth-grade  class  every 
year  each  pupil  makes  an  individual  choice  of  a  foreign  country 
to  be  studied  during  that  year  as  a  place  to  visit  later  if  possible. 
She  works  out  a  simple  itinerary  which  she  illustrates  by 
pictures  collected  from  every  available  source,  and  writes  a 
travel  story  to  accompany  it.  This  represents  her  own  per- 
sonal preference  and  is  a  work  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  valued 
interest.  This  procedure  has  been  customary  for  some  time 
in  this  class  and  recently  a  graduate  who  actually  traveled  to 
the  place  of  her  choice  testified  as  to  her  increased  apprecia- 
tion of  the  things  seen  there  because  of  her  preliminary,  imag- 
ined journey  so  carefully  planned  at  school. 

Civics. —  The  old  idea  in  the  teaching  of  civics  was  to  lead 
the  pupils  to  acquire  a  book  knowledge  of  government.  The 
new  aim  is  to  get  pupils  to  use  the  knowledge  they  gain,  that 
is,  to  apply  it  in  civic  betterment  and  in  the  assuming  of  per- 
sonal civic  responsibility. 

Reports  sent  in  by  individual  teachers  from  twenty-two 
schools  testify  increased  responsibility  of  pupils  as  citizens. 
In  one  school  there  has  been  set  up  a  school  city,  with  con- 
sequent excellent  general  deportment  at  the  lunch  counter,  in 
the  yard,  and  an  excellent  management  of  the  Junior  Safety 
Council. 

Other  schools  report  satisfactory  inspections  of  school 
premises  because  of  faithful  care  by  young  school  citizens; 
also  100  per  cent  participation  (voluntary)  in  hall  assemblies, 
school  drives,  school  athletics  and  debates  on  current  events, 
and  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  adult  citizens  naturalized 
or  voting  because  of  pupils'  influence. 

History. — An  analysis  of  the  various  history  achievement 
reports  indicates  the  following  attainments: 

Intelligent  solutions  offered  for  historical  problems  brought 
forward  through  voluntary  discussion  of  the  opposing  views  of 
different  writers;  keen  interest  taken  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
great  pictures,  souvenirs  and  visits  to  places  of  historic  interest ; 
a  pronounced  recognition  of  the  dependence  of  conditions  and 
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events  upon  human  ideas  and  emotions,  and  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  work  done  by  past  and  present-day  Americans. 

Science. —  During  the  past  five  years  a  remarkable  advance 
has  been  noted  in  the  teaching  of  general  science  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  and  the  subject  is  receiving  due 
recognition.  The  equipment  is  excellent  and  some  suitable 
science  rooms  have  been  furnished. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  observe  the  change  in  the 
methods  of  presentation .  Text-books  have  been  largely  replaced 
by  live,  stimulating  experiments.  Many  teachers  are  better 
prepared  to  handle  the  subject.  They  have  been  trained  to  set 
up  apparatus  and  perform  experiments.  The  pupils  of  the 
schools  are  deeply  interested  in  science .  They  seem  eager  and 
alert.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  watch  them  in  many  classes, 
crowding  around  the  demonstration  table,  gaining  real  experi- 
ence instead  of  book  learning. 

A  splendid  equipment  of  science  outfits  is  being  prepared 
at  the  Teachers  College  which  will  soon  be  available  for  the 
schools  of  the  city.  Full  directions  for  teaching  will  go  with 
each  outfit. 

The  list  of  specific  accomplishments  in  science  reported  by 
the  various  schools  is  a  long  and  interesting  one. 

School  and  home  gardening  has  greatly  expanded.  Flowers 
and  vegetables  raised  by  the  pupils  have  won  prizes  not  only 
for  beauty  and  quality  but  for  quantity  as  well. 

A  group  of  intermediate  pupils  who  worked  through  the 
summer  received  two  bronze  medals  from  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  the  first  prize  for  beets  and  the  third 
for  the  smallest  valuable  school  garden.  One  school  reports 
the  purchase  this  year  of  2,200  bulbs;  another  the  planting 
and  care  by  the  pupils  of  a  bulb  border  in  front  of  the  school. 
In  one  instance  thejpupils  have  reclaimed  a  swampy  piece  of 
ground  and  rendered  it  productive;  in  another  the  pupils 
made  themselves  responsible  for  supplying  the  drawing  class 
with  specimens  suitable  for  part  of  their  drawing  requirements. 
One  school  takes  pride  in  a  three  years'  record  of  flower  col- 
lecting and  mounting  with  a  credit  of  603  flowers,  including 
some  rare  varieties  t  contributed  by  teachers  and  principal  in 
response  to  the  pupils'  enthusiasm. 

The  great  out-of-doors  with  its  variety  of  beauties  is  making 
stronger  and  stronger  appeal  to  the  pupils.  In  one  school  they 
have  been  interested  in  passing  a  "  seed-flower-and-vcgetable 
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intelligence  test";  in  another  tree  books  and  bird  books  have 
been  made;  yet  another  group  has  had  special  interest  in 
astronomy  with  a  resultant  of  star  observation  trips. 

Radio  clubs  are  very  numerous  in  the  schools.  Pupils  have 
built  and  installed  radios  both  at  home  and  at  school,  have 
held  class  debates  on  the  best  construction  and  have  visited  a 
radio  broadcasting  station  during  broadcasting  hours. 

One  ninth  grade  staged  an  original  science  play,  another 
wired  a  doll  house  for  electricity  and  installed  a  home  door  bell. 

The  construction  of  much  apparatus  has  been  reported,  as 
for  ventilation  and  circulation  of  air,  and  for  the  purifying  of 
water.  Among  the  numerous  utilities  reported  as  made  by 
pupils  are  stringed  instruments,  fireless  cookers,  iceless  refrig- 
erators, fire  extinguishers,  and  weather  vanes. 

Carefully  constructed  notebooks  with  well  planned  and  well 
executed  drawings  representing  experiments  actually  performed 
at  home  or  at  school  are  common  in  all  the  schools.  Many  of 
these  books  are  objects  of  beauty  as  well  as  valuable  records 
of  scientific  findings. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. —  Hygiene  and  physical 
education  have  undergone  complete  reorganization.  No  longer 
are  the  goals  in  these  subjects  fact  knowledge  and  the  special 
training  of  pupils  who,  in  classwork,  reveal  themselves  as  best 
adapted  for  competitive  games.  Instead,  the  work  is  now  being 
recognized  as  personal  matters  applying  to  the  life  of  every 
individual  in  the  school.  Fact  knowledge  in  hygiene  is  being 
carried  over  into  practice  and  the  establishment  of  health 
habits;  in  physical  education,  the  objective  is  increased  phys- 
ical development  for  all,  thus,  where  competition  enters  in, 
"the  game's  the  thing,"  rather  than  the  winning.  Not  only 
are  the  lives  of  the  individual  pupils  in  the  school  influenced 
by  the  work  in  hygiene,  but  through  their  knowledge  of  health 
requisites,  and  their  adoption  of  personal  health  practices,  the 
entire  health  of  the  community  in  which  they  live  tends  to  be 
improved.  Community  hygiene  is  now  a  common  topic  in 
the  modern  school  texts. 

All  reports  dealing  with  hygiene  and  physical  education  in 
the  intermediate  schools  record  gains  in  specific  health  habits. 
One  school  reports  so  marked  an  increase  in  cleanliness  as  to 
call  forth  comments  from  visitors  and  parents. 

An  increased  interest  in  health  habits  is  common,  and  increase 
in  the  weight  of  under-nourished  children  has  been  recorded  in 
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almost  every  school.  Among  the  reports  are  the  following 
illuminating  items.  Seventy  girls  are  weighed  and  measured 
every  month,  and  their  health  habits  made  matters  of  frequent 
record.  Every  girl  drank  one  cup  of  milk  at  recess.  Those 
still  remaining  underweight  drank  two  or  more  cups  extra  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  gain  in  weight  and  height  from  September 
to  February  was  entirely  satisfactory.  A  recreation  club  of 
seventy  girls  showed  resulting  increases  in  strength.  One 
school  reported  original  health  playlets  which  kept  alive  knowl- 
edge and  interest  in  health  objectives.  More  frequently  visits 
to  the  dentist  were  a  matter  of  common  report;  one  school  is 
credited  with  100  per  cent  perfect  teeth.  The  improvement 
in  the  teeth  of  school  pupils  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the 
aid  of  our  free  dental  clinics,  of  which  the  Forsyth  Dental 
Infirmary  is  a  notable  example. 

Physical  education  is  bearing  good  fruitage.  Testimony 
from  the  schools  indicates  excellent  results  in  the  good  posture 
of  pupils,  not  only  during  the  period  of  the  setting-up  drills  but 
at  times  when  pupils  are  unaware  of  inspection.  That  there 
is  a  greater  percentage  of  good  posture  than  was  attained  a  few 
years  ago  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  posture 
buttons  distributed  to  the  pupils,  and  the  testimony  given  by 
the  teachers  of  the  senior  high  schools  who  have  received  pupils 
from  the  intermediate  organization.  Also  increases  have  been 
reported  in  the  play-fair  spirit  in  athletic  groups,  in  the  love 
of  good  sport,  and  in  the  promptness  of  response  to  commanding 
officers. 

Foreign  Language. —  Reports  received  from  foreign  lan- 
guage teachers  in  twenty-one  schools  indicate  increased  power 
of  the  pupils  to  use  the  language  smoothly  in  conversation  and 
in  free  oral  work,  also  written  work  of  a  more  satisfactory 
quality  than  formerly,  a  more  extensive  vocabulary,  a  pronun- 
ciation more  nearly  approaching  that  of  a  native,  and  an  inten- 
sified interest  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  where 
the  language  is  spoken.  Phonographic  records  of  properly 
pronounced  phonetic  sounds,  and  other  lesson  helps  spoken  in 
the  foreign  language  by  a  native  language  expert  are  used  in 
many  schools  with  highly  satisfactory  results  in  pronunciation 
and  sustained  interest.  Good  pronunciation  and  good  speaking 
abihty  seem  now  to  characterize  the  modern  foreign  language 
work  in  all  schools. 

One  school  reported  extensive  use  of  French  at  home ;  another 
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a  good  demonstration  lesson  given  at  the  Teachers  College  for 
the  benefit  of  student  teachers. 

An  analysis  of  the  reports  received  reveals  the  following 
specific  accompHshments :  The  presentation  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage of  newspaper  items  and  original  stories;  the  conducting 
in  foreign  speech  of  club  meetings,  of  informal  class  conversa- 
tions, of  spelling  matches,  of  games,  of  riddle-guessing,  and  of 
plays,  both  reproductions  and  originals;  also  the  collection 
and  study  of  maps,  coins,  stamps,  cards,  and  pictures  bearing 
relation  to  the  language  studied. 

Evidence  has  been  offered  regarding  letters  which  have  been 
exchanged  between  Boston  intermediate  school  pupils  and 
pupils  in  France. 

That  pupils  have  an  increased  desire  to  read  foreign  literature 
has  been  evidenced  by  the  voluntary  bringing  to  school  of  books 
found  at  home  and  the  translation  into  English  of  many  of  their 
pages.  The  hold-over  interest  and  power  of  accomplishment 
in  foreign  language  work  have  been  proven  by  the  subsequent 
vocational  choices  of  some  of  the  students. 

The  Arts. —  Good  music  is  a  potent  influence  in  the  inter- 
mediate school  organization.  The  choral  singing  has  been  a 
strong  feature  in  many  public  performances.  Instrumental 
groups  and  glee  clubs  abound.  Among  those  reported  are  nine 
well-developed  orchestras,  four  violin  classes  numbering  from 
thirty  to  fifty  members,  groups  of  trumpeters  and  trombone 
players,  one  fife-and-drum  corps,  and  nine  glee  clubs  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  members.  Practically  every  school  has  an 
orchestra,  a  band  or  a  drum  corps.  Several  operettas  and 
cantatas  have  been  given  publicly,  in  some  instances  in  aid  of 
charities.  Judged  by  the  intermediate  school  attendance  at 
the  young  people's  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  by  the  fine 
response  of  these  pupils  in  concert  work  during  music  festival 
week,  by  the  prominent  place  on  assembly  programs  given  to 
pupil  performance  and  to  reproductions  on  the  graphophone  of 
some  of  the  world's  best  music,  by  the  recognition  now  on  all 
school  programs  of  the  importance  of  study  for  music  appre- 
ciation, and  by  the  credit  in  diploma  points  now  given  to  the 
successful  study  of  music  outside  of  school,  the  musical  taste  of 
intermediate  school  pupils  is  undergoing  refinement  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  their  consequent  love  of  good  music  is  greatly 
expanding. 

Taste  and  accomplishment  in  art  are  fully  abreast  with  the 
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growth  and  expansion  which  is  being  experienced  in  other 
fields.  Much  of  the  free-hand  drawing  produced  by  pupils  of 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  today  would  do  credit 
to  some  of  the  special  art  schools  of  the  past.  Visits  to  the 
parks,  to  the  summits  of  hills  where  broad  landscapes  are 
in  view,  and  to  the  art  and  natural  history  museums  are  of 
frequent  occurence  in  all  schools,  and  result  in  much  original 
and  praiseworthy  work  in  drawing,  painting,  and  art  apprecia- 
tion. A  few  of  the  special  accomplishments  recorded  are 
the  making  of  a  model  of  Treasure  Island,  the  production  of 
staging  and  dramatic  scenery  for  an  historical  play,  the  drawing 
of  full  illustrations  for  several  long  stories,  the  drawing  of 
thirteen  creditable  posters  for  the  medical  department,  and, 
as  a  result  of  observation  of  some  special  work  done  by  a  class- 
room teacher,  the  painting  of  some  pieces  of  china.  Numerous 
intermediate  school  pupils  have  had  their  taste  so  developed, 
and  their  work  so  directed  that  they  were  enabled  to  secure 
scholarships  offered  by  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  for 
talent  revealed  in  school  accomplishment.  This  Museum  is 
doing  a  splendid  work  in  encouraging  Art  in  our  schools. 
Many  of  the  intermediate  schools  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
Museum's  offer  to  send  upon  request  a  lecturer  with  pictures 
to  the  classroom.  It  is  not  infrequent  that  the  pupils  them- 
selves request  the  aid  of  such  a  lecturer. 

The  work  in  manual  arts  in  the  intermediate  schools  no 
longer  stresses  the  vocational  phase.  The  present  urge  is  to 
educate  through  interests  and  powers  aroused  by  contact  with 
the  materials  used.  Abundant  testimony  has  been  offered  to 
prove  that  many  a  boy  and  girl  has  enjoyed  an  extension  of 
school  life,  scholastic  growth,  and  a  newly  acquired  self-con- 
fidence and  self-respect  through  achievement  in  the  manual 
arts  classes. 

The  amount  of  practical  work  actually  accomplished  in  these 
classes  is  often  amazing.  As  a  striking  example  note  the  follow- 
ing results  in  the  department  of  household  science  and  arts  in 
intermediate  school  classes  during  the  school  year  1925-26. 

Cooking. 

Home  projects  in  family  quantities 15,986 

Meals  prepared  and  served 1,940 

Dressmaking. 

Garments  cut  and  completed 9,495 

Garments  remodeled 1,940 
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Other  articles  also  have  been  made;  for  example,  in  one  school 
the  girls  found  enjoyment  in  making,  from  donated  material, 
layettes  for  a  baby  hygiene  clinic ;  in  another  school,  through 
co-operative  endeavor,  there  was  completed  during  the  school 
year  1925-26,  a  beautiful,  artistic  set  for  the  school  suite.  It 
contained  a  bedspread,  bureau  scarfs,  curtains,  table  linen, 
including  a  dozen  damask  napkins  with  the  school  monogram. 

The  girls  take  just  pride  in  their  excellent  work  of  this  kind 
and  find  keen  delight  in  the  service  they  are  rendering.  The 
two  illustrations  given  are  but  examples  of  work  of  this  type 
done  in  the  various  schools. 

Millinery. 

Hats  made  and  trimmed 1,104 

Ornaments  made  for  old  or  new  hats 1,306 

Shop  WORK. —  In  the  early  days  when  the  teaching  of  manual 
training  included  instruction  in  woodworking  only,  the  entire 
course  consisted  of  the  making  of  a  number  of  models.  These 
were  definitely  specified  and  every  boy  was  required  to  make 
them .  Although  they  were  supposed  to  have  a  utilitarian  value; 
frequently  the  pupils  did  not  recognize  them  as  worth  while 
products. 

In  contrast  to  this  former  plan,  the  present  course  has  for 
its  foundation  a  minimum  requirement  of  exercises  with  tools ; 
this  work  is  prescribed  for  completion  within  a  certain  period  of 
time.  The  products  of  these  exercises  may  be  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  boy  or  for  use  in  the  schools.  The  work  is  conducted 
in  various  shops. 

In  woodworking  the  pupils  have  made  toys,  tables,  chairs, 
bookcases,  desks,  floor  lamps,  wiring  boards  for  the  electrical 
equipment  in  the  shops,  and  the  cases  in  which  these  are  kept. 

Sheet  metal  work  has  included  the  making  of  cups,  measures, 
boxes,  lamps,  ink  fillers,  pails,  garbage  cans  and  the  repair  of 
home  utensils. 

Printing  work  has  included  social  and  business  cards,  letter- 
heads, small  pamphlets,  school  papers,  school  forms,  and  cards 
commemorating  the  holidays  and  the  birthdays  of  men  promi- 
nent in  history. 

In  the  machine  shops  pupils  have  made  metal  lamp  bases, 
andirons,  hammers  and  various  other  tools;  also  small  machines. 

In  the  electrical  shops  there  has  not  been  much  opportunity 
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for  anything  but  exercise  work,  but  the  boys  have  carried 
school  instruction  into  their  homes  and  have  wired  electric 
lamps  and  small  fire  alarm  systems,  and  have  repaired  electric 
bells. 

In  all  shops  instruction  correlates  where  possible  with  the 
academic  teaching  in  the  schools;  for  example,  pupils  have 
made  apparatus  for  the  teachers  of  science.  This  year  they 
have  been  at  work  upon  twenty-four  different  pieces  of  appa- 
ratus, many  of  which  are  now  completed.  Ten  additional 
projects  are  planned  and  still  others  will  be  added  from  time 
to  time.  Some  of  the  projects  which  pupils  have  undertaken 
and  completed  are  ventilation  boxes,  carbon  dioxide  troughs, 
filtration  devices,  weather  vanes,  specimens  of  solder,  discs 
for  recording  pulse  beats,  devices  for  measuring  the  speed  of 
wind ;  heat  systems,  outfit  boxes  and  demonstration  boards  for 
reading  meters. 

One  effective  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  any 
grade  lies  in  the  scholastic  success  of  the  students  after  they 
have  left  that  grade  and  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  the 
next  higher  grade.  The  graduates  from  the  intermediate 
schools  pass  into  the  tenth  grade,  the  second  year  of  the  long 
established  four-year  high  school  course.  The  intermediate 
school  has  been  in  existence  for  so  short  a  time  that  the  tenth 
grades  in  the  high  school  contain  some  pupils  who  had  their 
ninth-grade  instruction  in  the  intermediate  school  and  others 
who  received  their  ninth-grade  instruction  in  the  high  school. 
The  high  schools  have  been  established  for  many  years  and  their 
courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  have  been  so  care- 
fully organized  that  the  work  done  in  their  ninth  grade  may  be 
safely  considered  as  the  best  possible  preparation  for  their 
tenth-grade  work. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Arthur  L. 
Gould,  we  present  the  following  results  of  a  study  of  the  marks 
earned  in  grade  X  by  these  two  groups  of  students.  Table  I 
is  the  composite  record  of  all  marks.  Some  of  these  marks 
are  for  work  which  is  entirely  new  in  the  tenth  grade,  and 
consequently  have  no  specific  bearing  on  the  value  of  the 
intermediate  school  teaching.  One  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  intermediate  schools  is  their  instruction  in  modern 
foreign  language.  Similar  data  with  reference  to  these  subjects 
are  given  in  tables  II,  III,  and  IV.     A  comparison  of  these 
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figures  will  reveal  very  clearly  that  the  records  of  these  two 
groups  of  students  differ  very  slightly.  Here  is  strong  evidence 
that  this  new  type  of  school  organization  is  securing  from  its 
very  beginning  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  results. 


Table  I. 
(Comparative  Percentage   of  Marks   Earned  by  Tenth-Year 
Pupils  from  Intermediate  Schools  and  Second- Year  High 
School  Pupils.) 
In  this  table  the  first  line  figures  are  for  second-year  high 
pupils  who  did  their  first-year  work  in  the  high  school.     The 
second  line    figures  are  for  tenth-grade  or  second-year  high 
school  pupils  who  did  their  first-year  work  in  the  ninth  grade 
of  the  intermediate  school.     The  figures  are  all  percents. 


All  SuBjKCTa. 

A's 

B's 

C'a 

D'b 

E's 

1924-25 

Seoond-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-yearintermediate  school  pupils. . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils.  . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils .  . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils.  . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-yearintermediate  school  pupils. . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils.  . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils .  . 

10 
9 

10 
10 

10 
8 

11 
9 

9 

7 

9 

7 

10 
9 

10 

8 

28 
28 

27 
27 

28 
26 

28 
27 

30 
30 

30 

27 

30 

28 

28 
27 

42 
41 

41 
41 

40 
40 

41 
40 

47 
47 

47 
48 

46 
45 

42 
41 

10 
13 

13 
14 

13 
15 

12 
15 

12 
14 

10 

1923-24 

9 
9 

1922-23 

8 
9 

1921-22 

11 

8 

1920-21 

9 

D-E 

14 

1919-20 

16 
14 

1918-19 

18 
14 

*  Four-year  average .  . 

18 

9 
10 

*  The  last  four  years  are  taken  because  complete  figures  could  not  be  obtained  for  the 
entire  seven  years. 
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Table  11. 
(Comparative  Percentage  of  Marks  Earned  by  Tenth-Year 
Pupils  from  Intermediate  Schools  and  Second- Year  High 
School  Pupils.) 


Subject:  French. 

A's 

B's 

C's 

D's 

E's 

1924-25  

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-yearintermediate  school  pupils. . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-yeas  intermediate  school  pupils .  . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-yearintermediate  school  pupils. . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-yearintermediate  school  pupils. . 

Second-j'ear  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-yearintermediate  school  pupils. . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. . 

13 
10 

12 

7 

11 

7 

11 

7 

9 
9 

11 
11 

10 
11 

12 

8 

27 
26 

27 
25 

26 

22 

22 
23 

30 
26 

31 

24 

24 

22 

26 
24 

39 
39 

39 
37 

40 
39 

43 
37 

44 
45 

41 
48 

49 
45 

40 
38 

10 
13 

13 
17 

13 
19 

14 
17 

12 
16 

j2 

1923-24 

12 
g 

1922-23 

14 
10 

1921-22 

13 
10 

1920-21 

16 
D-E 

17 

1919-20 

20 

17 

1918-19 

Four-year  average 

17 

17 

22 

10 
14 

Table  III. 
(Comparative  Percentage  of  Marks  Earned  by  Tenth- Year 
Pupils  from  Intermediate  Schools  and  Second- Year  High 
School  Pupils.) 


Subject:  Spanish. 

A's 

B's 

C's 

D's 

E's 

1924-25 

Second -year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils . . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils .  . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils.  ....... 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. . 

11 
13 

10 
17 

9 
14 

10 
13 

7 
5 

10 

9 

7 

10 

14 

23 
25 

20 
27 

24 
20 

22 
31 

21 

28 

18 
9 

31 
43 

22 
25 

40 
42 

43 
36 

40 
41 

42 
36 

57 
49 

55 
50 

42 

38 

41 
40 

11 
10 

12 
13 

15 

16 

15 
12 

13 
13 

15 

1923-24 

10 
15 

1922-23 

7 
1^ 

1921-22 

7 
11 

1920-21 

8 

D-E 

15 

1919-20 

18 
17 

1918-19 

41 
16 

Four-year  average 

12 

14 

8 
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Table  IV. 
(Comparative  Percentage  of  Marks  Earned  by  Tenth- Year 
Pupils  from  Intermediate  Schools  and  Second- Year  High 
School  Pupils.) 


Subject:  German. 


A's    B' 


C's    D's    E' 


1924-25 

1923-24 

1922-23 

1921-22 

1920-21 

1919-20 

1918-19 

Four-year  average. . . . 


Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 

Second-Vt^ar  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school.pupils, 

Second -year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-yearintermediateschool  pupils . 

Second-year  high  school  pupils 

Tenth-ye a r  intermediate  school  pupils 


18 


11 

28 

17 
15 

11 
19 

13 

19 

D-E 

18 

7 

17 
36 

17 
30 

24 
20 


School  Document  No.  20,  1923,  indicates  a  study  of  marks 
secured  in  Latin  in  the  intermediate  and  senior  high  schools. 
The  following  is  a  quotation  from  this  document : 
A  comparative  study  was  made  during  the  past  year  of 
Latin  as  taught  in  the  two  types  of  schools.  All  available 
standard  tests  were  reviewed  by  a  committee  from  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  in  co-operation  with  expert  teachers  of 
Latin  and  the  department  of  educational  investigation  and 
measurement.  This  committee  selected  the  Pressey  test  in 
Latin  syntax  and  the  Tyler-Pressey  test  in  Latin  verb  forms. 
The  teachers  selected  to  give  the  tests  were  called  together 
for  instructions  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  tests 
under  as  nearly  uniform  conditions  as  possible.  The  tabulation 
of  results  was  made  by  the  department  of  educational  investi- 
gation and  measurement  to  show  the  distribution  of  each  class 
and  school  and  the  correct  answers  to  each  of  the  thirty-two 
questions  of  each  of  the  tests. 


High  Schools. 


Number  of  pupils  tested 
Median  score  (verb  test) 
Median  score  (syntax) 


1,332 
17.3 

14.7 
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Intermediate  Schools. 

Number  of  pupils  tested 338 

Median  score  (verb  test) 16.9 

Median  score  (syntax) 14.9 

The  results  from  these  standard  tests  serve  as  a  partial  check 
upon  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  of  marks  as  included 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

3.     Pupil  Retention. 

The  holding  power  of  the  intermediate  schools  is  best  shown 
by  a  recent  statistical  study  made  by  the  department  of  educa- 
tional investigation  and  measurement.  This  study  reveals  the 
fact  that  in  the  school  year  1924-25  the  amount  of  elimination 
in  the  ninth  grades  housed  in  senior  high  school  buildings  was 
15  per  cent,  while  the  amount  in  ninth  grades  housed  in  inter- 
mediate schools  was  but  9.1  per  cent.  Furthermore,  of  the  15 
per  cent  withdrawals  in  the  senior  high  school,  85.2  per  cent 
gave  up  school  work  entirely,  while  of  the  9.1  per  cent  with- 
drawals in  the  intermediate  school,  only  70.4  per  cent  ceased 
to  be  members  of  any  school,  public  or  private.  There  is 
evidence  in  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire  which  was  sent 
to  the  intermediate  school  masters  that  would  seem  to  illuminate 
and  confirm  this  finding.  However,  in  studying  the  samples 
of  these  answers  which  are  given  below,  it  should  probably  be 
borne  in  mind  that  formerly  there  were  certain  districts  in 
which  the  conditions  were  decidedly  unfavorable  to  children 
going  on  to  the  higher  grades  of  school.  The  following  replies 
from  individual  schools  are  interesting  as  presenting  some 
evidence  that  even  under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  gain 
has  been  made  in  this  direction  through  the  organization  of  the 
intermediate  schools. 

"In  the  elementary  school  the  eighth  grade  seemed  a  terminal, 
and  girls  left  for  various  reasons,  or  were  persuaded  with  diffi- 
culty to  pursue  higher  work.  Now  they  move  naturally  into 
grade  IX  and  get  at  least  one  year  added  to  their  school 
lives." 

"Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  our  ninth  grade  pupils  signify 
their  intention  of  entering  the  senior  high  school  next  Septem- 
ber. Approximately  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
promoted  from  grades  VII  and  VIII  will  enter  respectively 
grades  VIII   and   IX."     "Our  domestic  arts  and   mechanic 
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arts  classes  help  us  to  retain  pupils  who  would  otherwise  prob- 
ably enter  special  schools  or  leave  school." 

"In  1918  there  were  47  per  cent  of  our  pupils  going  to  high 
school,  and  in  1925  there  were  82  per  cent."  (Attention  is 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  low  percentage  of  pupils  in  this 
school  going  to  the  senior  high  school  in  1918  was  in  all  proba- 
bility due  at  least  in  part  to  certain  business  conditions  which 
were  present  at  that  time.) 

"The  number  of  our  pupils  who  go  to  high  school  after 
leaving  our  ninth  grade  is  30  per  cent  greater  than  the  number 
that  went  from  the  eighth  grade  the  year  before  we  started  the 
intermediate  organization." 

All  the  evidence  collected  justifies  the  belief  that  the  inter- 
mediate schools  of  Boston  are  making  noticeable  progress  in 
encouraging  pupils  to  discover  their  own  permanent  interests, 
their  own  reaches,  and  limits  of  capacities,  and  their  own  best 
modes  of  self-expression,  and,  by  keeping  them  for  a  longer 
time  willingly  at  their  studies,  are  rendering  them  more  happy 
and  contented,  more  "socially  effective  and  serviceable." 

4.  The  Study-Coach. 
In  at  least  three  of  our  schools  we  are  seeking  to  economize 
the  pupils'  time  by  the  help  of  a  study-coach.  Pupils  who 
have  sufficient  ability  to  obtain  promotion  but  who,  because  of 
absence  or  failure  to  understand  some  vital  point  of  instruction, 
are  tending  to  fail,  are  assigned  to  a  teacher-coach  to  clear 
up  the  specific  difficulty  at  the  time  encountered  by  the  pupil. 
The  pupil  reports  to  the  study-coach  at  a  period  which  best 
fits  in  with  the  other  demands  of  his  personal  program.  He 
carries  to  the  study-coach  a  blank  on  which  has  been  described 
by  the  subject  teacher  a  single  specific  need.  This  so  informs 
the  study-coach  that  he  knows  exactly  what  point  of  teaching 
to  attack  with  this  pupil.  The  pupil  remains  under  his  instruc- 
tion until  the  specific  point  has  been  learned.  Sometimes  this 
requires  but  one  lesson.  At  other  times  it  requires  several. 
Daily  accomplishment  is  a  matter  of  record.  When  the 
difficulty  has  been  conquered,  the  study-coach  makes  a  state- 
ment on  the  blank  which  is  then  returned  to  the  subject  teacher. 
The  pupil  is  next  tried  out  with  his  class  group  and  if  he  is 
successful,  the  subject  teacher  signifies  approval  by  his  signa- 
ture on  the  blank   which  is  then  sent  to  the  office  for  filing. 
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Specific  instances  could  be  cited  in  which  pupils'  promotions 
have  been  saved  through  this  means. 

Following  is  an  illustration  of  a  typical  blank  as  it  appears 
when  ready  for  office  filing: 

Name  op  School ■. 

Special  Help  Classes. 
Name,  Mary  Brown,  Grade  VII,  Room  9. 
Subject,  mathematics. 
Detailed  statement  of  needs: 

Reinforce  the  First  Case  in  Percentage. 
Date  entered,  March  5,  1926.     Date  returned,  March  26,  1926. 
Remarks  (to  be  filled  out  by  the  study-coach) : 

March  5.     Process  imderstood.     Apphed  on  board,  S?^  per  cent  equals 
I,  etc.;   needs  to  be  memorized. 
March  12.     Reviewed  first  lesson.     Did  five  problems  correctly  on  paper. 
March  19.     Made  application  of  process  to  narrative  problems.     Several 
problems  were  done  correctly  with  help. 

March  26.    Can  do  problems  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Signature  of  Study-Coach,  Edith  Belden. 
Signature  of  Subject  Teacher,  Alice  Stone. 

5.     Flexibility  of  Schedule. 

All  of  the  intermediate  schools  offer  cross-over  privileges  from 
one  course  to  another.  The  exploratory  phase  of  the  work  is 
considered  highly  important.  Each  pupil  is  given  a  chance  to 
find  himself,  that  is,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  his  own 
aptitudes  and  disabilities,  and,  through  experience,  to  dis- 
cover his  most  pronounced  tastes.  If  his  self-discovery  leads 
him  to  feel  that  he  is,  after  all,  better  adapted  to  the  work 
of  a  course  different  from  the  one  he  is  pursuing,  he  is  enabled 
to  make  a  change  with  ease  and  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time. 
Cross-over  desires  spring  up  in  a  number  of  cases  even  though 
the  initial  choice  has  been  made  with  considerable  care. 

Preparation  for  intermediate  school  organization  is  begun  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  apparent  abilities  and  aptitudes  of  each 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  seventh  grade.  Intelligence 
tests  are  given  to  all  sixth-grade  pupils  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixth  year.  The  results  of  these  tests,  accomplishment 
ratings  given  by  teachers,  conferences  between  individual 
pupils  and  the  teacher,  correspondence  between  the  teacher 
and  the  parent,  and  not  infrequently,  conferences  at  which  the 
pupil,  the  teacher,  the  principal  and  the  parent  are  all  present, 
have  formed  the  basis  for  the  guidance  of  the  pupil  in  his 
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election  of  a  course  at  the  beginning  of  his  seventh  year.  This 
all  requires  time  and  patience  but  it  has  been  shown  to  be  well 
worth  while,  in  caring  for  the  interests  of  the  individual  child. 
It  has  occasionally  happened  that  a  mistake  was  made  and  the 
pupil's  interest  has  dropped  because  of  an  unrecognized  and 
unexpected  disability.  In  such  cases  change  to  a  different 
course  is  effected  before  the  first  of  November  in  the  seventh 
year. 

Our  intermediate  plan  provides  adequate  protection  to  the 
young  seventh  and  eighth  year  pupil  in  his  elective  privilege 
because  all  curricula  contain  groups  of  constants  which  furnish 
progressive  study  in  those  branches  that  are  fundamental  and 
essential  to  a  common  school  education.  Associated  with 
these  studies  are  the  subjects  of  specialization. 

The  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  especially  is  con- 
sidered exploratory,  and  if  at  the  end  of  this  first  unit  a  pupil 
has  found  through  experience  that  his  taste  and  aptitude  are 
not  in  the  direction  of  the  specialization  which  was  associated 
with  his  core  of  fundamental  subjects,  he  has  further  oppor- 
tunity for  change  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year.  No 
teacher  can  take  the  place  of  personal  experience.  Through 
the  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  a  pupil  has  abundant 
opportunity  to  know  his  interests  and  trends.  If  his  self- 
discovery  leads  him  to  feel  that  he  should  make  a  cross-over 
to  another  course  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year  he  is 
able  to  do  so  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time  because  the  con- 
stants in  all  courses  ensure  fundamental  knowledge  and  skills. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  a  cross-over  occasionally  desired. 
It  has  sometunes  happened  that  a  pupil,  timid  at  the  start,  a 
little  afraid  of  hard  academic  study,  has  elected  a  mechanic 
arts  or  practical  arts  course  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
year.  Two  years  later  this  pupil  realizes  an  acquired  con- 
fidence and  a  stronger  taste  for  the  more  classical  type  of 
work.  A  cross-over  to  the  academic  or  college  course  means 
the  beginning  of  a  modern  foreign  language  in  his  ninth  year. 
A  change  of  this  kihd  is  most  easily  effected  in  the  larger 
intermediate  schools  where  both  seventh  and  ninth  grade 
pupils  can  be  given  the  privilege  of  starting  a  foreign  language 
study. 

Changes  from  the  academic  or  college  course  to  that  of  com- 
mercial or  practical  and  mechanic  arts  are  much  more  com- 
mon and  are  easily  manageable  even  in  the  smaller  schools. 
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Many  schools  report  cross-overs  within  the  mechanic  arts 
course  involving  a  change  from  one  shop  to  another.  This 
variety  of  change  is  accomplished  very  easily,  indeed,  and  in 
such  cases  there  is  no  appreciable  loss  of  time  in  the  academic 
studies.  Changes  most  frequently  take  place  during  the  first 
two  months  of  the  seventh  year  and  at  the  close  of  each  school 
year. 

The  following  specific  reports  of  changes  in  courses  illustrate 
the  present  exploratory  character  of  the  work.  One  of  the 
comparatively  smaller  schools  reports  a  dozen  cross-overs  in 
the  seventh  grade,  five  in  the  eighth  and  five  in  the  ninth. 
One  of  the  larger  schools  reports  requests  for  a  change  by 
someone  almost  every  day  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year.  The  principal  of  this  school  estimates  that  about  fifty 
pupils  change  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  and 
about  fifty  more  at  the  end  of  June.  This  very  well  indicates 
the  pains  taken  by  the  intermediate  school  to  meet,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  in  the  work  given 
them  to  do. 

In  the  various  schools  great  care  is  taken  to  guard  pupils 
from  changing  through  mere  whim.  Parents,  teachers  and 
principal,  have  a  share  in  guiding  the  pupils  to  make  only 
such  changes  as  seem  at  the  time  best  suited  to  their  individual 
tastes  and  abilities. 

Though  many  of  the  problems  of  the  intermediate  school 
are  still  unsolved,  its  record  of  accomplishment  to  date  has 
proved  the  wisdom  of  our  Superintendent,  in  whose  vision  this 
type  of  organization  in  Boston  originated. 

Testimony  which  has  come  from  all  the  intermediate  schools 
of  the  city  is  proof  that  the  work  of  these  schools  is  going 
forward  little  hampered  by  tradition  or  the  urge  of  other 
institutions.  The  intermediate  school  organization  has 
machinery,  methods  of  procedure,  and  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  education  that  are  specifically  its  own. 

3.     High  Schools. 
Part  I.     General  Statement. 
The  fundamental  purpose  of  our  school  system  is  to  give  the 
best  preparation  for  full  and  complete  life  in  a  democracy,  so 
far  as  such  preparation  is  possible  under  the  necessary  limita- 
tions of  public  school  instruction. 
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In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results 
of  any  system  of  education  are  in  a  large  measure  intangible 
and  incapable  of  measurement  by  any  existing  standards.  The 
growth  of  an  individual  in  intellectual  power  and  moral  strength 
can  be  observed  and  measured  in  a  rough  way,  but  the  moral 
growth  of  a  community  is  manifested  in  such  subtle  ways  that 
it  may  for  a  time  pass  unnoticed,  or  it  may  be  magnified  out 
of  its  true  proportion  by  a  not  unbiased  observer.  Moreover, 
since  the  public  schools  are  only  one  of  many  agencies  at  work 
in  the  community,  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  how  far  the  school  system  is  responsible  for  any 
changes  for  better  or  worse  that  may  be  observed. 

In  the  present  report,  therefore,  this  committee  is  constrained 
to  dwell  upon  the  organization  and  methods  by  which  the 
schools  are  attempting  to  reach  certain  objectives,  and  to 
point  out  numerous  indications  that  such  methods  are  effective 
to  a  considerable  degree  in  producing  the  desired  results. 

A  careful  consideration  of  those  objectives  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  may  be  grouped  as  three  vital  factors  that 
go  to  makte  up  the  life  of  the  individual  in  a  democratic  com- 
munity, namely,  health,  intellectual  equipment,  and  character 
and  citizenship.  This  report  therefore  treats  of  the  activities 
of  the  high  schools  of  Boston  in  their  relationship  to  the  three 

topics  mentioned. 

(a.)     Health. 

In  former  years  the  emphasis  in  school  work  was  almost 
entirely  scholastic.  Today  we  find  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  teacher  devoted  to  activities 
whose  purpose  is  to  further  a  recognition  of  the  need  of  improved 
public  health  as  well  as  the  desirability  of  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  With  this  purpose  in  mind,  Boston 
is  now  giving  great  care  and  thought  to  the  proper  housing  of 
the  high  school  population,  with  due  regard  for  those  factors 
which  make  for  a  healthful  environment,  such  as  space,  air, 
heat,  lighting,  and  cleanliness.  When  the  building  program 
which  is  now  being  sponsored  by  the  Boston  School  Committee 
is  completed,  this  city  will  be  in  an  enviable  position  in  regard 
to  the  physical  equipment  of  its  high  schools,  and  especially 
with  respect  to  those  elements  which  contribute  to  health  and 
comfort. 

Pupils  entering  a  high  school  are  now  given  a  thorough 
physical  examination,  as  a  result  of  which  parents  are  advised 
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as  to  corrective  treatment  for  such  defects  as  may  be  disclosed 
and  certain  pupils  are  debarred  from  participation  in  too 
violent  exercise  while  others  are  given  special  concessions.  In 
these  examinations  attention  is  given  to  eyes,  ears,  and  teeth, 
and  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  care  exercised  in  the 
elementary  and  intermediate  grades  has  resulted  in  a  genera- 
tion of  high  school  pupils  who  are  practically  free  from  dental 
defects. 

Daily  reports  on  contagious  diseases  are  received  from  the 
Board  of  Health  and  are  followed  up  so  carefully  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  freedom  from  epidemics  in  the  high  schools 
in  recent  years. 

Daily  visits  by  the  school  physicians  often  enable  principals 
to  forestall  incipient  illness  on  the  part  of  individuals.  All 
high  schools  are  provided  with  material  for  first  aid  treatment 
in  case  of  accident,  and  retiring  rooms  for  girls  in  the  care  of 
competent  matrons  are  provided  in  all  mixed  and  girls'  schools. 
Every  pupil  in  a  high  school  is  required  to  take  a  course  in 
hygiene  and  a  daily  setting  Up  drill  of  ten  minutes  a  day  is  given. 
In  every  high  school  a  course  in  civics  is  offered  (and  in  many 
required)  in  which  community  hygiene  is  emphasized,  so  that 
better  homes  and  a  better  city  may  result. 

An  important  element  in  the  health  program  is  the  daily 
luncheon  served  in  all  secondary  schools.  This  luncheon  is 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  skilled  dietitians  and  is  fur- 
nished at  a  nominal  price. 

Physical  exercise  is  required  of  all  pupils,  with  military  drill 
for  boys  and  physical  training  for  girls.  Here  we  realize  more 
directly  our  specific  objectives,  improved  posture,  increased 
muscular  developiment  and  control,  respect  for  cleanliness  and 
the  laws  of  health,  correction  of  physical  defects,  etc. 

In  the  field  of  sports  a  distinct  change  in  emphasis  has  been 
brought  about.  Until  recently  participation  in  athletics  in  the 
high  school  was  limited  to  a  few  boys  who  comprised  school 
teams  in  baseball,  football,  and  track.  Today  both  major  and 
minor  sports  are  encouraged  for  all  boys,  and  intra-mural 
sports  for  all  girls,  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the 
individual  rather  than  on  the  winning  of  games. 

Properly  trained  coaches  and  play  teachers  are  provided  for 
all  schools,  including  those  for  girls,  and  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  department  of  physical  education. 

Mihtary  drill,  as  conducted  in  this  city,  forms  an  important 
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feature  of  this  program  and  its  intellectual,  moral  and  physical 
values  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
courses  in  our  curriculum. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
numl)er  of  pupils  taking  part  in  athletic  sports  under  supervision. 

This  health  program,  besides  its  effect  upon  physical  develop- 
ment, has,  we  believe,  a  very  real  value  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual growth  of  the  pupils.  Through  their  interest  in  athletics 
our  boys  and  girls  are  thus  acquiring  a  love  for  out-of-door 
activity  that  provides  them  with  a  worthy  means  of  using  their 
leisure  hours  and  occasionally  leads  to  the  choice  of  a  vocation 
in  this  field. 

The  high  school  health  program,  then,  may  be  summed  up 
briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Careful  health  examinations. 

2.  Healthful  school  and  home  environment. 

3.  Instruction  in  health  problems. 

4.  Daily  school  lunches. 

5.  Participation  in  physical  activities. 

(6.)     Intellectual  Equipment. 

The  fundamental  processes  of  a  few  years  ago  have  been  so 
expanded  and  enlarged  that  they  include  practically  all  of  the 
subjects  now  taught  in  our  public  schools.  The  complexity  of 
modern  life  has  helped  to  determine  our  course  of  study  and 
the  emphasis  that  is  placed  on  the  various  elements,  so  that 
many  more  subjects  are  considered  fundamental  today  than 
formerly. 

The  aim  of  secondary  education  a  generation  ago  was  prepa- 
ration of  a  few  pupils  for  college  while  that  of  today  is  the 
preparation  of  a  much  larger  number  for  life  in  a  modern 
community.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a  broadening  of  the 
high  school  curriculum  together  with  a  differentiation  of  schools 
for  special  purposes.  The  Boston  system  now  includes  eleven 
general  high  schools,  three  for  girls,  two  for  boys,  and  six  co- 
educational. In  addition  there  are  six  special  schools, —  two 
Latin  schools,  a  mechanic  arts  school  for  boys,  a  practical  arts 
school  for  girls,  a  high  school  of  commerce  for  boys,  and  a 
clerical  school  for  girls. 

There  is  provided  in  these  schools  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
the  general  schools  showing  a  differentiation  of  courses  intended 
to  meet  all  the  possible  needs  of  their  several  districts,  while 
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the  special  schools,  centrally  located,  and  open  to  pupils  from 
all  districts,  offer  opportunities  for  specialization  in  their 
several  fields.  The  needs  of  the  community  are  amply  provided 
for  by  the  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of  these  schools  of  the 
following  fundamental  groups  of  subjects: 

Social  studies,  language  courses,  mathematics,  science, 
music,  art,  commercial  branches,  domestic  arts,  vocational 
subjects  and  educational  guidance,  physical  education,  extra- 
curriculum  activities. 

The  work  in  the  several  groups  is  co-ordinated  by  heads  of 
departments  who  are  organized  in  councils,  and  who  recommend 
courses  of  study  and  text-books  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  Statements  from  representatives 
of  these  councils,  forming  Part  2  of  this  report,  outline  the 
special  objectives  and  achievements  of  their  several  groups. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reading  these  statements  that  a  further 
indication  of  the  change  of  emphasis  is  apparent  in  every 
field  of  high  school  activity.  For  example,  in  the  teaching  of 
history  today  we  find  that  the  emphasis  is  no  longer  on  a  mere 
acquisition  of  facts  and  dates,  but  on  the  permanent  achieve- 
ments of  mankind  and  their  bearing  upon  possible  future 
developments. 

"History  should  teach  respect  and  love  for  one's  country  by 
making  one  see  events  in  logical  relationship,  and  whether 
detrimental  or  not,  it  should  show  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
events.  History  should  be  presented  so  as  to  enable  the  student 
to  judge  the  present  in  a  light  of  the  unclouded  and  unprejudiced 
past,  and  to  seek  a  remedy  for  contemporary  ills  if  one  is 
needed." 

The  last  twenty  years  have  witnessed  a  radical  change  in 
the  attitude  of  educational  authorities  towards  the  social 
studies  which  include  community  civics,  history,  geography, 
economics,  and  elementary  sociology,  and  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  employed.  The  rather  perfunctory  course  in  civics 
has  been  metamorphosed  into  the  vital  work  now  done  in 
what  is  called  community  civics.  Geography  is  no  longer  a 
business  of  committing  to  memory  a  number  of  names  —  of 
rivers,  harbors,  state  capitals  and  the  like;  it  aims  now  to  give 
some  adequate  conception  of  the  interactions  which  take  place 
between  man  in  one  corner  of  the  earth  and  his  fellow  man 
elsewhere,  with  the  causes  of  these  relations.  This  same 
trend  towards  the  study  of  human  relationships  has  brought 
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about  the  introduction  of  elementary  economics  and  sociology 
in  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 

Each  year  an  increasing  number  of  teachers  are  accepting 
the  modern  point  of  view  and  acclaiming  it  with  enthusiasm. 
This  modern  point  of  view  is  very  simple,  representing  as  it 
does  a  shift  from  the  logical  to  the  psychological  treatment. 
Instead  of  presenting  history  and  geography  as  a  logically 
arranged  body  of  facts,  with  very  little  regard  for  the  utility 
of  these  facts  or  their  power  to  challenge  the  interest  of  students, 
the  modern  teacher  consults  primarily  the  position,  the  interests, 
and  the  needs  of  his  pupils;  he  tries  to  orient  his  students  in 
the  life  of  society;  he  is  forever  striving  to  make  specific  con- 
nections between  the  material  taught  and  the  actual  problems 
which  the  community  has  to  face. 

The  emphasis  in  mathematics  was  formerly  on  the  mechanical 
side,  whereas  today  the  stress  comes  on  the  power  of  logical 
thinking,  the  appreciation  of  accuracy  and  reliance  on  one's 
self  for  the  correctness  of  results.  The  subject  is  also  distinctly 
more  utilitarian  in  its  content. 

In  science  there  is  much  more  definite  connection  with 
affairs  of  everyday  life.  Even  in  the  general  schools  great 
emphasis  is  placed  on  applied  science  as  evidenced  by  the 
marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  text-books  used. 

In  modern  foreign  languages,  teachers  now  stress  more  than 
formerly  the  ability  to  speak  and  to  understand  the  language. 
In  reading  foreign  authors  there  is  also  developed  the  power  to 
understand  the  thought  expressed  without  making  an  exact 
and  formal  translation. 

In  English,  there  is  no  question  that  pupils  in  high  schools 
today  have  an  ability  to  express  their  thoughts  before  others 
that  was  almost  unknown  a  few  years  ago.  Most  of  our  schools 
give  more  time  and  thought  to  oral  composition  than  they 
did  ten  years  ago,  and  there  is  a  wholesome  inclination  to 
emphasize  the  practice  of  reading  for  its  own  sake. 

In  response  to  the  demands  of  commercial  life  greater  atten- 
tion is  given  to  attaining  skill  in  operating  office  machines. 
There  is  also  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
human  element  in  business. 

Numerous  pieces  of  evidence  have  been  included  later  in 
this  report  which  show  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  methods 
and  justify  the  radical  change  in  emphasis  which  is  everywhere 
noticeable.     As  further  evidence,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
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young  people  of  today  are  better  informed  on  a  wider  range  of 
subjects  than  were  the  pupils  of  a  few  years  ago,  that  they  have 
been  led  to  think  about  their  relationship  to  social  problems, 
and  that  they  have  acquired  a  grasp  of  moral,  ethical  and 
economic  values  unknown  to  the  pupils  of  former  days. 
The  program  for  intellectual  equipment,  then,  includes: 

1.  Broad  general  curricula. 

2.  Differentiation  of  schools. 

3.  Differentiation  of  courses  within  schools. 

4.  Co-ordination   of  these   courses  through   departmental 

organization. 

5.  Change  of  emphasis  in  instruction. 

(c.)     Character  and  Citizenship. 

Any  individual  who  possesses  sound  moral  and  ethical 
standards  and  who  exerts  a  constructive  influence  for  good 
in  the  community  may  be  considered  to  possess  the  essentials 
of  good  character  and  citizenship. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  all  secondary  instruction  to  inculcate, 
either  formally  or  informally,  impulses  conforming  to  the 
best  moral  and  ethical  codes  of  the  time,  and  so  to  condition 
those  impulses  that  they  may  bear  fruit  in  daily  life. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  moral,  immoral  or  unmoral  asso- 
ciated with  any  subject.  Knowledge  is  one  thing;  the  right 
or  wrong  use  of  knowledge  is  quite  another  thing. 

It  will  be  fairly  apparent,  upon  consideration,  that  some 
subjects  lend  themselves  better  than  others  to  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  right  conduct  in  human  relationships.  In 
subjects  that  deal  primarily  with  material  relationship  — 
chemistry,  physics,  pure  mathematics  —  the  question  of 
conduct  seldom  arises.  It  may  be  imported  into  the  recitation, 
in  which  case  it  is  not  likely  that  the  moral  instruction  imparted 
will  be  as  effective  as  it  will  be  where  the  question  of  conduct 
arises  naturally  out  of  the  subject  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  subjects  that  deal  with  human  relation- 
ships the  question  of  conduct  arises  daily.  It  may  pertain  to 
the  relations  of  individuals,  such  as  employer  and  employee, 
parent  and  child,  buyer  and  seller,  mortgagor  and  mortgagee, 
landlord  and  tenant,  debtor  and  creditor,  or  it  may  pertain  to 
the  relations  of  individuals  to  the  community,  state,  and  nation. 
The  question  of  conduct  does  not  have  to  be  imported.     It 
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arises  naturally  out  of  the  considerations  of  the  subject,  and  if 
handled  with  discretion  and  intelligence  the  moral  instruction 
is  very  effective. 

Boston  is  fortunate  in  having  the  attention  of  the  entire 
school  system  focused  on  this  vital  problem  of  education.  The 
high  school,  dealing  as  it  does  with  pupils  of  the  adolescent 
and  post-adolescent  period,  must  necessarily  meet  this  problem 
in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  that  which  has  proved  so 
effective  in  the  earlier  grades.  The  method  employed  is  based 
upon  moral  situations  as  they  arise  in  the  various  subjects  of 
the  curriculum  and  in  the  daily  life  of  the  pupil.  Therefore, 
all  high  school  subjects  are  motivated  by  these  ideals  of 
character  and  culture. 

Social  Studies. 

The  social  studies  deal  with  man  in  his  relations  to  society, 
with  the  individual  as  a  social  unit.  The  new  method  of  teach- 
ing shifts  the  emphasis  from  learning  facts  to  building  up 
attitudes.  Approached  in  this  way,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
chief  values  of  these  subjects  are  moral  values. 

The  social  studies,  effectively  taught,  help  to  break  down 
any  feeling  of  isolation.  Only  as  they  emphasize  the  moral 
duty  of  studying  the  problems  involved  in  the  business  of  living 
together  do  these  sciences  render  the  service  rightfully  expected 
of  them. 

The  most  direct  and  reasonable  approach  to  the  development 
of  good  citizenship  is  found  in  the  social  studies.  Starting 
with  the  home  and  school,  they  lead  to  the  broader  groups  — 
the  community,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  They  teach  duties 
and  privileges,  cares  and  responsibilities.  They  develop  the 
fundamental  virtues;  truth,  the  foundation  of  society,  of 
government,  and  of  credit;  justice,  a  proper  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  others,  the  foundation  of  liberty;  loyalty  to  home,  to 
school,  to  community,  and  to  country;  duty;  self-respect  and 
self-reliance;  above  all  they  inculcate  obedience  to  law  and 
respect  for  authority. 

Language  Courses. 

English  Composition. 

Composition  contributes  its  quota  towards  the  sum  of  the 

moral  values  involved  in  the  high  school  curriculum.     The 

moral  values  peculiar  to  composition  work  are  attainable  by 
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shifting  the  stress  of  teaching  from  the  language  medium  to  the 
creative  mind  in  its  relation  to  thought  and  audience  so  as  to 
emphasize : 

1.  Sincerity.  2.  The  sense  that  all  writing  and  speaking 
is  a  social  act  involving  obligations  to  others. 

The  primary  purpose  of  composition  is  to  teach  the  pleasure, 
the  profit,  and  the  inescapable  duty  of  being  sincere.  Certainly 
there  is  no  quality  more  admired,  no  quality  more  likely  to 
compel  attention,  no  quality  more  utterly  necessary  to  human 
intercourse  than  this  same  sincerity. 

The  second  large  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  morals  is 
bound  up  with  the  first.  Being  sincere  is  the  first  step  towards 
realizing  one's  obligation  to  his  audience.  This  truth  must  be 
stressed  and  reiterated  until  it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
student's  attitude  toward  his  work;  namely,  that  composition 
is  a  form  of  social  activity,  and  that  sincerity  must  be  its 
background. 

Literature. 

Skill  in  using  books  is  an  indispensable  tool,  which  is  gained 
in  large  measure  through  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  field  of 
literature.  Of  no  less  concern  to  one  who  wants  not  only  to 
make  a  living,  but  also  to  live,  is  the  humanizing  effect  of  wide 
reading,  what  may  be  called  the  moral  values  of  literature. 

"Literature,"  remarks  the  genial  author  of  Obiter  Dicta, 
"exists  to  please,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  men's  lives;  to  make 
them  for  a  short  while  forget  their  sorrows  and  their  sins ;  their 
silenced  hearths,  their  disappointed  hopes,  their  grim  futures." 
Again,  not  all  that  is  written  to  entertain  is  literature. 

Literature,  thus  broadly  defined,  has  indubitable  power  to 
bring  its  aesthetic  values  to  the  aid  of  moral  values  for  the  per- 
son who  can  be  led  to  make  its  acquaintance.  The  best  way 
out  of  the  fatigue  and  the  monotony  of  life  is  through  books. 
'  The  man  who  reads  must  accustom  himself  to  the  concep- 
tion that  all  knowledge  is  relative;  he  learns  to  readjust  his 
views  in  the  light  of  new  discoveries;  he  comes  to  appreciate 
the  peculiarly  moral  value  which  inheres  in  the  quality  of  open- 
mindedness. 

Literature  lays  claim,  then,  to  three  sets  of  moral  values,  in 
that  (1)  in  common  with  all  the  arts  it  provides  a  means  for 
the  "worthy  use  of  leisure." 

(2)  It  deepens  the  sense  of  obligation  to  others. 

(3)  It  promotes  and  demands  an  attitude  of  open-mindedness. 
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Foreign  Languages. 

The  language  of  a  great  nation  is  an  expression  of  the  per- 
sonahty  of  that  nation.  It  contains  the  ideals  and  aspirations 
of  the  people.  The  study  of  a  foreign  language  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  understanding  the  people  whose  language  it  is. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  essential  that  Americans  should  be 
able  to  appreciate  what  is  good  in  foreign  civihzation  and  that 
they  be  willing  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  just  as  essential 
to  be  able  to  understand  and  to  be  willing  to  reject  what  is  bad. 
This  training  through  study  of  modern  languages  does  a  great 
deal  to  eliminate  undue  adulation  and  imitation  of  foreign 
peoples,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  prevents  excessive  contempt 
for  and  prejudice  against  them. 

The  study  of  foreign  languages  furnishes  opportunity  to 
acquire  standards  of  industry,  accuracy,  sustained  application, 
and  scholarly  activity. 

There  is  also  a  distinct  cultural  value  in  the  study  of  the 
literature  of  foreign  peoples. 

Mathematics. 

One  of  the  essential  needs  of  every  citizen  is  the  ability  to 
form  independent  judgments  based  upon  trustworthy  evidence. 
This  thought  is  well  expressed  in  Doctor  Keyser's  essay  on 
The  Human  Worth  of  Rigorous  Thinking,  when  in  speaking 
of  the  significance  of  mathematics  he  emphasizes  "the  just 
claims  to  human  regard  of  perfect  thought  and  the  spirit  of 
perfect  thinking."  He  further  states:  "Our  human  aspira- 
tions find  their  highest  unity  in  the  quest  of  a  stable  world. 
When  on  this  road  toward  perfection  thought  has  attained  a 
high  degree  of  refinement,  precision  and  rigor,  we  call  it  math- 
ematical thought." 

Mathematics  is  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  concrete  situ- 
ations. Life  for  the  effective  citizen  is  a  succession  of  con- 
crete problems  which  must  be  speedily  and  properly  analyzed 
and  solved.  He  learns  to  do  by  doing.  Mathematics  encour- 
ages and  stimulates  the  spirit  of  initiative  and  of  discovery. 

A  mathematically  trained  citizen  tends  to  be  fact-minded. 
The  subject  is  a  study  of  facts,  either  proven  and  following 
established  laws,  or  facts  that  are  to  be  established  based  upon 
known  and  proven  truths.     Established  laws,  accepted  and 
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proven  as  true,  are  rigorously  followed.  A  disregard  of  these 
laws  undermines  the  fabric  of  logic  and  leads  to  fallacious 
conclusions. 

The  moral  training  inherent  in  the  proper  teaching  of  math- 
ematics finds  expression  in  the  conclusion  of  an  address  of 
David  Eugene  Smith : 

"And  what  is  the  conclusion?  Does  mathematics  make  a 
man  religious?  Does  it  give  him  a  basis  of  ethics?  Will  the 
individual  love  his  fellow  man  more  certainly  because  of  the 
square  of  the  hypotenuse?  Such  questions  are  trivial;  they 
are  food  for  the  youthful  paragrapher.  Mathematics  makes 
no  such  claims.  What  we  may  safely  assert,  however,  is  this, 
that  mathematics  increases  the  faith  of  a  man  who  has  faith; 
that  it  shows  him  finite  nature  with  respect  to  the  Infinite; 
that  it  puts  him  in  touch  with  immortality  in  the  form  of  math- 
ematical laws  that  are  eternal.     .     .     ." 

Science. 

Science  has  as  its  single  objective  the  search  for  truth.  It 
performs  its  part  in  training  for  good  citizenship  by  imparting 
a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature.  It  instills  a 
love  for  truth  and  develops  the  capacity  for  recognizing  the 
truth  wherever  found.  It  teaches  that  any  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  physical  world  is  attended  by  inevitable  penalties. 
This  necessity  for  conforming  to  the  laws  of  an  ordered  universe 
tends  to  emphasize  the  wisdom  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
social  order. 

In  the  study  of  science,  even  in  its  most  elementary  forms 
"one  finds  that  one  must  be  honest  and  openminded;  that 
nature  is  consistent  and  dependable;  that  religion  in  its  large 
sense  is  real." 

Music. 

To  the  Greeks  of  the  classical  period,  education  without 
music  was  incomplete.  No  citizen,  worthy  of  the  name,  was 
allowed  to  grow  to  manhood  without  a  good  training  in  this 
art,  so  powerful  an  agent  in  refining  the  characters  of  men. 
In  the  medieval  universities,  music  (especially  as  applied  to  the 
requirements  of  worship)  was  the  fourth  subject  in  the  estab- 
lished "  quadrivium. "  The  most  sincere  humanists,  while 
urging  watchfulness  against  "unworthy  harmonies"  and  self- 
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surrender  to  the  sensuous  charm  of  sound,  admitted  music  as 
a  valuable  diversion  from  the  grim  cares  of  life. 

In  our  own  schools  music  not  only  prepares  for  a  worthy- 
use  of  leisure,  but  goes  far  to  satisfy  the  emotional  cravings 
of  the  growing  boy  and  girl  in  a  most  healthful  and  rational 
way.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  skill  in  music  to  derive 
benefit  from  this  art.  A  proper  training  in  the  appreciation 
of  music  enables  one  to  enjoy  good  music  to  the  full,  so  that 
the  individual  becomes  a  better  member  of  the  community  in 
proportion  as  his  own  nature  is  refined  and  sweetened. 

Its  effects  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  individual,  for 
participation  in  class  singing,  in  choral  societies,  and  in  or- 
chestras develops  the  social  consciousness  of  co-operation  in  a 
common  enterprise.  Singing  school  songs  helps  to  unify  and 
crystalize  school  spirit. 

"Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  "Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  and 
other  hymns  free  from  any  suggestion  of  creed,  are  a  means  of 
bringing  into  the  schoolroom,  God,  Who  appears  to  some  to 
have  been  thrust  out  of  the  modern  school.  Hymns  of  this 
sort  arouse  a  feeling  of  adoration,  together  with  the  sense  of 
active  public  worship.  This  practice  does  much,  not  only  to 
impress  upon  the  highly  emotional  natures  of  pupils  of  high 
school  age  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  Author  of  our  being, 
but  also  tends  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  intolerance  and 
to  emphasize  what  is  common  to  all  creeds. 

A  careful  selection  of  patriotic  songs,  sung  by  the  whole 
school  upon  occasion,  is  one  of  the  best  helps  in  developing 
good  citizenship. 

Few  subjects  in  the  curriculum  for  secondary  schools  con- 
tribute as  much  to  the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  the  betterment 
of  home  conditions,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  finer  things 
of  life  than  music.  The  money  and  effort  spent  in  providing 
instruments  at  public  expense  and  expert  instruction  at  nominal 
cost  are  more  than  justified  by  the  added  interest  that  has 
been  shown  within  the  past  two  years.  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  which  have 
contributed  materially  to  a  love  of  good  music  on  the  part  of 
school  children,  deserve  here  an  expression  of  appreciation. 

Art. 
The  purpose  of  art  is  to  stimulate  the  appreciation  of  Ufe, 
and  intensify  the  joy  of  living.     It  helps  to  prepare  for  the 
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worthy  use  of  leisure  by  arousing  interest  in  the  things  that 
are  near  at  hand,  so  often  passed  by  without  notice  by  those 
who  have  never  learned  to  observe.  The  many  opportunities 
to  enjoy  beauty  the  world  over  are  amazing.  The  wonders 
of  nature  and  the  works  of  man  together  offer  themselves  to 
the  trained  observer. 

The  aesthetic  appeal  of  art  is  vitally  connected  with  the 
training  of  youth  for  good  citizenship,  because  beauty  and 
right  living  are  closely  allied,  and  art  instructors  have  numerous 
opportunities,  without  tedious  moralizing,  to  put  forward 
comparisons  between  them. 

Commercial  Subjects. 

The  technical  commercial  subjects,  governed  as  they  are  by 
vocational  objectives,  have  a  high  degree  of  moral  value.  The 
relationships  are  usually  those  between  individuals,  but  in 
many  instances  the  discussions  are  easily  and  appropriately 
enlarged  to  include  matters  of  social  policy. 

In  this  group  of  subjects,  also,  are  taught  with  particularly 
telling  force  the  practical  value  of  personal  cleanliness,  punctu- 
ality, poise,  an  agreeable  address,  and  freedom  from  mannerisms . 
It  is  easy  in  this  connection  to  make  it  clear  that  the  person 
who  wishes  to  find  a  market  for  his  services  must  have  for 
sale  something  that  is  likely  to  be  of  real  value  to  the 
prospective  purchaser  in  his  business. 

Domestic  Arts. 

A  potent  agency  for  developing  the  virtue  of  citizenship  is 
a  good  home,  and  therefore  the  domestic  arts  have  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  training  of  citizens,  since  the  chief  purpose 
of  instruction  in  this  subject  is  to  fit  young  women  to  be 
efficient  homemakers.  The  well-managed  home  is  itself  a 
community  where  civic  virtues  grow.  Future  citizens  learn 
there  the  value  and  the  limits  of  liberty;  they  learn  considera- 
tion for  the  rights  of  others;  they  learn  co-operative  effort; 
they  learn  true  economy;  they  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  their  own  tasks  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  household ; 
they  discover  the  need  of  intelligent  and  careful  obedience  to 
law. 

Instruction  in  the  domestic  arts  presents  clear  and  concrete 
principles  of  home  management,  so  that  the  future  homemaker 
may  face  her  tasks  intelligently. 
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Vocational  Subjects  and  Educational  Guidance. 

In  departmental  instruction  the  lack  of  opportunity  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  know  his  pupils  as  intimately  as  in  the 
elementary  school  grades  is  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  system  of  advisors  that  is  used  in  most  high  schools  and 
by  the  educational  or  vocational  counselor. 

These  counselors,  by  virtue  of  their  close  personal  contacts 
with  the  individual  pupil,  have  exceptional  opportunities  to 
combine  all  the  activities  of  the  school  and  their  own  per- 
sonalities into  a  well-organized  influence.  Through  this 
guidance  high  ideals  of  morality  and  citizenship  are  developed. 
These  counselors  function  directly  in  the  placement  of  pupils 
in  the  industrial  and  business  world. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  education,  the  pupil  is  taught  that 
he  must  possess  certain  manipulative  skill,  technical  knowledge 
and  trade  judgment  and  he  learns  to  use  these  requirements 
effectively  as  a  matter  of  habit.  He  acquires  a  pride  of  craft 
as  one  of  the  fundamental  requisites  of  good  workmanship. 
In  order  not  to  remain  a  mere  tool  in  production  he  is  given 
some  appreciation  of  the  economic  foundations  of  industry. 
He  learns  the  meaning  of  social  wealth,  the  functions  of  capital 
and  labor  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  understand  his  own  responsibilities  in  the  economic 
order  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

Above  all  he  acquires  a  vision  of  service,  which  leads  him  to 
meet  efficiently  his  social  and  economic  obligations  and  to 
make  a  proper  adjustment  of  his  relations  with  those  with 
whom  he  works  and  lives. 

These  are  the  ultimate  objectives  of  vocational  education 
which  is  not  established  primarily  that  the  individual  may 
prosper  or  that  industry  may  be  supplied  with  trained  workers, 
but  in  order  that  both  the  individual  and  industry  may  render 
their  best  service  to  society. 

Physical  Education. 
Physical  education  in  the  Boston  schools  has  for  many  years 
played  a  large  part  in  the  training  of  the  pupils  for  certain  duties 
of  citizenship.  In  the  classroom,  in  the  gymnasium,  and  on 
the  athletic  field  there  are  countless  opportunities  to  develop 
the  principles  of  good  sportsmanship  and  team  play.  The 
lessons  of  obedience  and  the  power  to  command,  learned  in 
military  drill,  are  of  great  value. 
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In  the  field  of  organized  athletics,  Boston  has  long  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage.  On  the  playground  the  pupil 
learns  lessons  most  important  for  life  in  a  democracy.  Here 
are  fostered  those  admirable  qualities  —  loyalty,  courage, 
generosity,  subordination  of  self.  Perhaps  no  other  activity 
is  so  potent  an  agency  in  building  up  in  the  school  body  that 
spirit  which  helps  so  much  to  hold  the  pupils  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  school  life. 

Boston  high  schools  are  following  a  policy  of  encouraging 
as  many  pupils  as  possible  to  engage  in  athletic  activities. 
As  evidence  of  the  success  of  this  policy  several  schools  have 
reported  that  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  actively 
engaged  in  supervised  athletics. 

Extra-curriculum  Activities. 

Recognizing  that  the  school  that  educates  citizens  for 
effective  living  in  a  democracy  must  itself  become  a  laboratory 
of  democracy,  in  which  pupils  learn  to  be  good  citizens  by  being 
good  citizens,  the  Boston  schools  are  giving  pupils  opportunity 
to  develop  through  practice  those  qualities  of  citizenship 
needed  in  a  democracy,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and 
reverence  and  respect  for  the  laws  and  ideals  of  our  country. 
Co-operation  finds  expression  in  practically  every  aspect  of 
school  life,  particularly  in  classroom  procedure  and  in  the 
management  of  extra-curriculum  activities. 

Under  this  name  are  included  societies  or  clubs  consisting 
of  voluntary  members  who  are  interested  in  debating,  dramatics, 
choral  or  instrumental  music,  radio,  photography,  etc.  Such 
clubs  offer  a  means  of  capitalizing  the  group  instincts  of  pupils 
by  affording  practice  in  co-operative  effort,  while  at  the  same 
time  promoting  abilities,  skill  and  knowledge  under  the  uncon- 
scious urge  of  the  most  potent  educative  force  known,  natural 
and  spontaneous  interests.  The  reality  and  power  of  these 
interests  is  witnessed  by  many  instances  of  pupils  who  have 
become  dissatisfied  or  discouraged  in  their  classroom  work 
but  whose  interest  has  been  awakened  in  some  of  the  foregoing 
activities  and  who  have  thus  been  prevented  from  leaving  school 
before  graduation. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  impulses  of  high  school 
students  are  spontaneous  for  group  action.  In  response  to 
this  impulse  many  voluntary  organizations  have  grown  up 
outside  the  required  work  of  the  curriculum.     Through  this 
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channel  of  extra-curriculum  activities  admirable  opportunities 
occur  for  the  teaching  of  morals,  manners,  and  the  principles 
of  democracy. 

Such  activities  foster  leadership,  initiative,  co-operation  and 
intelligent  obedience.  The  students  develop  through  their 
club  meetings  self-confidence,  self -direction,  and  self-control. 
They  learn  to  lead  and  also  to  follow.  They  see  that  the 
co-operation  of  all  is  the  keynote  for  the  success  of  all.  They 
meet  with  real  responsibilities,  such  as  the  need  for  a  budget 
in  planning  a  school  play,  the  obligations  incurred  by  a  con- 
tract; the  printing,  distributing  and  sale  of  tickets  or  of  the 
school  paper.  In  short,  by  co-operating  in  the  activities  of  the 
school,  pupils  become  acquainted  with  a  cross-section  of  the 
life  of  the  community  through  similar  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties for  civic  service. 

In  many  schools  in  Boston  the  work  done  by  the  debating, 
dramatic  and  musical  clubs,  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the 
school  through  participation  in  the  school  assembly. 

All  extra-curriculum  activities  are  voluntary,  which  gives 
freedom  of  choice  to  pupils  who  may  otherwise  experience  a 
sense  of  restraint  because  of  the  exactions  of  the  regular  school 
curriculum. 

One  phase  of  extra-curriculum  activities  which  offers  unusual 
scope  for  self-expression  and  which  therefore  deserves  special 
mention  in  this  report  is  student  participation  in  the  conduct  of 
school  affairs.  Here  we  have  a  means  of  fostering  and  develop- 
ing those  ideals  of  democracy  on  which  our  republic  is  founded. 
The  great  problem  of  Americanization,  as  well  as  of  moral 
training,  depends  for  its  solution  upon  our  success  in  making 
future  citizens  realize  their  personal  concern  in  the  spread  and 
the  practice  of  American  ideals. 

The  program  of  training  for  character  and  good  citizenship 
may,  then,  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Instruction. 

2.  Moral  values  in  the  curricula. 

3.  Extra-curriculum  activities. 

Part  II.    Specific  Testimony. 

The  material  embodied  in  this  part  of  the  report  is  the 
result  of  investigations  carried  on  by  representatives  of  the 
various  councils  and  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  con- 
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sidered  as  tangible  evidence  that  the  high  schools  are,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  attaining  the  objectives  for  which  they 
are  maintained . 

It  consists  of  extracts  from  answers  to  questionnaires  by 
pupils  and  graduates,  letters  from  employers,  statements  from 
teachers,  and  other  material  of  a  similar  nature. 

(a.)     Pupil  Persistence. 

That  the  high  schools  have  increased  in  efficiency  in  the 
past  five  years  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  persistence 
of  pupils  in  1920  and  in  1925.  The  figures  given  show  the 
per  cent  of  grade  IX  pupils  persisting  through  grade  XII  to 
graduation  in  eleven  of  the  high  schools  of  Boston: 

Boston,  1920,  34  per  cent;  Boston,  1925,  47  per  cent; 
National,  1924,  42  per  cent. 

(6.)  Change  of  Emphasis. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  achievements  in  the  high  schools 
in  recent  years  is  the  change  of  emphasis  that  has  been  brought 
about  in  nearly  all  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  In  this  con- 
nection the  testimony  of  the  teachers  themselves  may  be  con- 
sidered as  admissible  evidence  and  the  following  may  be  cited 
as  examples. 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  science  work  has  become  more 
and  more  practical  with  increasing  emphasis  on  applications 
of  scientific  principles  to  everyday  life.  An  examination  of 
text-books  for  a  series  of  years  gives  sufficient  evidence  to 
demonstrate  this. 

2.  We  have  ceased  teaching  stenography;  we  now  train 
stenographers  for  the  business  world. 

3.  Our  pupils  are  taught  to  read  statistical  tables  and  to 
construct  graphs  which  interpret  them.  They  become  familiar 
with  so-called  function  tables  1,  2e,  tables  of  numbers  which 
show  the  relation  between  numbers  and  their  logarithms, 
between  amount  invested  and  the  interest  yielded,  etc.  The 
use  of  such  tables  in  mill,  office,  bank,  laboratory,  shop,  foundry, 
etc.,  is  increasing  not  only  because  they  are  the  means  of  saving 
hours  of  computation  and  labor,  but  also,  because  they  increase 
accuracy. 

4.  In  algebra  the  formula,  the  graph,  tables,  approximate 
computation,  and  the  equation  are  the  means  to  foster  those 
abilities  which  make  mathematics  valuable.    Accompanying 
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each  of  these  wherever  possible  is  the  check.  The  educative 
value  of  the  check  in  algebra  can  hardly  be  overemphasized 
for  the  pupil  through  its  use  is  taught  to  understand  by  wanting 
and  expecting  to  understand  whether  his  work  is  correct  through 
his  own  efforts. 

5.  The  teaching  of  graphs  aims  to  develop  the  ability 
to  understand  and  interpret  correctly  graphic  representation 
of  all  kinds,  such  as  abound  nowadays  in  popular  discussions  of 
current  scientific,  social,  industrial,  and  political  problems. 

6.  Another  significant  advance,  of  special  interest  to  us 
because  it  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Boston,  is  the  teaching 
of  graphical  representation  to  pupils  in  secondary  schools.  It 
is  becoming  recognized  both  here  and  abroad  as  necessary  in 
the  education  of  every  individual. 

7.  The  development  of  the  ability  to  visualize  objects,  rela- 
tions, and  conditions  physically  is  the  province  of  geometry. 
This  training  meets  a  real  need  in  life  especially  for  those  who 
cannot  go  beyond  the  high  school.  Many  of  our  pupils,  even 
when  they  have  no  special  aptitude  for  drawing,  learn  in  the 
geometry  class  to  construct  and  to  read  simple  plans  of  houses 
intelligently,  and  to  co-operate. 

The  study  of  mathematics  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  the 
mathematical  needs  of  later  school  subjects,  particularly  physics, 
shop  work,  and  mechanical  drawing.  Algebra  and  geometry 
both  require  careful  and  accurate  reading  and  expression  of 
English.  Nowhere  else  can  an  honest  interpretation  and  ex- 
pression be  checked  more  accurately.  In  geometry  particu- 
larly the  pupil  acquires  through  practice  the  habit  of  saying 
exactly  what  he  means  and  meaning  exactly  what  he  says. 
High  school  teachers  of  physics,  chemistry,  drawing,  English, 
and  shop  work  often  consult  with  teachers  of  mathematics 
usually  asking  that  certain  skills  or  knowledge  be  taught  to 
their  pupils  and  occasionally  to  determine  how  much  mathe- 
matics they  may  reasonably  expect  their  pupils  to  know. 

8.  A  questionnaire  sent  out  from  one  school  discloses  the 
fact  that  100  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  Latin  in  the  high  schools 
are  giving  attention  to  derivative  work  in  their  classes,  and  that 
about  60  per  cent  are  giving  to  it  more  attention  than  ever  before. 

9.  We  find  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  stressing 
the  content  and  the  background  of  the  literature  of  the  Latin 
course,  and  that  over  half  of  them  are  stressing  them  more 
than  heretofore. 
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10.  The High  School  attempted  to  get  a  reaction  from 

the  pupils  themselves.  They  were  asked  to  write  of  the  help 
which  they  thought  they  had  received  or  were  receiving  from 
their  Latin  study.  Appended  is  a  partial  summary  of  the 
answers : 

Increased  my  knowledge  of  English  through  derivatives       ...  19 

Increased  my  vocabulary 5 

Helped  my  English 3 

Helped  my  use  of  clauses  and  phrases 2 

Helped  my  use  of  English  grammar 4 

Helped  my  use  of  English  in  daily  speech 1 

(From  a  pupil  of  foreign  parentage.) 

Helped  me  to  read  intelligently 6 

Helped  me  to  understand  classical  allusions 9 

11.  In  addition  to  the  English  classics,  pupils  read  large 
numbers  of  less  difficult  books.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
school  report  that  every  pupil  reads  each  year  from  five  to 
eight  such  books,  and  37  per  cent  say  that  every  pupil  reads 
at  least  two  volumes.  No  pupil  is  at  liberty  to  choose  a  book 
which  is  not  recommended  in  the  Boston  reading  lists,  unless 
with  the  approval  of  the  teacher. 

Three-fourths  of  the  schools  report  that  the  pupils  do  this 
home  reading  with  considerable  intelligence  and  enjoy  it. 

One-fourth  of  the  schools  report  that  the  pupils  are  reading 
"more  youthful"  books  than  they  did  ten  years  ago.  More 
than  half  say  that  the  best  sellers  have  largely  replaced  dime 
novels.  Fifty  per  cent  mention  the  turning  to  books  pictured 
in  "movies,"  and  75  per  cent  the  reading  of  more  plays  than 
before.  Thirty  per  cent  mention  the  tendency  to  get  away 
from  "girl  books." 

12.  One  school  is  equipped  to  serve  its  own  needs  as  far  as 
possible  without  calling  on  branch  libraries.  The  school  has 
3,500  up-to-date  editions  of  books  needed  in  our  course.  Fully 
fifty  books  go  out  over  night  daily  and  thirty  books  go  out  for 
book  reports  every  day.  These  latter  may  be  kept  from  one 
to  two  weeks.  Fridays  and  holidays  150  books  go  out.  Our 
library  is  becoming  increasingly  efficient.  Every  year  more 
and  more  books  are  added,  for  we  believe  the  equipment  of 
reference  books  demanded  for  our  needs  to  be  more  economical 
of  a  pupil's  time  than  use  of  the  public  library  and  in  the  long 
run  to  be  no  more  expensive  than  the  cost  of  replacing  books 
in  the  public  library  (all  taxpayers'  money). 
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It  naturally  follows  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  schools 
report  a  marked  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Only  one  school  reports  a  marked 
decrease. 

13.  Any  study  which  leads  the  student  to  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  his  religion  is  bound  to  make 
him  a  more  worthy  member  of  the  home.  "During  my  senior 
year  at  high  school,  I  came  into  possession  of  a  Roman  missal. 
Had  I  known  no  Latin,  this  would  have  meant  very  little  to 
me.  However,  I  became  intensely  interested  in  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  its  thought  and  style.  This  led  to  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  liturgy  and  artistic  backgrounds  of  the  church. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  by  the  study  of  the  Latin  I  have  been 
fitted,  in  some  measure,  to  more  worthy  home  membership." 
(Extract  from  a  letter  from  a  graduate.) 

14.  The  social  sciences  show  "more  emphasis  on  the  social 
and  ethical  side."  "We  no  longer  teach  facts  for  their  own 
sake;  but  try  to  develop  power  to  master  related  facts,  the 
power  of  expression,  and  the  power  of  imagination  and  judg- 
ment." "There  is  no  doubt  that  such  matters  as  art,  indus- 
tries, and  commerce  are  receiving  more  attention  in  our  teaching 
of  history  today  than  formerly."  "Less  stress  on  wars,  more 
on  peace.  More  attention  paid  to  the  high  spots;  less  atten- 
tion given  to  minor  details.  An  attempt  is  made  to  treat  more 
adequately  the  pressing  industrial,  social,  and  political  prob- 
lems of  the  day." 

15.  In  50  per  cent  of  the  schools  pupils  preside  at  meetings 
of  the  entire  school;  in  90  per  cent,  at  meetings  of  an  entire 
class;  and  in  44  per  cent,  they  frequently  act  as  chairman  in 
the  English  class  for  a  part  of  the  hour.  In  one  school  it  is 
the  custom  to  give  every  pupil  at  least  one  such  opportunity 
each  year. 

(c.)     Character  Development. 

1 .  A  very  interesting  study  was  made  in  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  the  impressions  made  upon  Latin  students  of  the  nobler 
qualities  as  found  in  their  reading  of  Latin  literature  in  the  high 
schools.  The  replies,  which  are  difficult  to  summarize,  indicate 
that  these  students  have  been  impelled  to  think  of  the  traits 
of  character  displayed  by  the  men  who  took  the  leading  roles 
in  the  history  or  in  the  literature  of  Rome.  The  most  com- 
monly mentioned  traits  are  devotion  to  duty,  perseverance, 
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and  loyalty;  which  seems  to  indicate  that  either  they  have 
learned  to  estimate  a  right  themselves  or  are  being  taught  to 
do  so. 

Extra-curriculum  Activities. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-emphasize  the  possibilities  of  extra- 
curriculum  activities  as  agencies  for  the  spontaneous  exercise 
of  those  qualities  which  make  for  good  character  and  citizen- 
ship, and  a  thorough  study  of  this  phase  of  high  school  work 
was  made. 

This  investigation  showed  that  in  the  sixteen  high  schools 
of  the  city  there  are  211  such  activities.  "They  are  in  no  sense 
substitutes  for  prescribed  school  work,  nor  a  method  of  amus- 
ing indifferent  pupils  who  are  wanting  in  industry," 

In  the  —  High  School,  the  Girls'  Council  meets  every 
other  Tuesday  for  a  period  of  forty  minutes.  Its  object  is 
"to  promote  school  spirit  among  the  girls  of  the  school,  to 
handle  problems  of  interest  to  them,  to  direct  marshals  in 
charge  of  girls'  lunch  room,  and  to  assist  wherever  needed 
throughout  the  school." 

In  the  High  School,  the  Service  Club  aims  to  spread 

good  will  and  cheer  to  those  in  hospitals. 

In  the  High  School,  a  hiking  club  uses  Saturdays  to 

get  acquainted  with  the  hinterland  of  Boston  on  foot.  The 
historical  shrines  and  attractive  hiking  domains  are  visited 
under  the  leadership  of  a  teacher  who  knows  the  field. 

The   Garden   Club   of  the  High  School  meets  each 

Friday  during  the  activity  period  "to  stimulate  independent 
study  of  garden  problems,  and  keep  garden  records." 

The  String  Quartet  of  the  High  School  under  expert 

guidance,  meets  each  Tuesday  for  one  hour  "to  develop  skill 
in  ensemble  playing  and  to  provide  a  means  of  teaching  musical 
appreciation  to  the  rest  of  the  school." 

The  School  Council  of  the  High  School  takes  a  high 

rank  among  the  councils  of  the  Massachusetts  high  schools. 
It  aims  "to  co-operate  with  the  teachers  in  promoting  the 
effective  running  of  the  school,  to  develop  school  spirit  and 
individual  seLf-rehance." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  there  is  much  interest  in  music 

in  the High  School;  the  head  master  is  a  personal  leader 

in  musical  interests  and  appreciation.  The  orchestra  meets 
once  a  week  for  a  double  period.     Its  aim  is  "to  get  as  good 
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music  as  possible:  it  plays  at  every  assembly.  It  is  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  pupil.  Although  this  activity  is  a  new 
one,  it  has  grown  very  rapidly  and  the  entire  student  body 
is  very  enthusiastic  over  it." 

In  the High  School,  the  Dramatic  Club  is  an  important 

factor  in  the  school  life  of  the  pupils.  It  aims  "to  teach  poise: 
every  three  weeks  it  presents  a  one-act  play.  A  play  open  to 
the  public  is  given  once  a  year.  It  makes  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion in  supplementing  the  literature  w^ork  of  the  English 
classes." 

In  the  High  School,  the  Girl's  Work  Committee  has 

done  good  work.  It  aims  "to  further  social  intercourse  among 
the  girls."  The  committee  has  sponsored  parties  for  each  of 
the  four  classes.  The  seniors  gave  the  freshmen  a  party  and 
each  senior  was  assigned  a  freshman  to  be  responsible  for  and 
to  advise  throughout  the  year.  Representatives  of  each  class 
arranged  programs,  collected  assessments,  and  provided  refresh- 
ments for  each  party. 

In  the  - — —  High  School,  the  Pro  Merito  is  made  up  of 
pupils  who  have  been  on  the  Honor  Roll  for  at  least  one  year. 
Its  aim  is  the  encouragement  of  excellent  scholastic  achieve- 
ment. 

In  the High  School,  the  School  Orchestra  meets  weekly 

for  one  and  one  quarter  hours  after  the  regular  school  session. 
Its  aim  is  "to  develop  ensemble  playing;  to  study  good  works; 
to  furnish  orchestra  music  at  morning  assemblies,  entertain- 
ments, and  graduation." 

In  the High  School  the  Literary  Club  meets  on  Thurs- 
days during  the  activity  period.  Its  object  is  "to  develop  in 
the  pupil  a  real  liking  for  good  books,  and  to  help  him  become 
acquainted  with  the  greatest  authors  past  and  present." 

An  investigation  was  made  in  one  school  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  pupils  participated  in  activities  of  the  nature  in 
question,  with  the  result  that  it  was  found  that  67  per  cent 
of  the  fourth  year  class,  48  per  cent  of  the  third,  49  per  cent 
of  the  second,  and  41  per  cent  of  the  first  year  class  took  part. 

A  few  quotations  from  letters  from  high  school  graduates 
indicate  that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  the  schools  have  made 
real  contributions  to  the  social  efficiency  of  the  community. 

1.     I  believe  the  primary  purpose  of   High  School  is  to  make 

men.     During  my  entire   course  at   the  school  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
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instance  when  one  of  the  instructors  advocated  my  becoming  a  machinist 
or  pattern  maker  or  draftsman,  but  rather  a  leader  of  men.  Of  course 
I  understand  that  they  expected  that  we  would  probably  follow  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  because  that  was  the  field  for  which  we  were  training.  I 
did  follow  mechanical  work  for  about  five  years,  but  my  instructors  at 
the  High  School  had  taught  me  a  finer  skill,  shaping  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  I  believe  that  the  fine  broad  spirit  of  the  men  and  boys  have  given 
me  an  opportunity  to  know  men  as  a  minister  very  rarely  does. 

2.  In  many  important  questions  in  civil  life  which  must  be  decided 
by  the  vote  of  the  whole  people,  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  desirable. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  tariff,  rates  of  postage,  and  expressage,  insur- 
ance, taxes,  all  of  which  involve  relationships  between  quantities  and 
require  for  their  intelligent  decision  habits  of  mathematical  thinking. 
The  training  in  such  habits  of  thinldng  is  therefore  a  vital  element  toward 
the  creation  of  good  citizenship. 

3.  Since  the  study  of  Latin  gives  one  a  fairly  thoi'ough  idea  of  the 
working  of  a  great  nation  in  its  many  phases,  it  should  make  its  students 
better  citizens.  Rome  met  many  of  our  present  problems  with  both 
success  and  failure.  In  making  a  decision  concerning  some  current 
problem,  I  have  often  been  governed  by  my  knowledge  of  the  outcome 
of  a  similar  principle  in  Rome.  A  notable  example  might  be  cited  as  that 
of  paternahstic  government. 

(d.)     Physical  Development. 
One  high  school  contributes  the  following : 

Fully  70  per  cent  of  the  pupils  examined  this  year  by  the  doctor  were 
found  to  be  in  excellent  physical  condition,  and  were  marked  O.  K.  Pupils 
and  parents  have  become  educated  to  the  value  of  removing  diseased 
adenoids  and  tonsils,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  pupils  having  such 
defects  were  found.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  advised  to  have 
their  teeth  cared  for  immediately.  Of  this  number  more  than  one-half 
came  from  schools  outside  of  Massachusetts.  Most  effective  follow-up 
work  is  done  in  the  case  of  defective  teeth,  and  not  until  the  condition  of 
the  teeth  is  satisfactory  is  a  pupil  permitted  to  omit  weekly  visits  to  the 
school  doctor. 

(e.)  Vocational  Efficiency. 
1.  The  merchandising  classes  conducted  in  the  Boston 
schools  have  always  included  practical  experiences  in  the 
mercantile  establishments.  At  least  fifteen  days  must  be  spent 
in  actual  work.  This  may  be  done  on  Saturdays,  every  day 
for  one,  two  or  three  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  possibly,  a 
week  at  Easter.  They  are  paid  for  this  work  and  many  pupils 
earn  individual  totals  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  in  this 
way.  There  are  nearly  1,500  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  enrolled 
in  these  courses,  and  there  are  fifteen  full-time  teachers  giving 
instruction.     After  the   pupil    has   left   school   the   follow-up 
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work  is  done  by  the  vocational  guidance  department,  and  we 
find  that  a  large  per  cent  remain  in  the  line  of  work  for  which 
they  were  trained. 

Five  years  ago,  a  week-in-school-week-in-store  course  in 
retail  selling  was  started  at  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
It  has  grown  to  100  pupils,  and  has  kept  in  school  pupils  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  forced  to  leave.  This  course  is  not 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  academic  instruction,. but  rather  to 
afford  a  new  opportunity  for  pupils  who  have  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  participate  immediately  in  occupational  activity. 
Pupils  taking  this  course  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one 
group  to  be  in  the  store  while  the  other  group  is  in  school  — 
each  group  changing  places  alternate  weeks,  and  the  school 
work  repeated  in  alternate  weeks.  For  the  week  they  spend  in 
the  store,  they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $12  a  week,  and  by 
agreement,  they  are  routed  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
different  departments  in  the  store. 

Pupils  taking  this  course  invariably  remain  in  the  employ 
of  the  store  after  graduation.  For  the  last  two  years,  92 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  graduating  have  remained  in  the  position 
for  which  they  trained  while  taking  this  course.  This,  of 
course,  has  solved  to  a  great  extent  the  placement  of  these 
pupils. 

2.  There  is  no  question  that  instruction  in  the  elementary 
tool  processes  in  school  shops  contributes  very  materially  to 
the  vocational  fitness  of  the  pupils  who  enter  industry.  As  a 
worker  in  the  drafting  rooms  or  shops  of  an  industrial  concern 
he  undoubtedly  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  boy  with  no 
previous  contact  with  tools.  This  is  so  well  recognized  by 
employers  in  industry  that  many  concerns  frankly  advertise 
for  boys  trained  in  the  schools  where  shop  work  is  strongly 
featured.  Former  graduates  in  large  numbers  can  testify  to 
the  value  of  their  school  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  in 
giving  them  a  start  in  their  industrial  careers. 

3.  Questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  twenty-four  graduates  of 

the  co-operative  industrial  course  of  the High  School  and 

to  thirty  others  who  had  not  completed  the  course. 

Replies  from  the  graduates  show : 

Per  Cent. 

In  the  industry  for  which  tiairjpd 75 

In  other  industries 12 

Engaged  in  religious  work 8 

No  information  available 5 
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Replies  from  boys  who  received  some  training  but  did  not 

graduate  show : 

Per  Cent. 

In  the  industry  for  which  trained 44 

In  other  industries 40 

No  information  available 16 

The  total  average  enrolment  of  the  entire  school  in  the 
past  eight  years  has  increased  100  per  cent.  The  total  average 
enrolment  of  boys  of  the  co-operative  industrial  course  for  the 
same  period  has  increased  600  per  cent. 

4.  Returns  from  a  questionaire  give  the  following  evidences 

that  the  instruction  in  agriculture  at  the High  School 

meets  certain  objectives: 

Thirteen  boys  are  now  attending  college. 

Eleven  boys  are  now  attending  an  agricultural  college. 

Four  boys  are  engaged  in  agricultural  or  poultry  work. 

Six  boys  now  in  high  school  are  planning  to  enter  on  agricultural  work. 

5.  From  different  High  Schools  come  the  reports  that: 

Thirteen  graduated  since  1912  are  now  teaching  modern  foreign  language 
in  the  schools  of  Boston.     Many  more  in  suburban  schools,  and  elsewhere. 

Of  graduates  of  1925  now  in  college  and  continuing  the  study  of  modern 
foreign  languages,  100  per  cent  are  succeeding,  68  per  cent  received 
A  or  B  at  mid-year. 

Two  French  pupils  were  liaison  officers  in  France  during  the  World  War. 

Several  are  in  leather  business,  attending  to  correspondence  with  South 
American  firms. 

A  dozen  or  fifteen  are  in  South  American  countries  as  engineers, 
teachers,  stenographers. 

Seven  or  eight  are  teaching  French  or  Spanish. 

Several  used  their  knowledge  of  French  during  the  war. 

Fifty  are  with  United  Fruit  Company,  having  positions  in  Central 
America  and  Cuba. 

Fifteen  are  salesmen  and  buyers  for  firms  doing  business  with  South 
American  countries. 

6.  Results  of  college  entrance  board  examinations,  June, 
1925: 

School  No.  1.     French,  91  per  cent  successes. 
School  No.  2.     French,  90  per  cent  successes. 

Spanish,  87  per  cent  successes. 
School  No.  3.     French,  85  per  cent  successes. 

Spanish,  88  per  cent  successes. 
School  No.  4.     French,  75  per  cent  successes. 

Spanish,  71  per  cent  successes. 
School  No.  5.     French,  75  per  cent  successes. 

Spanish,  65  per  cent  successes. 
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School  No.  6.     French,  98  per  cent  (106  candidates). 
School  No.  7.     French,  83  per  cent  (6  candidates). 
School  No.  8.     German  Cp2,  97  per  cent. 

German  B,  100  per  cent. 

French  Cp2,  97  per  cent. 

French  Cp3  or  B,  93  per  cent. 
School  No.  9.     French,  87  per  cent  (18.75  per  cent  admitted  without 
examinations). 

7  Our  two  Latin  schools  have  figures  which  show  their 
success  in  preparing  pupils  for  college  in  Latin,  and  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  record  as  outstanding  schools  of  the  country, 
having  far  more  than  theirshare  of  honor  pupils.  In  percentage 
of  success  in  passing  the  college  entrance  board  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  they  stand  well  above  the  average  of  the  country  at  large. 
Some  figures  for  ]924  and  1925  are: 


1924. 


Country. 


Public  Latin 
School. 


1925. 


Country. 


Public  Latin 
School. 


Greek  Cp2. 
Greek  CpH 
Latin  Cp3 . 
Latin  Cp4 . 


(Per  Cent.) 
87 
85 
61 
75 


(Per  Cent.) 
90 
100 
77 
73 


(Per  Cent.) 
82 
91 
55 
83 


(Per  Cent.) 
96 
98 
62 
80 


The  Girls'  Latin  School  is  maintaining  its  high  standard  of 
former  years. 

For  several  years  in  succession  a  graduate  of  this  school  has 
won  the  Pulitzer  or  the  Carpentier  scholarship  at  Barnard 
College,  a  very  high  distinction. 

8.  In  the  Teachers  College,  the  Boston  high  school  grad- 
uates who  are  taking  Latin  are  maintaining  a  higher  average 
than  those  from  other  schools. 

9.  That  the  vocational  instruction  given  in  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls  is  well  planned,  well  done,  and  achieves  its 
purpose,  is  evidenced  by  these  facts:  that  hundreds  of  girls 
are  placed  in  positions  each  year;  that  only  rarely  does  a  girl 
fail  to  satisfy  her  employer;  and  that  many  of  these  girls  have 
risen  to  positions  of  responsibility  as  forewomen,  buyers,  and 
proprietors.  This  is  true  to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  is  now 
seldom  necessary  to  seek  a  position  for  a  girl,  the  calls  from 
business  houses  being  so  many  that  the  supply  of  trained  girls 
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does  not  meet  the  demand  of  the  busy  season.  The  average 
length  of  time  we  can  keep  the  girls  in  school  now  because  of 
business  opportunities  and  economic  pressure  in  the  home  is 
but  one  year. 

10.  From  replies  to  a  questionnaire  mailed  to  graduates  of 
the High  School  the  following  statistics  have  been  gath- 
ered: 


Answers. 

Question. 

Yes. 

No. 

Omitted. 

(Per  Cent.) 

(Per  Cent.) 

(Per  Cent.) 

1. 

In  your  relations  with  men,  socially  or  otherwise, 
has  the  shop  instruction  increased  your  respect 
for  and  sympathy  with  workers  or  craftsmen  in 
general? 

87 

5 

8 

2. 

In  employment  did  you  find  that  the  shop  instruc- 
tion contributed  to  your  vocational  fitness? 

84.6 

15.4 

3. 

Have  the  fundamental  processes  such  as  sharpen- 
ing of  and  caring  for  tools,  methods  of  proced- 
ure, etc.,  as  presented  in  the  school  shop  or 
drawing  room,  been  of  help  to  you  in  your  later 
work? 

82 

15.4 

2.6 

4. 

Has  the  school  work  contributed  to  your  home  by 
giving  you  a  knowledge  and  skill  to  do  manual 
tasks  about  the  house,  thus   improving  your 
home  membership? 

92.4 

5 

2.6 

5. 

Have  you,  because  of  the  school  instruction,  been 
able  to  spend  your  leisure  hours  more  happily  or 
profitable? 

79.5 

10.25 

10.25 

Of  those  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  51.3  per  cent  are 
employed  in  work  of  a  technical  nature,  such  as  drafting,  engi- 
neering, manufacturing  and  dentistry.  Thirteen  per  cent  are 
employed  in  positions  for  which  technical  training  less  directly 
prepares,  and  35.7  per  cent  are  in  distinctly  non-technical 
positions. 
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